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DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


VOL, II B 


AIOTENOY> AAEPTIOY 


BION KAT TNOMOQN TON EN @IAOZOPIAT 
ETAOKIMHZANTON TON EIZ AEKA TO EKTON 


Ked. a’. ANTIZOENHD 


1 “Avriobévyns ’Avticbévous *"AOnvaios. éeAéyero 8 
otk elvar Wayerrs: dev Kal mpos Tov dvedilovta 
eimetv, “ dal wd) pyATnp Tov Oedv Dpvyia eorty.”” 
eddKer yap elvau Opdrrns pntpos: obey Kai ev 
Tavdypa Kara Ty pany eddoxtnoas eOWKE 
Aéyew Lwxpdrer ws odK dy ex dvoiv “AOnvatey 
ovr yeyovor yevvatos. Kat adbros 5€ Tods °AAr- 
valous éml TO yyyevels elvar cepvuvopevous expav- 
Vilwv Zev pndev elvar KoxyAdv Kat arreAdBwv 
eVyeveoTEpous.. 

Obdros Kat” apxas pev Tove Topytov Tod 
pyTopos* dev TO prropuKov eldos ev tots Siardyous 
emipeper Kat pddvoTa ev TH “Ady beta Kal Tots 

2 [Tporpemrucots. dno 8 “Eppummos 6 OTL TpoetAcro 
ev TH TOV “loOpiwv ravnydper éEar Te Kal era 
vécat ’AOnvaiovs, OnBatovs, AaxeSaovious: ctra 


2 Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 66. 
» Of. Plutarch, De ewilio, 607.4; Sen. De const. sap. c. 18, 


§ 5 
¢ Probably the battle in 426 s.c. mentioned in Thue. iii. 91. 
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DIOGERE S -CABERI EUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS OF EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK VI 
Cuarter 1. ANTISTHENES (c. 446-366 3.c.) 


ANTISTHENES,? the son of Antisthenes, was an 
Athenian. It was said, however, that he was not 
of pure Attic blood. Hence his reply to one who 
taunted him with this: ‘‘ The mother of the gods 
too is a Phrygian.” ® For his mother was sup- 
posed to have been a Thracian. Hence it was that, 
when he had distinguished himself in the battle of 
Tanagra,° he gave Socrates occasion to remark that, 
if both his parents had been Athenians, he would 
not have turned out so brave. He himself showed 
his contempt for the airs which the Athenians gave 
themselves on the strength of being sprung from 
the soil by the remark that this did not make them 
any better born than snails or wingless locusts. 

To begin with, he became a pupil of Gorgias the 
rhetorician, and hence the rhetorical style that he 
introduces in his dialogues, and especially in his 
Truth and in his Exhortations. According to Herm- 
ippus he intended at the public gathering for 
the Isthmian games to discourse on the faults and 
merits of Athenians, Thebans and Lacedaemonians, 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


[eVvTOL maparrjoacbat iddvra mActous ex THY TdAEwY 
advypevous. ' : 

“Torepov de _mapeBare % Loxparer, Kal TOOOUTOV 
avaro avrod, WOTE Tapyvet Tots pabyrais yevéobat 
abdT@ mpos Leoxparqy ouppabyras. oik@v T ev 
Tlepacet al Exdorny HLepay TOvS TeTTapaKovrTa 
aTadlous aviv Tpcove LwKparovs, map ov Kal TO 
Ka,pTepuKcov AaBerv Kal TO dmabes CnAdoas KaThp&e 
mp@tos Tod Kuvopod. Kal OTL 6 TdvOS dyabov 
avvéotnce Sid Too peydAov “Hpakdéovs Kat Tod 
Kupov, 70 ev amd tOv “EAAjvev, 7d 6é amo TOV 
BapBdpev eAxdoas. 

3 IIparos | TE epicaro Adyov eizav, “ Adyos éoriv 
6 TO TL Hv H €oTe SyADv.” edeye Te ouvexes, 
“ waveinv waAdov 47) joBeiny *s Kal “ yp Tovatrous 
mAnovacew yovargly at ydpw eltoovrat.” mos 
re TO Llovrucdv preipaxiov péAAov pourdy avT@ Kal 
mvO6juevov tivwy atT® Set, dyai, ‘ ‘ BiBNapiou 
Kawvod Kal ypadelov Kaivod kal muvaxvdiou Kawod,, 
TOV voov Tapenpatvan. mpos dé Tov €popevov 
modamyy ypc, epn, ‘* av wey Kadrjy, eels Kowy, 
av dé aioxpav, eGeus Townv. aKkovoas moTé OTt 
TlAdrwv adrov Kakds Aéyer, “ Baordudv,’’. édby, 
‘Kadd@s trowbvTa KaK@s aKxovew.” 

4 Muovpevds rote ta Opdixd, Tob tepéws eimovros 
OTL of TabTa pvovpevor TOAADY ev ddov ayalav 
petioxovar, “ti odv,” dy, “odK amobvioKets;’ 


g There is the same untranslateable pun upon kawoo= 

“new” and cal vo}=‘‘a mind too,” as in ii. § 118. 

>» Cf. M. Anton. vii. 36 ’AvticOevikdy, Bacidukdy pev eb 
mpdrrew, Kakds dé dkovew, and Plutarch, Alex. c. 41 (of 
Alexander). 
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VI. 24. ANTISTHENES 


but begged to be excused when he saw throngs 
arriving from those cities. 

_ Later on, however, he came into touch with 
Socrates, and derived so much benefit from him that 
he used to advise his own disciples to become fellow- 
pupils with him of Socrates. He lived in the Peiraeus, 
and every day would tramp the five miles to Athens 
in order to hear Socrates. From Socrates he learned 
his hardihood, emulating his disregard of feeling, 
and thus he inaugurated the Cynic way of life. He 
demonstrated that pain is a good thing by instan- 
cing the great Heracles and Cyrus, drawing the one 
example from the Greek world and the other from 
the barbarians. 

He was the first to define statement (or assertion) 
by saying that a statement is that which sets forth 
what a thing was or is. He used repeatedly to say, 
“T’d rather be mad than feel pleasure,” and “‘ We 
ought to make love to such women as will feel a 
proper gratitude.” When a lad from Pontus was 
about to attend his lectures, and asked him what 
he required, the answer was, ““ Come with a new book, 
a new pen, and new tablets, if you have a mind to ” 
(implying the need of brains as well).4 When some- 
one inquired what sort of wife he ought to marry, 
he said, ‘‘ If she’s beautiful, you'll not have her to 
‘yourself; if she’s ugly, you'll pay for it dearly.” 
Being told that Plato was abusing him, he remarked, 
‘It is a royal privilege to do good and be ill spoken 
= a 

When he was being initiated into the Orphic 
-mysteries, the priest said that those admitted into 
these rites would be partakers of many good things 
in Hades. ‘‘ Why then,” said he, “ don’t you die?” 
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> Ua > , 
dvedilduevds mote ws ovK Elin ex SUo0 eAevbepwr, 
~ > \ 
” ébn, “ madaoTikav, adda 
f x\/ 
maAaoTucds elu.’ epwrasevos bua Ti oAtyous 
\ > /, 
éxer pwabyrds, éhn, “dre apyupéa adrods éxBadAw 
Cus: 2? > A PS) ss f ~ ~ 4] a 
papdw.” epwrnfeis da Ti muKp@s Tots walynrats 


ce e) Nb \ > 4 2 
ovdé yap ex dvo, 


, a LA 
emumAnrret, “Kal ot larpol,” nat, “Tots Kap- 
” iS 7 \ v4 it ao PS) 
vovow.”  idsw@v mote powyov gdevyovta, “ @ dua- 
Tuxns,” ele, “ mnAiKkov Kivduvov dBodod Siaduyetr 
yA ”? a ” /, € / > 
ioxyves.” Kpettrov edeye, Kala dnow ‘Exatwv ev 
tais Xpelas, eis Kdpaxas 7 eis KoAaKas euTreceiv: 
ob prev yap vexpous, ot d¢ Cdvras eobiovow. 
> \ , ft > > 7 ” 
5s Epwrnfels ti waxapitatov ev avOperous, epn, 
“ro edtvyobvTa amobavely.”’ ‘yvwpijuouv more mpos 
advTov amrodupopevovu ws €in TA DTropwiLaTa aroAw- 
7 ege fe ME: cca in Ae SAN Ne es: 
Aexds, “ eden yap,” edn, “ ev 7H Puy adra Kal p71) 
ev Tois xaptiows KaTaypddew.’ womep bro Tob 
7A \ / 4 ” \ \ ce \ 
tod Tov aidnpov, ovTws Ereye Tods POovepods bro 
a 997 ” , \ /, 
Tod idtov ous Kateobiccbar. Tods BovAopévous 
> / > uv a > a AN / lod 
abavarovs ecivat épy Seiv edocBds Kai dixaiws Civ. 
Pxaae \ v > / ov \ , 
TOT Edy TAs TdoAES amd\AvoBa, STav pu) SUVWV- 
\ ~ 
Tat Tovs davAouvs amd Tv orovdaiwy Svaxpivew. 
la nn a 
ETraivovpevds Tote Umrd Tovnpav, edn, “ aywrid 
\ 
[ey Te KAaKOV elpyaouaL.” 
€ 7 2 ~ / A ” 
6 ‘Opovootvtwy adeAddv ovpBiwow mavros &dby 
/ ~ uv a cal 
Teiyous taxupotépay elvar. Tovadr’ epy dety srovet- 
>? / “A A , / 
aba éedddia & Kat vavaynoavts ovyKodupByoe.. | 
> / x ie fal a 
dvevoulouevds ToT emt TH Tovnpots ovyyevécBar, 
ce \ ¢? U / A a , 2 Bs, 
Kal ot tatpot,”’ pyoat, wera TOV vocovvTw «iol, 
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VI. 4-6. ANTISTHENES 


Being reproached because his parents were not both 
free-born, ‘‘ Nor were they both wrestlers,” quoth 
he, “ but yet I am a wrestler,” To the question 
why he had but few disciples he replied, ‘‘ Because 
I use a silver rod to eject them.” When he was 
asked why he was so bitter in reproving his pupils 
he replied, “‘ Physicians are just the same with their 
patients.” One day upon seeing an adulterer run- 
ning for his life he exclaimed, “ Poor wretch, what 
peril you might have escaped at the price of an 
obol.”” He used to say, as we learn from Hecato 
in his Anecdotes, that it is better to fall in with 
_crows than with flatterers ; for in the one case you 
are devoured when dead, in the other case while 
alive. 

Being asked what was the height of human bliss, 
he replied, “To die happy.” When a friend com- 
plained to him that he had lost his notes, “ You 
should have inscribed them,” said he, “on your 
mind instead of on paper.’ As iron is eaten away 
by rust, so, said he, the envious are consumed by 
their own passion. Those who would fain be im- 
mortal must, he declared, live piously and justly. 
States, said he, are doomed when they are unable 
to distinguish good men from bad. Once, when he 
was applauded by rascals, he remarked, “I am 
horribly afraid I have done something wrong.” 

When brothers agree, no fortress is so strong as 
their common life, he said. The right outfit for a 
voyage, he said, is such as, even if you are ship- 
wrecked, will go through the water with you. One 
day when he was censured for keeping company with 
evil men, the reply he made was, “ Well, physicians 
are in attendance on their patients without getting 
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4 ~ A , 
adr’ ob muperTovow. ” arotrov Eby Tob pev oirov 
Tas aipas exAéyew Kal ev TH mroAepen Tovs axpelous, 
ev Oe mrodureta TOUS movnpovs pa) Trapauretobac. 
epuribels Tt avT@ mepuyeyovey ex prrooogias, én, 
“76 Sivacbar éavt@ opirciv.” eimdvtos adbt@ 

> »”» t 
Twos Tapa mdéTov, “ daov,” “od dé por,” pyow, 
~ ~ ig 
“atdnoov.” Aroyever xit@va aitobyre mTvEaL Tpoc- 
~ ua 
éra€e Jowdriov. epwrnfels ti Tv palnudrwv 
avayKadTarov, ‘Td Tepvatpely,”” fy, “TO arromav- 
Oavew.”’ mapexeAeveTd Te Kak&s akovovTas Kap- 
Tepetv paAXov 7 et AlBois Tis BadAAouTO. 
wv / if ¢ la 
Eoxwaré tre WdAdtwva ds tetupwpevov. mrop- 
ms yoov yevonevyns tmmov Oeacduevos dpvaktypy 
dnov mpos tov IlAdtrwva, “ éddKers por Kat od 
aA > 
immos av elvat Aaumpuvtys:”’ tobto Se émel Kal 
\ ¢€ / o a a / > 2 as 
avveyes 6 IlAdtwy immov éemjver. Kai mot edOav 
mpos avTov vooobvTa Kal Geacdpevos Aexavnv év0a 
6 [lAdrev é cunperet ehn, “ xoAnv peev Opa evrabba,, 
TOpov de ody dpa.” ovveBovrAevev "APnvatous Tovs 
évous tmmovs Yndioacbar- aroyov dé iyoupevwr, 
‘ ORs \ \ 99 fiteet , > 
aMa piv Kal orparnyot, dno,  daivovrar map 
viv pndev pabovres, peovov Se xetporovnbevres.”” 
mpos TOV eUTOVT Oy 5 “qoddot ce emawotar,’ “ ri 
> oe) 
yap,’ en, “ Kakov tremoinka;’ otpebavros adtod 
To. dveppwyds Tod TpiBwvos els TO mTpodavés, 
Lwkparns doy pyow, “6p aov da Tob tpiBwvos 
\ . a”) > it ¢ / / 
tiv pirodogiav.”’ €pwrnfets bd Tov, Kkabd dyor 
Mavias ev tO Ilepi tv Uwxpatucdv, ti ovdv 


@ Of. Plato, Phaedrus 260 c. 
> Of. Aelian, Var, Hist. ix. 35. 


VI. 6-8. ANTISTHENES 


the fever themselves.” “It is strange,” said he, 
“that we weed out the darnel from the corn and 
the unfit in war, but do not excuse evil men from 
the service of the state.’”’ When he was asked what 
advantage had accrued to him from philosophy, his 
answer was, “ The ability to hold converse with my- 
self.” Some one having called upon him over the 
wine for a song, he replied, “Then you must accom- 
pany me on the pipe.””’ When Diogenes begged a 
coat of him, he bade him fold his cloak around him 
double. Being asked what learning is the most 
necessary, he replied, ‘‘ How to get rid of having 
anything to unlearn.”” And he advised that when 
men are slandered, they should endure it more 
courageously than if they were pelted with stones. 
And he used to taunt Plato with being conceited. 
‘At all events when in a procession he spied a spirited 
charger he said, turning to Plato, “ It seems to me 
that you would have made just such a proud, showy 
steed.”’ This because Plato was constantly praising 
horseflesh. And one day he visited Plato, who was 
ill, and seeing the basin into which Plato had 
vomited, remarked, “‘ The bile I see, but not the 
pride.” He used to recommend the Athenians to 
vote that asses are horses. When they deemed 
this absurd, his reply was, “ But yet generals are 
found among you who had had no training, but 
were merely elected.” ‘‘ Many men praise you,” 
said one. ‘“ Why, what wrong have I done?” was 
his rejoinder. When he turned the torn part of his 
cloak so that it came into view, Socrates no sooner 
saw this than he said, “I spy your love of fame 
peeping through your cloak.” ® Phanias in his work 
on the Socratics tells us how some one asked him 
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\ pee janie ” 66 Bin -N Gee bow 
Kadds Kayafos éaowro, én, “ei TA Kaka a& ExeLs 
> 2? \ 
ore devKTa eott alors mapa Twv €iddTwY.” mpds 
A : > ~ P ce 9 ~ a 2) wv 
Tov emawodvTa tpudyv, ““ éxOpav maides,” edn, 
 rpudyoeav.” 
A a 7 
9 IIpos 7d mapacynuarifov atro 7 mAdorn 
, CORO NS 2 Late \ Ne € 
prerpaxiov, “ele prov,” Pyotr, “ei dwviv AaBou o 
~ ~ > 
xadKos, emt tive dv oer ceuvevOjvar;”’ tod § 
> fé CC DEHN / 3) 66 > > v4 Ss >> + 
elmovtos, emt KadAg,’ “ odK aicxivy ody,” én, 
ce Vag 0 \ > /, 2) II lol a 
TA duowa yeynOws arxpbdyw ; ovTiKod veaviaKov 
TmoAvwpnoew adtob émayye\Aopevov, ef TO mAoiov 
> f ~ / \ > Ay Af if 
adikotto TY Tapixwv, AaBwv adrov Kat AvAaKov 
Kevov mpos additérwdw Ke Kal ca&dpevos amet 
a See hte \ s we , » oF 
Ths 5€ atrovons TO Sudopor, “6 veavioxos,” én, 
* doe av 70 TrACtov adrob TOY Tapiywr adikynrat.” 
Adros 6€ «at “Avirm ris duyfs airvos 
/ Q 3) a \ AY lod / 

10 yeveoOor doxet kat MeAjtw rod Bavarov. Lovrt- 
Kois yap veavioxois Kata KAéos Tob Lwxpd- 
Tous aduypevois TrepiTvyav amiyayev adtovs mpdos 
tov “Avutov, eina@v ev Oe copwrepov etvat Tod 

So 
Lwxparovs: ef @ dSiayavaxrioavras Tovs septe- 
otras eKdid&ar adrov. ef dé mob. Oedoatto 
yuvatov KeKooUNpEeVvoV, ame eal THY oiKlay adrhs 
kat exéAceve Tov dvdpa e€ayayeiv tmmov Kat bmAc, 
> ~ lal a a 
Wor «bt ev Exor TabTa, dv tpvdav: ayvvetcbat 
yap Ttovrous’ et Sé pun, mEeprarpety TOV KdoMOV. 
"H ? ~ \ Lo r) ) \ > Vs 
peokev avT@ Kat Tdde. SiWaKrHy amedelevue 


1 gutvecda vulg. 


2 Here follow three extracts of Cynic maxims or rules of 
conduct ; for, strictly speaking, they had no tenets proper 
(ddéa1, Sdyuara). ‘The last (§ 13) seems to be derived from 
Diocles. 
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VI. 8-10. ANTISTHENES 


what’ he must do to be good and noble, and he 
replied, “‘ You must learn from those who know that 
the faults you have are to be avoided.’ When 
_ some one extolled luxury his reply was, “‘ May the 
_ sons of your enemies live in luxury.” 

To the youth who was posing fantastically as an 
artist’s model he put this question, “ Tell me, if the 
bronze could speak, on what, think you, would it 
pride itself most?’’ “On its beauty,” was the 
reply. “ Then,” said he, “ are you not ashamed of 
delighting in the very same quality as an inanimate 
object?’ Whena young man from Pontus promised 
to treat him with great consideration as soon as his 
_ boat with its freight of sait fish should arrive, he 
took him and an empty wallet to a flour-dealer’s, 
got it filled, and was going away. When the woman 
asked for the money, “The young man will pay,” 
_ said he, “‘ when his boatload of salt fish arrives.” 

Antisthenes is held responsible for the exile of 
-Anytus and the execution of Meletus. For he fell 
in with some youths from Pontus whom the fame of 

Socrates had brought to Athens, and he led them off 
to Anytus, whom he ironically declared to be wiser 
than Socrates; whereupon (it is said) those about 
him with much indignation drove Anytus out of the 
city. If he saw a woman anywhere decked out with 
ornaments, he would hasten to her house and bid 
her husband bring out his horse and arms, and then, 
if the man possessed them, let his extravagance 
_ alone, for (he said) the man could with these defend 
himself; but, if he had none, he would bid him 
_ strip off the finery. 

Favourite themes * with him were the following. 
He would prove that virtue can be taught; that 
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Hv aperiy. Tovs adrods edyevels [7 ]ovs* Kat 
11 evapérous: abraépKyn dé THY dipeTiy mpos €<vdatpo- 
viav, pndevos mpogdeojevny ore p47) Ueokparucijs 
ioxvos. THv 7 apeTiy Tov epyov elvat, pyre 
Aoyov mcioraw Seomerny payre padnudray. 
attapkn T evar TOV copov: mdvTa yap adrod 
elvan TA TOV GAkwy. TH 7 adogiav ayabdv Kat 
ioov TH TOvw. Kal Tov coddv ov KaTa TOUS 
Keyevous vomous modutevoco$ar, aAAd KaTa TOV 
THS apeTHs. yaunoew Te TeKvoTrolias ydpw, Tats 
edpveoTtdtas ovvidvTa yuvaréi. Kal epacOjoecbar 
dé+ udvov yap €idevat Tov copov Tivwv xp7) epav. 

’Avaypages 8 adrod Kal Atonhijs TavTt. T 
0b Sévov ovdev ovd dmopov.* ak€uepactos 6 
ayabds: of omovdato. pidror- ovppdxovs trovetobat 
Tovs evyvyous dua Kal Sikaiovs: davadaiperov 
OmAov 1 apeTy KpetrTov eat pet dAiywv ayaldv 
mpos amavtas Tovs KaKovs 7) fEeTA TOAADY KaK@v 
mpos dXlyous ayabods payeoOar. mpooéyew Tots 
€xOpots: mp@rou yap Ta apapTnudrav alcbavovrar. 
Tov Sikavov mept mAclovos motetobar TOD auyyevois: 
avopos Kat yuvaikos 7) abr?) apeTn: Tayaba Kadd, 
Td KAKA aloypa: Ta Tovnpa voule mavTa ~eviKd. 
13 Tetyos aodardorarov dpdovnow: pre yap KaTrap= 

peiv purjre mpodidoo8a. telyn KaTacKevaoréov ev 

tots att@v avaddtois Aoyropots. dueAdyero & 
ev 7 Kuvoodpyer yupvaciw puxpov amobev ta&v 
muAdv: dOev tives Kal THY KUViKHY evTeDOev dvo- 
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1 rods vulg.: os Richards. 
® dropov coni, Henr, Steph. for aro codd. 
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VI. 10-13. ANTISTHENES 


nobility belongs to none other than the virtuous. 
And he held virtue to be sufficient in itself to ensure 
happiness, since it needed nothing else except the 
strength of a Socrates. And he maintained that 
virtue is an affair of deeds and does not need a store 
of words or learning; that the wise man is self- 
sufficing, for all the goods of others are his; that 
ill repute is a good thing and much the same as pain ; 
that the wise man will be guided in his public acts 
not by the established laws but by the law of virtue; 
that he will also marry in order to have children 
from union with the handsomest women; further- 
more that he will not disdain to love, for only the 
wise man knows who are worthy to be loved. 
Diocles records the following sayings of his: 
To the wise man nothing is foreign or impractic- 
able. A good man deserves to be loved. Men of 
worth are friends. Make allies of men who are at 
once brave and just. Virtue is a weapon that cannot 
be taken away. It is better to be with a handful 
of good men fighting against all the bad, than with 
hosts of bad men against a handful of good men. 
Pay attention to your enemies, for they are the 
first to discover your mistakes. Esteem an honest 
man aboveakinsman. Virtue is the same for women 
as for men. Good actions are fair and evil actions 
foul. Count all wickedness foreign and alien. 
Wisdom is a most sure stronghold which never 
crumbles away nor is betrayed. Walls of defence 
must be constructed in our own impregnable reason- 
ings. He used to converse in the gymnasium of 
Cynosarges (White hound) at no great distance from 
the gates, and some think that the Cynic school 
derived its name from Cynosarges. Antisthenes 
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pacbjva. adtdés 7° émexadetro ‘AnAoktwv Kat 
mp&tos edimrwae Tov TpiPwva, Kala dnor Avoxdfs, 
Kal povm att@ éxphro: Baxtpov 7 avédaBe Kat 
mpav. mp@rov sé cat NedvOys dyoi SurrAGoa 
owsdriov. Lwoupdryns 8 ev ctpirn Aradoyadv 
Avddwpov tov *Acrédiov, Kai mbywva Kabetvat 
Kat mypa Kat Baxtpw xpqoba. 

14 Todrov pdvov ex mavtwv® Lwxpatindv Ocd- 
Topmos eTawel Kat Pyor Sewvov 7° elvar Kat Sv” dpu- 
Alas éupedots trayayéoba mdvb? dvtwodv. d7jAov 
S° €« r&v ovyypappdtwv Kak Tod Eevodavros 
Luprociov. Soret dé Kat tis dvdpwdeordrys 
Lrwurijs xardpEar: dev Kat "APyvaros 6 emvypap~ 
patomous Tept adtdv dyotv obrws: 


> a , V7 a , 

@ oTwkdv wvOwv eidiuoves, & wavdprora 
doypara tais tepais évOéuevor ceAlow, 
AY > \ ~ > \ / A \ > ~ 

Tav aperav yuxas ayabov pdvov: dde yap dvSpav 
povva Kat Biordy p¥cato Kal 7éALas. 

capkos 5° ydumdOypa, dirov téos avdpdow aAXois, 

n pia Tov Mojuns jvuce Ovyarépwv. 


15 Odros jyjoato Kal ris Avoyévous amabelas Kat 
ths Kparnros éyxparetas Kal ris Zavewvos Kap-~ 
Teplas, adros drobeuevos TH Twodurela 7a Oeuddra.. 
0 dé Hevoddv Hdiorov pév evar rep ras dpuAlas 
dnow adrév, eykparéorarov Sé rep) Tada. 

Dépovra 8 adrod ovyypdupata tépyor Séxa: 
> 


mp@tos ev @ 


1 A’rox’wy: Reiske, 2 rdvrwv <r&v> Richards. 
tS SOs 28 TOR EE ee eee 
@ Anth. Pal. ix. 496. 
» de. Erato; of. Athen. xiii. p. 555 b, Ap. Rhod. iii. 1, 
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VI. 13-15. ANTISTHENES 


himself too was nicknamed a hound pure and simple, 
And he was the first, Diocles tells us, to double his 


cloak and be content with that one garment and to 


take up a staff and a wallet. Neanthes too asserts 
that he was the first to double his mantle. Sosicrates, 
however, in the third book of his Successions of 
Philosophers says this was first done by Diodorus 
of Aspendus, who also let his beard grow and used 


__a staff and a wallet. 


Of all the Socratics Antisthenes alone is praised by 
Theopompus, who says he had consummate skill and 
could by means of agreeable discourse win over 
whomsoever he pleased. And this is clear from his 


_ writings and from Xenophon’s Banquet. It would 


seem that the most manly section of the Stoic School 
owed its origin to him. Hence Athenaeus the 
epigrammatist writes thus of them ?: 


Ye experts in Stoic story, ye who commit to sacred pages 


~ most excellent doctrines—that virtue alone is the good of 


the soul: for virtue alone saves man’s life and cities. But 
that Muse ? that is one of the daughters of Memory approves 
the pampering of the flesh, which other men have chosen for 
their aim. 


Antisthenes°* gave the impulse to the indifference 
of Diogenes, the continence of Crates, and the hardi- 
hood of Zeno, himself laying the foundations of their 


state. Xenophon calls him the most agreeable of 


men in conversation and the most temperate in 


__everything else. 


F 


His writings are preserved in ten volumes. .The 
first includes : 


¢ It seems clear that the passage which begins here is not 
from the same source as that (in § 14) which precedes the 


. epigram. 
4 


_ 
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Ilept AcEews 7) Tept yapaxtypor. 

Aias 7) Atavros Aéyos. 

’Odvaceds 7) rept “Odvoecéews. 

Operrov drodoyia 7 rept TOV duxoypaduv. 
*Iooypady 7 Avoias kai looxpdrys. 

IIpds tov “looxpdérovs “Apdptupov. 


St / r) / > «& 
Opos OEUTEPOS EV w 
16 Ilepi (wv picews. 
Tlept radoroutas 7) rept ydoov épwrikds, 
Ilept tov coficrov pvovwoyvapoviKds. 
Tlepi Suxasortvns Kal avdpeias mpotpertixds mpOros, 
Sedrepos, TpiTos. 
Tlept Ocdyvidos 8 € 
, MA ? ©. 
Toros Tpiros ev @ 
Tlepi dya6od. 
PLY 
Ilept dvdpetas. 
Ilept vopov 7) wept moXtrelas. 
Tlept vépov 7) rept Kadov Kat dixaiov. 
Tlept éAevOepias kat SovrA<cias. 
p p 
/ 
Ilept ricrews. 
Ilept éritpdrov 7 wept Tot weiPer Oa, 
Tlept vixns otxovopeKds. 
pt vixy yt 


Topos téraptos ev @ 
Ktpos. 
“HpaxA7s 6 pelCwv 7 rept irxvos, 


a 


Topos mépmros ev @ 


st 
Kipos 7 wept Baotrcas. 
> Aoracia. 
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VI. 15-16. ANTISTHENES 


A Treatise on Expression, or Styles of Speaking. 

Ajax, or The Speech of Ajax. 

Odysseus, or Concerning Odysseus. 

A Defence of Orestes, or Concerning Forensic 
Writers. 

Isography (similar writing), or Lysias and Isocrates. 

A Reply to the Speech of Isocrates entitled 
“Without Witnesses.” 


Vol. 2 includes : 

Of the Nature of Animals. 

Of Procreation of Children, or Of Marriage: a dis- 
course on love. . 

Of the Sophists: a work on Physiognomy. 

On Justice and Courage: a hortative work in three 
books. 

Concerning Theognis, making a fourth and a fifth 
book. 


In the third volume are treatises : 


Of the Good. 

Of Courage. 

Of Law, or Of a Commonwealth. 

Of Law, or Of Goodness and Justice. 
Of Freedom and Slavery. 

Of Belief. 

Of the Guardian, or On Obedience. 
Of Victory : an economic work. 


In the fourth volume are included : 
Cyrus. 
The Greater Heracles, or Of Strength. 
The fifth contains : 
Cyrus, or Of Sovereignty. 
Aspasia. 
VOL. II c 17 
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Topos exros ev @ 
"AAI Oewa. 
Tlept rot Suahéyer Oat len. 
DdOwv 7) wept Tov avTrdeyew a’ B’ ¥ 
Tlepi dcadexrov. 
Topmos €Bdopos ev @ 
Tlepi madeias 7] 7 Gvoparov a’ B’ Y ae 
Tlepi 6 ovopdreov XpyTEws €purriKos, 
Tlepi é EPUTHTEWS: kat drrox pices. 
epi d0€ns kat emrrijpns a pay 
Tlept tov drobaveiv. 
Tlepi (wns kat Oavarov. 
Ilept trav ev adov. 
Tlepi dicews a’ 8’ 
"Epdtynpa rept picews B’. 
Adgéat 7 épiotikds. 
Tlept rod pavOdvery rpoBAnpara, 


Topos dydoos év @ 
Ilept povorkis. 
Ilept e€nynrov. 
Tlept “Opypov. 
Tlept ddixias Kat doeBelas. 
Ilepi KéAyarros. 
Ilept katackdmov. 
Tlept H8ovijs. 


/ ” z So 
Topos evatos év & 


Tlepi Odvoceias. 

Tlepi ris pdBdov. 

AOnva i} rept TnrAeudyov. 
Ilept “EXévns xat Inveddays. 
Tlepi Tpwréws, 

KivxAoy 7 rept ‘Odvecéws. 
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VI. 16-17. ANTISTHENES 


The sixth: 
Truth. 
Of Discussion: a handbook of debate. 
Satho, or Of Contradiction, in three books. 
On Talk. 


The seventh volume contains the following : 


On Education, or On Names, in five books. 
On the Use of Names: a controversial work. 
Of Questioning and Answering. 

Of Opinion and Knowledge, in four books, 
Of Dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of Those in the Underworld. 

Of Nature, in two books. 

A Problem concerning Nature, two books. 
Opinions, or The Controversialist. 
Problems about Learning. 


In the eighth volume are : 
On Music. 


On Commentators. 

On Homer. 

On Wickedness and Impiety. 
On Calchas. 

On the Scout. 

Qn Pleasure. 


The ninth volume contains : 


Of the Odyssey. 
Of the Minstrel’s Staff. 
Athena, or Of Telemachus. 
Of Helen and Penelope. 
Of Proteus. 
Cyclops, or Of Odysseus. 
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13 Tlept olvov ypioews 7) wept peOns 7) rept Tod KtxAwros. 
Ilepi Kipxns. 
Tlepi “Apguapdov. 


Ilept rod ?Odvacews Kat IInveAorns kal wept TOU KvVos. 


Topos S€xatos ev @ 


HpaxAjs 7 Mééas. 
“Hpakdijs 7 1) “rept ppovirews 7) ta xvos. 
Képos 7 7 €pupevos. 

Dpos 7) KardoKor ou, 
MevéEevos 7) rept Tot dpyeuv. © 
"AAKiBiddys. 
"Apxédaos 7) rept Bacrreias. 


\ ~ 73 ’ a v4 
Kai radra pev eotw & cvveypaer. 


*Qu Tower dia TO TAHVOS emityrav “ mavtopuy 
> 
predovd.” ; gyow avrov. ereAevrnge dé appw- 
ortg OTE Kal Avoyévns elouwy mpdos avTov edn, 
by \ 
“pre xpeia didrov;’’ Kal mote map adrov 
ANS ” >? / a > >? / “ce / wv 
Evpidiov eywv eloyjer. Tod 5 eumovTos, TiS. av 
> / / ~ PY 2? 
amodvoere poe TOV TOvWwV; deiEas TO Eupidwov, 
Yj ¢ lo 
én, ‘‘ todTo”’: Kal 6s, ‘“T&v movwy,” elmov, “od 
~ a“ ”) > / a , 
19 Tob Civ. eddxet yap mws paraxwrepov dépew 
e ~ > 
Ty vocov bro dirolwias. Kal €oTw yey eis 
avTov odtws exov" 


Tov Biov joba Kvav, “Avriobeves, Oe mepuK@s 
wore Sakety Kpadinv p piyaow, od ord maou 
GAN’ Baves POvorxds, Tay’ epet Tis lows: Ti dé 
TobTo; 
mdvrws eis “Aidny det tw” Sry b eXEW. 


Teyovacr 8¢ Kai dAXou ’Avtiabevers tpets: “‘Hpa- 
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VI. 18-19. ANTISTHENES 


Of the Use of Wine, or Of Intoxication, or Of the 
Cyclops. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus. 

Of Odysseus, Penelope and the Dog. 


The contents of the tenth volume are : 
Heracles, or Midas. 
Heracles, or Of Wisdom or Strength. 
Cyrus, or The Beloved. 
Cyrus, or The Scouts. 
Menexenus, or On Ruling. 
Alcibiades. . 
Archelaus, or Of Kingship. 

This is the list of his writings. 

Timon finds fault with him for writing so much 
and calls him a prolific trifler. He died of disease 
just as Diogenes, who had come in, inquired of him, 
_““ Have you need of a friend?” Once too Diogenes, 
when he came to him, brought a dagger. And 
when Antisthenes cried out, “Who will release me 
from these pains?” replied, “This,” showing him 
the dagger. ‘I said,” quoth the other, “ from 
my pains, not from life.” It was thought that he 
showed some weakness in bearing his malady through 
love of life. And here are my verses upon him ¢: 

Such was your nature, Antisthenes, that in your lifetime 
you were a very bulldog to rend the heart with words, if not 
with teeth. Yet you died of consumption. Maybe some one 
will say, What of that? We must anyhow have some guide 
to the world below. 

There have been three other men named Anti- 
sthenes: one a follower of Heraclitus, another a 


@ Anth. Pal, vii. 115. 
ON! 
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if A US / / 

KXelrevos els, Kat Erepos "Edéouos, kat ‘Pdduds tis 
toTopiKos. 

’Exreid7) 5é Tods am’ ’Apiotiamov SreAnAvbapev 

\ / lot 5). id \ Fete } > A 
kal Daidwvos, viv eAkvowmev Tovs am VTU- 

Ni > / 

obévous KuviKovs Te Kab oTwiKoUs. Kal €xeTwW 
aoe. 


Ked. 8’. AIOTENHS 


Avoyévns ‘Ikeotov tpamelirov Lwwreds. dyeat 
Sé AvoxdAjs, Snpoolay adbrod tiv tpamelav Exovtos 
Tov TaTpos Kal Tapaxyapa€avTos TO vopLopa, puyetv. 
EvPovridns 8 ev 7@ Ilept Atoyévous adrdév dyor 
Avoyévyv tobro mpa€ar Kat ovvaddoba TH rrarpi. 
od piv adda Kal adtos mept abtod dnow ev TO 
TlopddAw ws tapayapd&ar TO voutopa. evior 9° 
eripedAntiy yevdouevov avarreroOjvar bd TOV TEex-° 
vitdv Kat eADovra eis AcAgpods 7 «is TO Arjdvov ev 
Th matpid. ’AmdAAwvos muvOavecOar ¢i Tatra 
mpaéer amep avareiBerar: Too 5é ovyywprnoavtos 
TO TOAUTLKOV VopLOWa, Od GuVEis, TO KEpua, eKLBd1)- 
Aevoe Kat dwpabeis, ws pev twes, edvyadevOn, 
ws dé twes, Exav breEHADe PoByOeis. Eviow dé 
fact mapa Tod Tatpds adtov AaBdvta TO vopuwopa. 
divahOecipar: Kal Tov pev deOevta amobavely, Tov dé 
duyetv eAOeiv 7” eis AcAdods kat ruvOavopevov obk 
el mapayapager, adAd ti mowmoas evdo€dTaTos 
€oTat, oTw AaPety Tov xpnopov TobTOV. 
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VI. 19-21. ANTISTHENES—DIOGENES 


native of Ephesus, and the third of Rhodes, a 
historian. 

And whereas we have enumerated the pupils of 
Aristippus and of Phaedo, we will now append an 
account of the Cynics and Stoics who derive from 
Antisthenes. And let it be in the following order. 


Cuapter 2. DIOGENES (404-323 B.c.) 


Diogenes was a native of Sinope, son of Hicesius, 
a banker. Diocles relates that he went into exile 
because his father was entrusted with the money of 
the state and adulterated the coinage. But Eubu- 
lides in his book on Diogenes says that Diogenes 
himself did this and was forced to leave home along 
with his father. Moreover Diogenes himself actu- 
ally confesses in his Pordalus that he adulterated the 
coinage. Some say that having been appointed to 
superintend the workmen he was persuaded by them, 
and that he went to Delphi or to the Delian oracle 
in his own city and inquired of Apollo whether he 
should do what he was urged to do. When the god 
gave him permission to alter the political currency, 
not understanding what this meant, he adulterated 
the state coinage, and when he was detected, accord- 
ing to some he was banished, while according to 
others he voluntarily quitted the city for fear of 
consequences. One version is that his father en- 
trusted him with the money and that he debased 
it,in consequence of which the father was imprisoned 
and died, while the son fled, came to Delphi, and 
inquired, not whether he should falsify the coinage, 
but what he should do to gain the greatest reputation ; 
and that then it was that he received the oracle. 
23 
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Tevéuevos Sé ’AOivnow ’Avticbéver trapéBare. 
Too de Suwbovpevov dua TO pndéva mpooiecbar, 
e€<Brdlero TH mpooedpia. Kal Tote THY BaxTypiav 
erravarenvapevov avr@ TH Kepadiy bTocXw, 

mate,” elev: “od yap evprjoers oUTw ornpov 
EvAov @ pe biciotcl ews av TU daivy Aéyoov ‘ 
rouvredbev Sujxovoev avtob Kal dre guydas ov 
Hpunoev emt tov edtedAq Biov. 

Mov Deacdpevos SvaTpéxovTa, Kaba poe @c<d- 
ppacros € ev TO Meyapix@, Kat pare KolTyv emln- 
TOOVTA [LITE oKdT0s evAaBovpevor 7 7 mobobyrd Tt TOV 
SoxovvTwy amodavoTav, mépov e€edpe THs Tept- 
oTdcews. TpiBwva SimrAWoas mpaOtos KaTad Twas 
dud TO avdyKny éxew Kal evevdew adT@, mHpav 
7 exopicato, év0a atT@ Ta owtia Hv, Kal travti 
Tomw exphTo els mavTa, apioT@v Te Kal Kabevdwv 
Kal duaAeyopuevos. OTe Kal Tovs “AOnvaious epacke, 
Sexvds tHv Tod Avs oroav Kat To Llopzetov, 
abt@ Katreokevakevar evdvaitaobar. Baxrynpia 3° 
ereotypilero aobevioas: ereita pevTow Kal did 
mavTos edoper, ov bay ev dotet, adda Kal? dd0v 
adr i TE Kal TH mp, Kab pnow "AOjvedwpos 6 
“AGnvaiew mpooraTnoas kat IlodvevKtos 6 pnTwp 
Kal Avoavias 6 Aioypiwvos. émuoteihas 5é Twe 
oikidiov atT@ mpovonoacbar, Bpadvvovros, tov év 
TO Mnyrpde miBov eayev oixtay, ws Kab avros év 
Tais emotoAats diacade?. Kal Oépovs pev emi 


@ An eminent politician. Pausanias, i. cc. 25, 26, describes 
a statue of Olympiodorus in the Acropolis, and takes occasion 
to recount his exploits, how (¢. 288 s.c.) he delivered Athens 
from the Macedonians (ef, Plut, Demetr, c. 46). As to 
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VI. 21-23. DIQGENES 


On reaching Athens he fell in with Antisthenes. 
Being repulsed by him, because he never welcomed 
pupils, by sheer persistence Diogenes wore him out. 
Once when he stretched out his staff against him, 
the pupil offered his head with the words, “ Strike, 
for you will find no wood hard enough to keep me 
away from you, so long as I think you’ve something 
to say.” From that time forward he was his pupil, 
~ and, exile as he was, set out upon a simple life. 

Through watching a mouse running about, says 
Theophrastus in the Megarian dialogue, not looking 
for a place to lie down in, not afraid of the dark, not 
seeking any of the things which are considered to be 
dainties, he discovered the means of adapting himself 
to circumstances. He was the first, say some, to 
fold his cloak because he was obliged to sleep in it 
as well, and he carried a wallet to hold his victuals, 
and he used any place for any purpose, for break- 
fasting, sleeping, or conversing. And then he would 
say, pointing to the portico of Zeus and the Hall of 
Processions, that the Athenians had provided him 
with places to live in. He did not lean upon a staff 
until he grew infirm ; but afterwards he would carry 
it everywhere, not indeed in the city, but when 
walking along the road with it and with his wallet ; 
so say Olympiodorus,* once a magistrate at Athens, 
Polyeuctus the orator, and Lysanias the son of 
Aeschrio. He had written to some one to try and 

“procure a cottage for him. When this man was a 
long time about it, he took for his abode the tub in 
the Metroén, as he himself explains in his letters. 
And in summer he used to roll in it over hot sand, 


the variant ’A@qvddwpos, nothing is known of any Athenian 
politician of that name, 
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pdppov Ceoris exvdudetro, xeyudvos 8° avdpidy- 
Tas Kexioviopévous TrepteharBave, mavTaxd0ev 
EQuTOV ovvacKay. 

24, Aewés is jv KatacoBapevoacbar Ta&v dw. 
Kat THY pev EdKAeiSou ayoAny edeye xorry, TH Oe 
Tl\dravos SvarpuBiy KataTpipyy, Tovs dé Avovy- 
ovaKovs ayavas peydAa Javuata pwpots ereye Kal 
TOUS Snpaywyovs dxAov Suaxdvous. edeye dé Kal 
oa Ore ev toon KUBepyytas ev TO Biw Kal iatpods 

L dtAocddous, avveTwTatov ‘elvan tev Cohwy 
Oilew Tov avOpwrov: ote 5é mdAw dvepoKpitas 
Kal pavTets Kal Tovs mpoo€exovTas ToUTOLS 7) TOUS 
ee / x /, la 2QO\ “ 
emt d6€ Kat mAovVTw TEepvonpevous, ovdEV jLaTaLd- 
Tepov vopilew avOpumov. ouvexés Te Edeyev eis 

\ ih / lal / nv Sf, 
tov Blov mapeckevdobas Setv Adyov 7) Bpdyov. 

/ / > / A 

28 Kai wore IlAdrwva ev deimvw moduteAd Kata- 

/ 2\ 7 eye 6 A529) r ce f \ 
vornoas eAdas aufaevor, ti,” dynoiv, “6 oodds 
eis LureAlav mevoas t&v tparelOv Tovtwv xtpw, 


vov TOpaKereveov ovK armodavets;”’ Kat Os, 

*adAa v7) Tovs Deods, ” dna, ‘ Avoyeves, KaKel 
\ ~ be / 2 

Ta TOAAa Tpos eAdas Kal TA TOLAdTa eywounv.” 6 


Ys ce / Ss wy a > - av , 
é, ‘tt otv ede Aci eis Lupaxovoas; 7 TOTE 
¢ °A A > mv” 2h ¥ by} @ a lA 
4 “Arrixt) otk éfepev éddas; aBwpives dé 
a > a 
¢now ev IlavrodamfH iotopia ’Apiotimmov eizeiv 
~ A »” > / > 7 > . > e) nn 
Toto. Kat aAdoTe loyddas eoliwy amjvrer’ aita@ 
/ com A aA ” an \ / . 
got Te, ‘‘e€eaTt cot peraaxety "+ Tob de AaBdvros 

cas > 
Kat paydvros, ep, “ petacxetv elmov, od KaTa- 
ayetv. 

? ~ A yf , 
26. Ilar@v atdrob mote Ta oTpwpata KekAnkdTos 
@ Some of the stories which follow are so much alike that 


it is charitable to suppose that Laertius drew from more than 
one collection of the sayings of Diogenes. 
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VI. 23-26. DIOGENES 


while in winter he used to embrace statues covered 
with snow, using every means of inuring himself 
to hardship. 

He was great at pouring scorn on his contem- 
poraries. The school of Euclides he called bilious, 
and Plato’s lectures waste of time, the performances 
at the Dionysia great peep-shows for fools, and the 
demagogues the mob’s lacqueys. He used also to 
say that when he saw physicians, philosophers and 
pilots at their work, he deemed man the most 
intelligent of all animals; but when again he saw 
interpreters of dreams and diviners and those who 
attended to them, or those who were puffed up with 
conceit of wealth, he thought no animal more silly. 
He would continually say that for the conduct of 
life we need right reason or a halter. 

Observing Plato one day at a costly banquet 
taking olives, ‘ How is it,” he said,® “ that you the 
philosopher who sailed to Sicily for the sake of these 
dishes, now when they are before you do not enjoy 
them?” “Nay, by the gods, Diogenes,” replied 
Plato, “there also for the most part I lived upon 
olives and such like.” ‘“‘ Why then,” said Diogenes, 
“did you need to go to Syracuse? Was it that 
Attica at that time did not grow olives?” But 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History attributes this 
to Aristippus. Again, another time he was eating 
dried figs when he encountered Plato and offered 
him a share of them. When Plato took them and 
ate them, he said, “I said you might share them, 
not that you might eat them all up.” 

And one day when Plato had invited to his house 


> Obviously Favorinus was not the author (vide infra) 
whom Laertius followed here. 
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didous mapa Avovuciov, bn, “ mar& rhv IIAd- 
Twos KevooTrovotay ’’* mpos ov 6 IAdtwv, “ dcov, 
& Acdyeves, tod tédov Sradaivers, Soxdv pur) 
retup@aba.” of S€ dacr tov Avoyévny eizeiv, 
“mat@ tov IlAdtwvos tédov’’: tov dS€ davat, 
* érépw ye tUdw, Avdyeves’’> Lwtiwy 8 ev TH 
retaptw dyot todTo mpos adrov eimetv tov IIda- 
twva Tov Kova. Avoyévys olvev ror Arne adbrov, 
Tote dé Kal ioxddas. 6 5é KEpdpuov GAov Ezrepuipev 
att@: Kat ds,‘ ot,” dor, “ eav epwrnOis dvo Kal 
dvo méoa €otiv, Hixoow amoxpwh; otTws ovre 
mpos Ta aitovpeva Sidws oUTE TOs TA epwrwpev’ 
amoxpivn.” éoxwye 51) Ws amrepavtoAdyov. 

27 "Epwrnbels mod tis ‘ENAddos idor ayalods 
avipas, ‘‘ dvdpas pev,’ elmev, ‘ oddapod, maidas 
8 & Aakedaipow.” omovdaortoyoupévm more 
Ws ovdels mpooyer, eméBadre rTepetilew: aOpo.- 
olevtwr dé, dveidicev ws emt ev tods PAnvadous 
aduxvouxpevwyv omovdaiws, emt S€ Ta oovdata 
Bpadvvevrwy [dAvywpws]. Eedeyeé Te Tept ev Tob 
mapopurrew Kal Aaxrilew aywvrilecbar Todvs avOpa- 
qous, mept d€ Kadokayafias pndéva. Tovs TE 
ypappaticods eOatwale Ta pev Tod *Odvocdws 
Kaka, avalyntobvras, Ta 8 dia ayvoobyTas. Kal 

‘pay Kal Tods povotkods Tas pev ev TH Avpa xopdas 
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28 70: Tods walnuatikods amoBAémew prev mpos TOV 


* The point of Sotion’s version is best seen if for the 
indirect rdv Il\drwrva rdov xiva (sc. mareiv) we substitute the 
direct speech roy UAdrwra 6 xtiwy (sc. rate). 

» From Epictetus iii. 15. 4 it is evident that competition 
in digging trenches (€v r@ dyGve mapopiccecOa) formed a 
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friends coming from Dionysius, Diogenes trampled 
upon his carpets and said, “I trample upon Plato’s 
vainglory.” Plato’s reply was, ““How much pride 
you expose to view, Diogenes, by seeming not to be 
proud.” Others tell us that what Diogenes said 
was, “I trample upon the pride of Plato,” who 
retorted, “ Yes, Diogenes, with pride of another 
sort.”’ Sotion,? however, in his fourth book makes 
the Cynic address this remark to Plato himself. 
Diogenes once asked him for wine, and after that 
also for some dried figs; and Plato sent him a 
whole jar full. Then the other said, ‘‘ If some one 
asks you how many two and two are, will you answer, 
Twenty? So, it seems, you neither give as you are 
asked nor answer as you are questioned.”’ Thus he 
scoffed at him as one who talked without end. 

Being asked where in Greece he saw good men, 
he replied, ‘‘ Good men nowhere, but good. boys at 
Lacedaemon.”” When one day he was gravely dis- 
coursing and nobody attended to him, he began 
whistling, and as people clustered about him, he 
reproached them with coming in all seriousness to 
hear nonsense, but slowly and contemptuously when 
the theme was serious. He would say that men 
strive in digging® and kicking to outdo one 
another, but no one strives to become a good man 
and true. And he would wonder that the gram- 
marians should investigate the ills of Odysseus, 
while they were ignorant of their own. Or that the 
musicians should tune the strings of the lyre, while 
leaving the dispositions of their own souls discordant ; 
that the mathematicians should gaze at the sun 


part of the course of preparation which athletes underwent 
at Olympia. 
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>» Menagius, followed by Hiibner, on the authority of 
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and the moon, but overlook matters close at hand; 
that the orators should make a fuss about justice 
in their speeches, but never practise it; or that 
the avaricious should cry out against money, while 
inordinately fond of it. He used also to condemn 
those who praised honest men for being superior to 
money, while themselves envying the very rich. He 
was moved to anger that men should sacrifice to the 
gods to ensure health and in the midst of the sacrifice 
“should feast to the detriment of health. He was 
astonished that when slaves saw their masters were 
gluttons, they did not steal some of the viands. 
He would praise those who were about to marry 
_and refrained, those who intending to go a voyage 
never set sail, those who thinking to engage in 
politics do no such thing, those also who purposing 
to rear a family do not do so, and those who make 
ready to live with potentates, yet never come near 
them after all. He used to say, moreover, that 
we ought to stretch out our hands to our friends 
with the fingers open and not closed.* Menippus? 
in his Sale of Diogenes tells how, when he was cap- 
tured and put up for sale, he was asked what he 
could do. He replied, “Govern men.’ And he told 
the crier to give notice in case anybody wanted to 
purchase a master for himself. Having been for- 
bidden to sit down, ‘‘ It makes no difference,” said 
he, “for in whatever position fishes lie, they still 
find purchasers.” And he said he marvelled that 
before we buy a jar or dish we try whether it rings 
true, but if it is a man are content merely to look 


Ambrosius, reads ‘‘ Hermippus ” ; for among the works of 
Menippus enumerated by Laertius below (§ 101) there is no 
mention of a ‘‘ Sale of Diogenes.” 
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at him. To Xeniades who purchased him he said, 
“You must obey me, although I am a slave; for, 
if a physician or a steersman were in slavery, he 
would be obeyed.’ Eubulus in his book entitled 
The Sale of Diogenes tells us that this was how he 
trained the sons of Xeniades. After their other 
studies he taught them to ride, to shoot with the 
bow, to sling stones and to hurl javelins. Later, 
_when they reached the wrestling-school, he would 
_ not permit the master to give them full athletic 
training, but only so much as to heighten their 
colour and keep them in good condition. 

The boys used to get by heart many passages 
from poets, historians, and the writings of Diogenes 
himself ; and he would practise them in every short 
cut to a good memory. In the house too he taught 
them to wait upon themselves, and to be content with 
plain fare and water to drink. He used to make them 
crop their hair close and to wear it unadorned, and 
to go lightly clad, barefoot, silent, and not looking 
about them in the streets. He would also take them 
out hunting. They on their part had a great regard 
for Diogenes and made requests of their parents for 
him. The same Eubulus relates that he grew old 
in the house of Xeniades, and when he died was 
buried by his sons. There Xeniades once asked him 
how he wished to be buried. To which he replied, 
“On my face.” “Why?” inquired the other. 

-“ Because,” said he, “ after a little time down will 
be converted into up.” This because the Mace- 
donians had now got the supremacy, that is, had 
risen high from a humble position. Some one took 
him into a magnificent house and warned him not 
to expectorate, whereupon having cleared his throat 
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he discharged the phlegm into the man’s face, being 
unable, he said, to find a meaner receptacle. Others 
father this upon Aristippus. One day he shouted 
out for men, and when people collected, hit out at 
them with his stick, saying, “It was men I called 
for, not scoundrels.’ This is told by Hecato in the 
first book of his Anecdotes. Alexander is reported to 
have said, ““ Had I not been Alexander, I should have 
liked to be Diogenes.” 

_ The word “ disabled ” (dvamipovs), Diogenes held, 
ought to be applied not to the deaf or blind, but to 
those who have no wallet (7#pa). One day he made 
his way with head half shaven into a party of young 
revellers, as Metrocles relates in his Anecdotes, and 
was roughly handled by them. Afterwards he 
entered on a tablet the names of those who had 
struck him and went about with the tablet hung 
round his neck, till he had covered them with 
ridicule and brought universal blame and discredit 
upon them. He described himself as a hound of the 
sort which all men praise, but no one, he added, of 
his admirers dared go out hunting along with him. 
When some one boasted that at the Pythian games 
he had vanquished men, Diogenes replied, ‘‘ Nay, I 
defeat men, you defeat slaves.” 

To those who said to him, “ You are an old man; 
take a rest,” “What?” he replied, “if I were 
running in the stadium, ought I to slacken my pace 
when approaching the goal? ought I not rather to 
put on speed?” Having been invited to a dinner, 
he declared that he wouldn’t go; for, the last time 
he went, his host had not expressed a proper grati- 
tude. He would walk upon snow barefoot and do 
the other things mentioned above. Not only so; he 
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even attempted to eat meat raw, but could not 
manage to digest it. He once found Demosthenes 
the orator lunching at an inn, and, when he retired 
within, Diogenes said, ‘“‘ All the more you will be 
inside the tavern.” When some strangers expressed 
a wish to see Demosthenes, he stretched out his 
middle finger and said, ‘‘ There goes the demagogue 
of Athens.” Some one dropped a loaf of bread and 
was ashamed to pick it up; whereupon Diogenes, 
wishing to read him a lesson, tied a rope to the neck 
of a wine-jar and proceeded to drag it across the 
Ceramicus. 

He used to say that he followed the example of 
_ the trainers of choruses; for they too set the note 
a little high, to ensure that the rest should hit the 
right note. Most people, he would say, are so nearly 
mad that a finger makes all the difference. For, if 
you go along with your middle finger stretched out, 
some one will think you mad, but, if it’s the little 
finger, he will not think so. Very valuable things; 
said he, were bartered for things of no value, and 
vice versa. At all events a statue fetches three 
thousand drachmas, while a quart of barley-flour is 
sold for two copper coins. 

To Xeniades, who purchased him, he said, “‘ Come, 
see that you obey orders.” When he quoted the line, 


Backward the streams flow to their founts,* 


Diogenes asked, ‘‘If you had been ill and had 
purchased a doctor, would you then, instead of 
obeying him, have said ‘“‘ Backward the streams 
flow to their founts’’’? Some one wanted to study 
philosophy under him. Diogenes gave him a tunny 
to carry and told him to follow him. And when 
for shame the man threw it away and departed, 
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some time after on meeting him he laughed and 
said, “ The friendship between you and me was 
broken by a tunny.”” The version given by Diocles, 
_ however, is as follows. Some one having said to 
him, ‘‘ Lay your commands upon us, Diogenes,” 
he took him away and gave him a cheese to carry, 
which cost half an obol. The other declined ; where- 
upon he remarked, “‘ The friendship between you 
and me is broken by a little cheese worth half an 


~ obol.”’ 


One day, observing a child drinking out of his 
hands, he cast away the cup from his wallet with 
the words, “ A child has beaten me in plainness of 
_ living.” He also threw away his bowl when in like 
manner he saw a child who had broken his plate 
taking up his lentils with the hollow part of a morsel 
of bread. He used also to reason thus: “ All things 
belong to the gods. The wise are friends of the 
gods, and friends hold things in common. Therefore 
all things belong to the wise.” One day he saw a 
woman kneeling before the gods in an ungraceful 
attitude, and wishing to free her of superstition, 
according to Zoilus of Perga, he came forward and 
said, “ Are you not afraid, my good woman, that a 
god may be standing behind you ?—for all things 
are full of his presence—and you may be put to 
shame?” He dedicated to Asclepius a bruiser who, 
whenever people fell on their faces, used to run up 

to them and bruise them. 
_ All the curses of tragedy, he used to say, had 
lighted upon him. At all events he was 


A homeless exile, to his country dead. 
A wanderer who begs his daily bread.* 


But he claimed that to fortune he could oppose 
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*° Cf Plut. Alew. c. 14. 
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courage, to convention nature, to passion reason. 
When he was sunning -himself in the Craneum, 
Alexander came and stood over him and said, “‘ Ask 
_ of me any boon you like.” To which he replied, 
“Stand out of my light.” Some one had been 
_ reading aloud for a very long time,.and when he was 
_ near the end of the roll pointed to a space with 
no writing on it. ‘‘ Cheer up, my men,” cried 
Diogenes; “there’s land in sight.”” To one who 
_ by argument had proved conclusively that he 
had horns, he said, touching his forehead, “ Well, 
I for my part don’t see any.” In like manner, 
when somebody declared that there is no such 
_ thing as motion, he got up and walked about. 
When some one was discoursing on celestial pheno- 
mena, “ How many days,” asked Diogenes, “ were 
you in coming from the sky?” A eunuch of bad 
character had inscribed on his door the words, “ Let 
_ nothing evil enter.’ ‘‘ How then,’ he asked, “ is 
the master of the house to get in? ’’ When he had 
anointed his feet with unguent, he declared that from 
his head the unguent passed into the air, but from his 
feet into his nostrils. The Athenians urged him to 
become initiated, and told him that in the other 
world those who have been initiated enjoy a special 
privilege. ‘‘ It would be ludicrous,”’ quoth he, “ if 
Agesilaus and Epaminondas are to dwell in the mire, 
while certain folk of no account will live in the Isles 
of the Blest because they have been initiated.” 
When mice crept on to the table he addressed 
them thus, “See now even Diogenes keeps para- 
sites.” When Plato styled him a dog, “ Quite true,” 
he said, ‘‘ for I come back again and again to those 
who have sold me.” As he was leaving the public 
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* Where the wool was of fine quality, as near Tarentum 
(Hor. Carm. ii. 6. 10 “‘ pellitis ovibus’’), the fleeces were 
protected by coverings of skin, partly against damage from 
brambles and partly to preserve the colour (Varro, R.R. ii. 2). 
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baths, somebody inquired if many men were bathing. 
He said, No. But to another who asked if there was 
a great crowd of bathers, he said, Yes. Plato had 


_ defined Man as an animal, biped and featherless, 


and was applauded. Diogenes plucked a fowl and 


_ brought it into the Jecture-room with the words, 


_ “Here is Plato’s man.” In consequence of which 


there was added to the definition, ‘ having broad 
nails.” To one who asked what was the proper 


time for lunch, he said, “ If a rich man, when you 


will; if a poor man, when you can.” 
At Megara he saw the sheep protected by leather 
jackets, while the children went bare. “ It’s better,” 


_ said he, “to be a Megarian’s ram than his son.’ 4 


To one who had brandished a beam at him and then 
cried, “ Look out,” he replied, “ What, are you 
intending to strike me again?’’ He used to call 
the demagogues the lackeys of the people and the 


- crowns awarded to them the efflorescence of fame. 


He lit a lamp in broad daylight and said, as he went 
about, “ I am looking for a man.” One day he got 
a thorough drenching where he stood, and, when the 
bystanders pitied him, Plato said, if they really 
pitied him, they should move away, alluding to his 
vanity. When some one hit him a blow with his fist, 
“ Heracles,” said he, ‘‘ how came I to forget to put 
on a helmet when I walked out?’ Further, when 
Meidias assaulted him and went on to say, “ There 
are 3000 drachmas to your credit,” the next day he 
took a pair of boxing-gauntlets, gave him a thrashing 
and said, ‘‘ There are 3000 blows to your credit.” 


We are reminded of what Augustus said when he heard of 
the execution of Antipater, “ It is better to be Herod’s pig 


than his son.” 
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When Lysias the druggist asked him if he believed 
in the gods, ‘“ How can I help believing in them,” 
said he, ‘when I see a god-forsaken wretch like 
_you?”’ Others give this retort to Theodorus. 
_ Seeing some one perform religious purification, he 

said, “‘ Unhappy man, don’t you know that you can 
no more get rid of errors of conduct by sprinklings 
than you can of mistakes in grammar?’’ He would 
_rebuke men in general with regard to their prayers, 
_ declaring that they asked for those things which 
seemed to them to be good, not for such as are truly 
good. As for those who were excited over their 
dreams he would say that they cared nothing for 
- what they did in their waking hours, but kept their 
curiosity for the visions called up in their sleep. At 
Olympia, when the herald proclaimed Dioxippus to 
be victor over the men, Diogenes protested, “ Nay, 
he is victorious over slaves, I over men.” 

Still he was loved by the Athenians. At all 
events, when a youngster broke up his tub, they 
gave the boy a flogging and presented Diogenes 
with another. Dionysius the Stoic says that after 
Chaeronea he was seized and dragged off to Philip, 
and being asked who he was, replied, “ A spy upon 
your insatiable greed.” For this he was admired 
and set free. 

Alexander having on one occasion sent a letter to 
Antipater at Athens by a certain Athlios, Diogenes, 
_who was present, said : 

Graceless son of graceless sire to graceless wight by 
graceless squire. 

Perdiccas having threatened to put him to death 
unless he came to him, “‘ That’s nothing wonder- 
ful,” quoth he, “ for a beetle or a tarantula would 
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* 4.é. ‘*some day you’ll come to the gallows.” 
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do the same.’’ Instead of that he would have ex- 
pected the threat to be that Perdiccas would be 
quite happy to do without his company. He would 
often insist loudly that the gods had given to men 
_ the means of living easily, but this had been put 
_ out of sight, because we require honeyed cakes, 
unguents and the like. Hence to a man whose 
shoes were being put on by his servant, he said, 
“You have not attained to full felicity, unless he 
' wipes your nose as well; and that will come, when 
you have lost the use of your hands.” 

- Once he saw the officials of a temple leading away 
some one who had stolen a bowl belonging to the 
_ treasurers, and said, “ The great thieves are leading 
away the little thief.” Noticing a lad one day 
throwing stones at a cross (gibbet), ““ Well done,” he 
said, ‘‘ you will hit your mark.’’* When some boys 
_ elustered round him and said, “‘ Take care he doesn’t 
_ bite us,” he answered, “ Never fear, boys, a dog 
does not eat beetroot.” To one who was proud of 
wearing a lion’s skin his words were, “‘ Leave off dis- 
honouring the habiliments of courage.”” When some 
one was extolling the good fortune of Callisthenes 
and saying what splendour he shared in the suite 
of Alexander, “‘ Not so,” said Diogenes, “ but rather 
ill fortune; for he breakfasts and dines when 
Alexander thinks fit.” 

Being short of money, he told his friends that he 
applied to them not for alms, but for repayment of 
his due. When behaving indecently in the market- 
place, he wished it were as easy to relieve hunger 

by rubbing an empty stomach. Seeing a youth 
starting off to dine with satraps, he dragged him 
_ off, took him to his friends and bade them keep 
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¢ “You would not see so many bones if I were the dog,” 
was Dante’s retort when annoyed by similar attentions at 
the table of Can Grande. 
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strict watch over him. When a youth effeminately 
attired put a question to him, he declined to answer 
unless he pulled up his robe and showed whether he 
_ was man or woman. A youth was playing cottabos 
in the baths. Diogenes said to him, ‘‘ The better 
you play, the worse it is for you.” At a feast 
certain people kept throwing all the bones to him as 
they would have done to a dog. Thereupon he 
played a dog’s trick and drenched them. 
3 Rhetoricians and all who talked for reputation he 
used to call “thrice human,” meaning thereby 
“thrice wretched.” An ignorant rich man he used 
to call “ the sheep with the golden fleece.” Seeing 
a notice on the house of a profligate, ‘‘ To be sold,” 
he said, ‘‘ I knew well that after such surfeiting you 
would throw up the owner.” To a young man who 
complained of the number of people who annoyed 
him by their attentions he said, ‘‘ Cease to hang out 
_ a sign of invitation.” Of a public bath which was 
_ dirty he said, “ When people have bathed here, 
where are they to go to get clean?”’ There was 
a stout musician whom everybody depreciated and 
Diogenes alone praised. When asked why, he said, 
“ Because being so big, he yet sings to his lute and 
does not turn brigand.” 

The musician who was always deserted by his 
audience he greeted with a “ Hail chanticleer,”’ and 
when asked why he so addressed him, replied, 
‘Because your song makes every one get up.” A 
young man was delivering a set speech, when 
Diogenes, having filled the front fold of his dress 
with lupins, began to eat them, standing right oppo- 
site to him. Having thus drawn off the attention of 
the assemblage, he said he was greatly surprised 
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_ that they should desert the orator to look at himself. 
A very superstitious person addressed him thus, 
“With one blow I will break your head.” “ And 

I,” said Diogenes, ‘‘ by a sneeze from the left will 
make you tremble.” Hegesias having asked him to 
lend him one of his writings, he said, ‘‘ You are a 
simpleton, Hegesias; you do not choose painted 
figs, but real ones; and yet you pass over the true 
training and would apply yourself to written rules.” 

~ When some one reproached him with his exile, his 
reply was, “‘ Nay, it was through that, you miserable 
fellow, that I came to be a philosopher.” Again, 
when some one reminded him that the people of 

_ Sinope had sentenced him to exile, “ And I them,” 
said he, “to home-staying.’”’ Once he saw an 

Olympic victor tending sheep and thus accosted 

him: “ Too quickly, my good friend, have you left 

Olympia for Nemea.*”’ Being asked why athletes are 

so stupid, his answer was, “‘ Because they are built 

up of pork and beef.” He once begged alms of a 

statue, and, when asked why he did so, replied, 

“To get practice in being refused.” In asking alms 

—as he did at first by reason of his poverty— 

he used this form: ‘‘ If you have already given to 

anyone else, give to me also ; if not, begin with me.” 

On being asked by a tyrant what bronze is best 
for a statue, he replied, “ That of which Harmodius 
and Aristogiton were moulded.” Asked how 

Dionysius treated his friends, ‘“‘ Like purses,” he 

replied; “so long as they are full, he hangs them 

up, and, when they are empty, he throws them 
away.” Some one lately wed had set up on his door 
the notice : 
@ Shepherd’s Bush. 
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a Cf. inf. vii. § 111; 1 Tim. vi. 10, ‘‘ The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 
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The son of Zeus, victorious Heracles, 
Dwells here ; let nothing evil enter in. 


To which Diogenes added “ After war, alliance.” 
The love of money he declared to be mother-city 
of all evils.* Seeing a spendthrift eating olives in a 
tavern, he said, “If you had breakfasted in this 
fashion, you would not so be dining.” 

Good men he called images of the gods, and love 

the business of the idle. To the question what is 
wretched in life he replied, ‘‘ An old man destitute.” 
Being asked what creature’s bite is the worst, he 
said, ‘‘ Of those that dre wild a sycophant’s ; of those 
that are tame a flatterer’s.” Upon seeing two 
centaurs very badly painted, he asked, “ Which of 
these is Chiron?” (worseman). Ingratiating speech 
he compared to honey used to choke you. The 
stomach he called livelihood’s Charybdis.® Hearing 
a report that Didymon the flute-player had been 
caught in adultery, his comment was, “His name 
alone is sufficient to hang him.” To the question 
why gold is pale, his reply was, “ Because it has so 
many thieves plotting against it.” On seeing a 
woman carried in a litter, he remarked that the cage 
was not in keeping with the quarry. 
_ One day seeing a runaway slave sitting on the 
brink of a well, he said, “Take care, my lad, you 
don’t fall in.” Seeing a boy taking clothes at the 
baths, he asked, “Is it for a little unguent 
(dXerpparcov) or is it for anew cloak (4AN’ ipariov) ?” 
Seeing some women hanged from an olive-tree, he 
said, “ Would that every tree bore similar fruit.” 
On seeing a footpad he accosted him thus : 


> 4,¢. a whirlpool engulfing a man’s livelihood. 
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1 épwrnfels . . . pawduevos cancellis inclusit Cobet. 
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What mak’st thou here, my gallant ? 
Com’st thou perchance for plunder of the dead ? 4 


Being asked whether he had any maid or boy to 
wait on him, he said “No.” “If you should die, 
then, who will carry you out to burial?” ‘‘ Who- 
ever wants the house,” he replied. 

Noticing a good-looking youth lying in an exposed 
position, he nudged him and cried, ‘‘ Up, man, up, 
lest some foe thrust a dart into thy back!” To one 
who was feasting lavishly he said : 


Short-liv’d thou’lt be, my son, by what thou—buy’st.? 


As Plato was conversing about Ideas and using 
the nouns “ tablehood”’ and “ cuphood,” he said, 
“Table and cup I see; but your tablehood and 
cuphood, Plato, I can nowise see.” “‘ That’s readily 
accounted for,” said Plato, “ for you have the eyes 
to see the visible table and cup ; but not the under- 
standing by which ideal tablehood and cuphood are 
discerned.” ; 

On being asked by somebody, ‘‘ What sort of a 
man do you consider Diogenes to be ?” “ A Socrates 
gone mad,” saidhe.° Being asked what was the right 
time to marry, Diogenes replied, ‘‘ For a young man 
not yet: for an old man never at all.” Being asked 
what he would take to be soundly cuffed, he replied, 
“‘ Ahelmet.”’ Seeing a youth dressing with elaborate 
care, he said, ‘‘ If it’s for men, you're a fool; if for 
women, a knave.’’ One day he detected a youth 
blushing. “ Courage,” quoth he, “that is the hue 

@ Hom. JI. x. 343, 387. 

> Of. Hom. Jl. y. 40, xviii. 95. 

© j.e. Plato. This anecdote is found in Aelian, Var. Hist. 
xiv. 33 ele 06, daciv, 6 INdrwv mepl Acroyévous déyew bre 
pawvouevos obros Dwxpdrys éorly. 
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é\day is a verb in the infinitive mood: “* he lashed the steeds 
to make them run.” 
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of virtue.’’ One day after listening to a couple of 
lawyers disputing, he condemned them both, saying 
that the one had no doubt stolen, but the other had 
not lost anything. To the question what wine he 
found pleasant to drink, he replied, “ That for which 
other people pay.’”’ When he was told that many 
people laughed at him, he made answer, “ But I am 
not laughed down.” 

When some one declared that life is an evil, he 
corrected him: “Not life itself, but living ill.” 
When he was advised to go in pursuit of his runaway 
slave, he replied, “It would be absurd, if Manes 
can live without Diogenes, but Diogenes cannot get 
on without Manes.” When breakfasting on olives 
amongst which a cake had been inserted, he flung it 
away and addressed it thus : 


Stranger, betake thee from the princes’ path.4 


And on another occasion thus : 


He lashed an olive.® 


Being asked what kind of hound he was, he replied, 
‘‘When hungry, a Maltese ; when full, a Molossian 
—two breeds which most people praise, though for 
fear of fatigue they do not venture out hunting with 
them. So neither can you live with me, because 
you are afraid of the discomforts.” 
Being asked if the wise eat cakes, “Yes,” he said, 
“cakes of all kinds, just like other men.” Being 
asked why people give to beggars but not to 
philosophers, he said, “ Because they think they may 
one day be lame or blind, but never. expect that 
they will turn to philosophy.” He was begging of 
a miserly man who was slow to respond; so he 
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2 Il. v. 83. 
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said, “‘ My friend, it’s for food that I’m asking, not 
for funeral expenses.” Being reproached one day for 
having falsified the currency, he said, ‘‘ That was the 
time when I was such as you are now; but such 
as I am now, you will never be.” To another who 
reproached him for the same offence he made a more 
scurrilous repartee. 

On coming to Myndus and finding the gates large, 
though the city itself was very small, he cried, 
“Men of Myndus, bar your gates, lest the city 
should run away.’ Seeing a man who had been 
caught stealing purple, he said: 


Fast gripped by purple death and forceful fate.* 


When Craterus wanted him to come and visit him, 
““No,” he replied, “I would rather live on a few 
grains of salt at Athens than enjoy sumptuous fare 
at Craterus’s table.” He went up to Anaximenes 
the rhetorician, who was fat, and said, “‘ Let us 
beggars have something of your paunch ; it will be 
a relief to you, and we shall get advantage.” And 
when the same man was discoursing, Diogenes dis- 
tracted his audience by producing some salt fish. 
This annoyed the lecturer, and Diogenes said, ‘* An 
obol’s worth of salt fish has broken up Anaximenes’ 
lecture-class.” 

Being reproached for eating in the market-place, 
“‘ Well, it was in the market-place,” he said, “ that 
I felt hungry.” Some authors affirm that the follow- 
ing also belongs to him : that Plato saw him washing 
lettuces, came up to him and quietly said to him, 
« Had you paid court to Dionysius, you wouldn’t 
now be washing lettuces,’ and that he with equal 
calmness made answer, “ If you had washed lettuces, 
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@ As Chiron was the wisest and best, so Eurytion was the 
most intemperate, of the Centaurs: “ Eurytion, ebriosus ille 
Centaurus ”’ (Menagius). , 
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"you wouldn’t have paid court to Dionysius.” When 
some one said, “ Most people laugh at you,” his 
reply was, “ And so very likely do the asses at them ; 
but as they don’t care for the asses, so neither do 
I care for them.” One day observing a youth 
studying philosophy, he said, “‘ Well done, Philosophy, 
_ that thou divertest admirers of bodily charms to the 
real beauty of the soul.” 

When some one expressed astonishment at the 
votive offerings in Samothrace, his comment was, 
“There would have been far more, if those who 
were not saved had set up offerings.” But others 
attribute this remark-to Diagoras of Melos. To a 
handsome youth, who was going out to dinner, he 
said, “‘ You will come back a worse man.” When he 
came back and said next day, “ I went and am none 
the worse for it,’’ Diogenes said, ““ Not Worse-man 
(Chiron), but Lax-man (Eurytion).”¢ He was asking 
alms of a bad-tempered man, who said, “ Yes, if 
you can persuade me.” “ If I could have persuaded 
you,” said Diogenes, “ I would have persuaded you 
to hang yourself.” He was returning from Lace- 
daemon to Athens; and on some one asking, ‘‘ Whither 
and whence ?”’ he replied, ‘“‘ From the men’s apart- 
ments to the women’s.” 

He was returning from Olympia, and when some- 
body inquired whether there was a great crowd, 
“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘ a great crowd, but few who could 
be called men.” Libertines he compared to fig- 
trees growing upon a cliff : whose fruit is not enjoyed 
by any man, but is eaten by ravens and vultures. 
When Phryne set up a golden statue of Aphrodite 
in Delphi, Diogenes is said to have written 
upon it: ‘‘ From the licentiousness of Greece.” 
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@ Literally ‘‘ Diogenes the Hound”’; ¢f. ii. § 66. 
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Alexander once came and stood opposite him and 
said, ‘‘ I am Alexander the great king.”’ ‘“ And I,” 
said he, “ am Diogenes the Cynic.” * Being asked 
what he had done to be called a hound, he said, ‘‘ I 
fawn on those who give me anything, I yelp at those 
who refuse, and I set my teeth in rascals.” 

He was gathering figs, and was told by the keeper 
that not long before a man had hanged himself on 
that very fig-tree. “ Then,” said he, “I will now 
purge it.” Seeing an Olympian victor casting re- 
peated glances at a courtesan, “See,” he said, 
““ yonder ram frenzied for battle, how he is held fast 
by the neck fascinated by a common minx.” Hand- 
some courtesans he would compare to a deadly 
honeyed potion. He was breakfasting in the market- 
place, and the bystanders gathered round him with 
cries of “dog.” ‘It is you who are dogs,” cried 
he, “‘ when you stand round and watch me at my 
breakfast.”’ When two cowards hid away from him, 
he called out, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, a hound is not fond 
of beetroot.” After seeing a stupid wrestler prac- 
tising as a doctor he inquired of him, “ What does 
this mean? Is it that you may now have your 
revenge on the rivals who formerly beat you?” 
Seeing the child of a courtesan throw stones at a 
crowd, he cried out, “ Take care you don’t hit your 
father.” 

A boy having shown him a dagger that he had 
received from an admirer, Diogenes remarked, “ A 
pretty blade with an ugly handle.” When some 
people commended a person who had given him a 
gratuity, he broke in with “ You have no praise for 
me who was worthy to receive it.”” When some one 
asked that he might have back his cloak, “ If it was 
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@ Tf this answer is authentic, it apparently shows that the 
famous term ‘ * cosmopolitan ” originated with Diogenes. 

® There is no such line in our mss. of Homer; it is un- 
known to the Scholiasts and to Eustathius. Joshua Barnes, 
in his edition of the Iliad, introduced it as xvi. 82a. Pope 
rendered it, about 1718, as follows (JI. xvi. 86): 


‘Rage uncontrolled through all the hostile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is my due.” 


In Clarke’s edition of 1740 it is expelled from the text and 
relegated to a footnote. J. H. Voss, however, makin 
German translation of the liad, probably between 1781 and 
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a gift,’ replied Diogenes, “I possess it; while, if it 
was a loan, I am using it.” A supposititious son 
having told him that he had gold in the pocket of 
his dress, “‘ True,’ said he, “‘ and therefore you sleep 
with it under your pillow.” On being asked what he 
had gained from philosophy, he replied, “ This at 
least, if nothing else—to be prepared for every 
fortune.” Asked where he came from, he said, “I 
am a citizen of the world.” * Certain parents were 
sacrificing to the gods, that a son might be born 
to them. “But,” said he, “do you not sacrifice to 
ensure what manner of man he shall turn out to be? ”’ 
When asked for a subscription towards a club, he said 
to the president : 
Despoil the rest ; off Hector keep thy hands.°® 


The mistresses of kings he designated queens ; for, 
said he, they make the kings do their bidding. 
When the Athenians gave Alexander the title of 
Dionysus, he said, “ Me too you might make 
Sarapis.”¢ Some one having reproached him for 
going into dirty places, his reply was that the sun 
too visits cesspools without being defiled. 

When he was dining in a temple, and in the course 
of the meal loaves not free from dirt were put on 
the table, he took them up and threw them away, 
declaring that nothing unclean ought to enter a 
temple. To the man who said to him, “You don’t 
know anything, although you are a philosopher,” he 
replied, “ Even if I am but a pretender to wisdom, 
1793, still regarded it as Homeric, but found a fresh place 


for it, after xvi. 90. 
¢ * Sarapis ” was represented, like Pluto, as seated with 


an animal by his side having the head of a dog, lion, or 
wolf combined (according to Baumeister) in “‘ a three-headed 
Cerberus.” 
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that in itself is philosophy.’’ When some one brought 
a child to him and declared him to be highly gifted 
_ and of excellent character, “‘ What need then,” said 
he, “has he of me?” Those who say admirable 
things, but fail to do them, he compared to a harp; 
for the harp, like them, he said, has neither hearing 
nor perception. He was going into a theatre, 
meeting face to face those who were coming out, 
- and being asked why, “ This,” he said, “is what I 
practise doing all my life.” 

Seeing a young man behaving effeminately, “ Are 
you not ashamed,” he said, “‘ that your own intention 
about yourself should -be worse than nature’s: for 
nature made you a man, but you are forcing your- 
self to play the woman.’ Observing a fool tuning 
a psaltery, ‘‘ Are you not ashamed,” said he, ‘“‘ to 
give this wood concordant sounds, while you fail to 
harmonize your soul with life?’ To one who pro- 
tested that he was ill adapted for the study of 
philosophy, he said, ““ Why then do you live, if you 
do not care to live well?’’ To one who despised 
his father, ““ Are you not ashamed,” he said, ‘‘ to 
despise him to whom you owe it that you can so 
pride yourself?” Noticing a handsome youth 
chattering in unseemly fashion, “ Are you not 
ashamed,” he said, “ to draw a dagger of lead from 
an ivory scabbard ? ” 

Being reproached with drinking in a tavern, 
“* Well,” said he, “ I also get my hair cut in a barber’s 
shop.” Being reproached with accepting a cloak 
from Antipater, he replied : 

The gods’ choice gifts are nowise to be spurned.* 

When some one first shook a beam at him and then 
shouted “‘ Look out,’”’ Diogenes struck the man with 
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1 +y éralpa vulg.: corr. Richards. 
2 xaxds vulg.: corr. Richards. 
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his staff and added “‘ Look out.” To aman who was 
urgently pressing his suit to a courtesan he said, 
“Why, hapless man, are you at such pains to gain 
your suit, when it would be better for you to lose 
it?” To one with perfumed hair he said, ‘“‘ Beware 
lest the sweet scent on your head cause an ill odour 
in your life.” He said that bad men obey their 
lusts as servants obey their masters. 

The question being asked why footmen are so 
called, he replied, “ Because they have the feet of 
men, but souls such as you, my questioner, have.” 
He asked a spendthrift for a mina. The man in- 
quired why it was that he asked others for an obol 
but him for a mina. “ Because,” said Diogenes, 
“TI expect to receive from others again, but whether 
I shall ever get anything from you again lies on the 
knees of the gods.” Being reproached with begging 
when Plato did not beg, “‘ Oh yes,” says he, “he 
does, but when he does so— 


He holds his head down close, that none may hear.” ¢ 


Seeing a bad archer, he sat down beside the 
target with the words “in order not to get hit.” 
Lovers, he declared, derive their pleasures from their 
misfortune. 

Being asked whether death was an evil thing, he 
replied, “‘ How can it be evil, when in its presence 
we are not aware of it?’’ When Alexander stood 
opposite him and asked, “ Are you not afraid of 
me?” ‘Why, what are you?” said he, “a good 
thing or a bad?”’ Upon Alexander replying “ A 
good thing,” “ Who then,” said Diogenes, “ is afraid 
_ of the good?” Education, according to him, is a 
controlling grace to the young, consolation to the 
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1 Guvexeis vulg.: corr. Reiske. 


9 §§ 70-73. As § 74 joins on well to § 69, the intermediate 
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old, wealth to the poor, and ornament to the rich. 
When Didymon, who was a rake, was once treating 
a girl’s eye, “ Beware,” says Diogenes, “lest the 
oculist instead of curing the eye should ruin the 
pupil.’ On somebody declaring that his own friends 
were plotting against him, Diogenes exclaimed, 
“What is to be done then, if you have to treat 
friends and enemies alike ? ” : 

Being asked what was the most beautiful thing in 
the world, he replied, “‘ Freedom of speech.” On 
entering a boys’ school, he found there many statues 
of the Muses, but few pupils. ‘‘ By the help of the 
gods,” said he, “ schoolmaster, you have plenty of 
pupils.”’ It was his habit to do everything in public, 
the works of Demeter and of Aphrodite alike. He 
used to draw out the following arguments. “If to 
breakfast be not absurd, neither is it absurd in the 
market-place; but to breakfast is not absurd, there- 
fore it is not absurd to breakfast in the market- 
place.” Behaving indecently in public, he wished 
“‘it were as easy to banish hunger by rubbing the 
belly.” Many other sayings are attributed to him, 
which it would take long to enumerate.? 

He used to affirm that training was of two kinds, 
mental and bodily: the latter being that whereby, 
with constant exercise, perceptions are formed such 
as secure freedom of movement for virtuous deeds ; 
and the one half of this training is incomplete 
without the other, good health and strength being 
just as much included among the essential things, 
whether for body or soul. And he would adduce 
indisputable evidence to show how easily from 


specimens of Cynic maxims (ef. note on § 10) are clearly an 
insertion, probably from a different source. 
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gymnastic training we arrive at virtue. For in 
the manual crafts and other arts it can be seen 
that the craftsmen develop extraordinary manual 
skill through practice. Again, take the case of 
flute-players and of athletes: what surpassing skill 
they acquire by their own incessant toil; and, if 
they had transferred their efforts to the training of 
the mind, how certainly their labours would not have 
been unprofitable or ineffective. 

Nothing in life, however, he maintained, has any 
chance of succeeding without strenuous practice ; 
and this is capable of overcoming anything. Accord- 
ingly, instead of useless toils men should choose such 
as nature recommends, whereby they might have 
lived happily. Yet such is their madness that they 
choose to be miserable. For even the despising of 
pleasure is itself most pleasurable, when we are 
habituated to it; and just as those accustomed to 
a life of pleasure feel disgust when they pass over 
to the opposite experience, so those whose training 
has been of the opposite kind derive more pleasure 
from despising pleasure than from the pleasures 
themselves. This was the gist of his conversation; and 
it was plain that he acted accordingly, adulterating 
currency in very truth, allowing convention no such 
authority as he allowed to natural right, and asserting 
that the manner of life he lived was the same as that 
of Heracles when he preferred liberty to everything. 

He maintained that all things are the property of 
the wise, and employed such arguments as those 
cited above. All things belong to the gods. The 
gods are friends to the wise, and friends share all 
property in common ; therefore all things are the 
property of the wise. Again as to law: that it is 
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1 «al seclusit Meric. Casaubon. 


2 It has been conjectured that the Pasiphon meant was 
the philosopher of Eretria, to whom Persaeus attributed the 
composition of spurious Socratic Dialogues (v. supra, ii. 61). 
Modern scholars incline to regard him as the author of the 
Ilivaé attributed to Cebes by D. L. ii. 125 (v. Susemihl, 
Griechische Literatur in der Alewandrinerzeit, i. p. 20, 
Welcker, Kl. Schr. i. p. 422, n. 18). Wilamowitz mepiedates 
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impossible for society to exist without law; for 
without a city no benefit can be derived from that 
which is civilized. But the city is civilized, and 
there is no advantage in law without a city; there- 
fore law is something civilized. He would ridicule 
good birth and fame and all such distinctions, 
calling them showy ornaments of vice. The only 
true commonwealth was, he said, that which is as 
wide as the universe. He advocated community of 
wives, recognizing no other marriage than a union of 
the man who persuades with the woman who consents. 
And for this reason he thought sons too should be 
held incommon.  ~ 

And he saw no impropriety either in stealing any- 
thing from a temple or in eating the flesh of any 
animal; nor even anything impious in touching 
human flesh, this, he said, being clear from the 
custom of some foreign nations. Moreover, accord- 
ing to right reason, as he put it, all elements are 
contained in all things and pervade everything : 
since not only is meat a constituent of bread, but 
bread of vegetables; and all other bodies also, by 
means of certain invisible passages and particles, 
find their way in and unite with all substances in 
the form of vapour. This he makes plain in the 
Thyestes, if the tragedies are really his and not the 
work of his friend Philiscus of Aegina or of Pasiphon, 
the son of Lucian,* who according to Favorinus in 
his Miscellaneous History wrote them after the death 
of Diogenes. He held that we should neglect music, 
geometry, astronomy, and the like studies, as use- 
less and unnecessary. 


that Aov«iavod has displaced the local adjective of his birth- 
place. 
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a “ Harpalus ” according to Cic. V.D. iii. 34. 83. 
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He became very ready also at repartee in verbal 
debates, as is evident from what has been said above. 

Further, when he was sold as a slave, he endured 
it most nobly. For on a voyage to Aegina he was 
captured by pirates under the command of Scirpalus,¢ 
conveyed to Crete and exposed for sale. When the 
auctioneer asked in what he was proficient, he replied, 
“In ruling men.” Thereupon he pointed to a certain 
Corinthian with a fine purple border to his robe, the 
man named Xeniades above-mentioned, and said, 
“ Sell me to this man; he needs a master.” Thus 
Xeniades came to buy him, and took him to Corinth 
and set him over his: own children and entrusted. his 
whole household to him. And he administered it in 
all respects in such a manner that Xeniades used to 
go about saying, “A good genius has entered my 
house.” 

Cleomenes in his work entitled Concerning Peda- 
gogues says that the friends of Diogenes wanted to 
ransom him, whereupon he called them simpletons ; 
for, said he, lions are not the slaves of those who 
feed them, but rather those who feed them are at 
the mercy of the lions: for fear is the mark of the 
slave, whereas wild beasts make men afraid of them, 
The man had in fact.a wonderful gift of persuasion, 
so that he could easily vanquish anyone he liked in 
argument. At all events a certain Onesicritus of 
Aegina is said to have sent to Athens the one of his 
two sons named Androsthenes, and he having become 
a pupil of Diogenes stayed there; the father then 
sent the other also, the aforesaid Philiscus, who was 
the elder, in search of him; but Philiscus also was 
detained in the same way. When, thirdly, the father 
himself arrived, he was just as much attracted to the 
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pursuit of philosophy as his sons and joined the 
circle—so magical was the spell which the discourses 
of Diogenes exerted. Amongst his hearers was 
Phocion surnamed the Honest, and Stilpo the 
tia ,and many other men prominent in political] 
ife. 

Diogenes is said to have been nearly ninety years 
old when he died. Regarding his death there are 
several different accounts. One is that he was seized 
with colic after eating an octopus raw and so met 
his end. Another is that he died voluntarily by 
holding his breath. This account was followed by 
Cercidas of Megalopolis (or of Crete), who in his 
meliambics writes thus : 


Not so he who aforetime was a citizen of Sinope, 

That famous one who carried a staff, doubled his cloak, 
and lived in the open air. 

But he soared aloft with his lip tightly pressed against 
his teeth 

And holding his breath withal. For in truth he was rightly 
named 

Diogenes, a true-born son of Zeus, a hound of heayen. 


Another version is that, while trying to divide an 
octopus amongst the dogs, he was so severely bitten 
on the sinew of the foot that it caused his death. 
His friends, however, according to Antisthenes in his 
Successions of Philosophers, conjectured that it was 
due to the retention of his breath. For he happened 
to be living in the Craneum, the gymnasium in front 
of Corinth. When his friends came according to 
custom and found him wrapped up in his cloak, 
they thought that he must be asleep, although he 
was by no means of a drowsy or somnolent habit. 
They therefore drew aside his cloak and found that 
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@ Anth. Pal. xvi. 334. > Anth. Pal. vii. 116. 
© 324-391 B.c. 
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he was dead. This they supposed to have been his 
pe act in order to escape thenceforward from 
ife. 

Hence, it is said, arose a quarrel among his dis- 
ciples as to who should bury him: nay, they even 
came to blows; but, when their fathers and men of 
influence arrived, under their direction he was buried 
beside the gate leading to the Isthmus. Over his 
grave they set up a pillar and a dog in Parian marble 
upon it. Subsequently his fellow-citizens honoured 
him with bronze statues, on which these verses were 
inscribed : 

Time makes even bronze grow old: but thy glory, 
Diogenes, all eternity will never destroy. Since thou alone 


didst point out to mortals the lesson of self-sufficingness and 
the easiest path of life. 


We too have written on him in the proceleusmatic 
metre : 

A. Diogenes, come tell me what fate took you to the world 
below ? 

pv. A dog’s savage tooth.® 

But some say that when dying he left instructions 
that they should throw him out unburied, that every 
wild beast might feed on him, or thrust him into 
a ditch and sprinkle a little dust over him. But 
according to others his instructions were that the 
should throw him into the Ilissus, in order that he 
might be useful to his brethren. 

Demetrius in his work On Men of the Same Name 
asserts that on the same day on which Alexander 
died in Babylon Diogenes died in Corinth. He was 
an old man in the 113th Olympiad.¢ 

The following writings are attributed to him. 
Dialogues : 

VOL. II G 81 
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Kedadiov. 
"Ty divas. 
KodAotos. 
IIdpdados. 
Ajjpos  APnvatwr. 
TloAcreia. 
Téyvn 700K. 
Ilept aAovrov. 
*Epwtikds. 
Ocddwpos. 
Y Wias. 
A piorapxos. 
Tlepi Qavarov. 
*ExuoroAat. 
Tpaywoditar émra: 
“EAevy. 
Oveorys. 
“Hpaxdys. 
"AxtAdeds. 
Mydeva. 
Xpiourmos. 
Oidirovs. 


Lwouparns d° ev TO TpPuare ths Avadoxis kal 
Ldrupos ev TO Tera pry Tov Biwv ovdev etvat 
Atoyevous gaot: Th TE Tpaypddped gynow 6 Larv- 
pos Dirioxov etvar Tob Atyunrou, yepiwou Tob 
Avoyévouvs. Lawriwy 8 &v tO éBdopm rabra pdva 
¢yot Avoyévous eivar, [epi aperfis, epi ayaboa, 
*Epwrixov, Irwyov, Todpuatov, Idpdadov, Ka- 
cavdpov, Kedariwva, Dirioxov, *Apiorapyov, Li- 
ovdov, Vavupydnv, Xpetas, "EmtoroAds. 

Teydvact de Avoyévers mévte> mp@tos *Azod- 
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Cephalion. 
Ichthyas. 
Jackdaw. 
Pordalus. 
The Athenian Demos, 
Republic. 
Art of Ethics. 
On Wealth. 
On Love. 
Theodorus. 
Hypsias. 
Aristarchus. 
On Death. 
Letters. 
Seven Tragedies : 
Helen. 
Thyestes. 
Heracles. 
Achilles. 
Medea. 
Chrysippus. 
Oedipus. 

Sosicrates in the first book of his Successions, and 
Satyrus in the fourth book of his Lives, allege that 
Diogenes left nothing in writing, and Satyrus adds 
that the sorry tragedies are by his friend Philiscus, 
the Aeginetan. Sotion in his seventh book declares 
that only the following are genuine works of 
Diogenes: On Virtue, On Good, On Love, A 
Mendicant, Tolmaeus, Pordalus, Casandrus, Ce- 
phalion, Philiscus, Aristarchus, Sisyphus, Gany- 
medes, Anecdotes, Letters. 

There have been five men who were named 
Diogenes. The first, of Apollonia, a natural philo- 
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sopher. The beginning of his treatise runs thus: 
“At the outset of every discourse, methinks, one 
should see to it that the basis laid down is unques- 
tionable.” The second—of Sicyon—who wrote an 
“ Account. of Peloponnesus.” The third, our present 
subject. The fourth, a Stoic born at Seleucia, who 
is also called the Babylonian, because Seleucia is 
near Babylon. The fifth, of Tarsus, author of a 
F A is on poetical problems, which he attempts to 
solve. 

Now the philosopher is said by Athenodorus in 
the eighth book of his Walks to have always had a 
sleek appearance owing to his use of unguents.4 


Cuaprer 3. MONIMUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Monimus of Syracuse was a pupil of Diogenes ; 
and, according to Sosicrates, he was in the service of 
a certain Corinthian banker, to whom Xeniades, the 
purehaser of Diogenes, made frequent visits, and by 
the account which he gave of his goodness in word 
and deed, excited in Monimus a passionate admira- 
tion of Diogenes. For he forthwith pretended to be 
mad and proceeded to fling away the small change 
and all the money on the banker’s table, until at 
length his master dismissed him; and he then 
straightway devoted himself to Diogenes. He often 
- followed Crates the Cynic as well, and embraced the 
like pursuits ; whereupon his master, seeing him do 
this, was all the more persuaded that he was mad. 

He came to be a distinguished man; so much 
so that he is even mentioned by the comic poet 
Menander. At any rate in one of his plays, The 
Groom, his words are ; 
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One Monimus there was, a wise man, Philo, 
But not so very famous. 
A. He, you mean, 


Who carried the scrip ? 

B. Nay, not one scrip, but three. 
Yet never a word, so help me Zeus, spake he 
To match the saying, Know thyself, nor such 
Famed watchwords. Far beyond all these he went, 
Your dusty mendicant, pronouncing wholly vain 
All man’s supposings. 


Monimus indeed showed himself a very grave moralist, 
so that he ever despised mere opinion and sought 
only truth. 

He has left us, besides some trifles blended with 
covert earnestness, two books, On Impulses and an 


Exhortation to Philosophy. 


Cuapter 4. ONESICRITUS (flor. 330 3.0.) 


Onesicritus some report to have been an Aeginetan, 
but Demetrius of Magnesia says that he was a 
native of Astypalaea. He too was one of the dis- 
tinguished pupils of Diogenes. His career seems 
to have resembled that of Xenophon ; for Xenophon 
joined the expedition of Cyrus, Onesicritus that of 
Alexander ; and the former wrote the Cyropaedia, or 
Education of Cyrus, while the latter has described 
how Alexander was educated: the one a laudation 
of Cyrus, the other of Alexander. And in their 
diction they are not unlike : except that Onesicritus, 
as is to be expected in an imitator, falls short of his 
model. 

Amongst other pupils of Diogenes were Menander, 
who was nicknamed Drymus or “ Oakwood,” a great 
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admirer of Homer ; Hegesias of Sinope, nicknamed 
blige *; and Philiscus of Aegina mentioned 
above. 


Cuaprer 5. CRATES (of Thebes, flor. 326 B.c.) 


Crates, son of Ascondas, was a Theban. He too 
was amongst the Cynic’s famous pupils. Hippobotus, 
however, alleges that he was a pupil not of Diogenes, 
but of Bryson * the Achaean. The following playful 
lines are attributed to him ® : 


There is a city Pera in the midst of wine-dark vapour, 
Fair, fruitful, passing squalid, owning nought, 

Into which sails nor fool nor parasite 

Nor glutton, slave of sensual appetite, 

But thyme it bears, garlic, and figs and loaves, 

For which things’ sake men fight not each with other, 
Nor stand to arms for money or for fame. 


There is also his widely circulated day-book, which 
runs as follows : 


Set down for the chef ten minas, for the doctor 
One drachma, for a flatterer talents five, 

For counsel smoke, for mercenary beauty 

A talent, for a philosopher three obols. 


He was known as the ‘“‘ Door-opener ’’—the caller 
to whom all doors fly open—from his habit of entering 
every house and admonishing those within. Here is 
another specimen of his composition ° : 


That much I have which I have learnt and thought, 
The noble lessons taught me by the Muses: 
But wealth amassed is prey to vanity. 


disciple of Pythagoras mentioned by lamblichus ( Vita Pyth. 


C, 23): i 
’ Anth, Plan, vy. 13. ¢ Anth, Pal, vii. 326. 
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And again he says that what he has gained from 
philosophy is 
A quart of lupins and to care for no one. 


This too is quoted as his @: 


Hunger stops love, or, if not hunger, Time, 
Or, failing both these means of help,—a halter. 


He flourished in the 113th Olympiad.® 

According to Antisthenes in his Successions, the 
first impulse to the Cynic philosophy was given to 
him when he saw Telephus in a certain tragedy 
carrying a little basket and altogether in a wretched 
plight. So he turned his property into money,—for 
he belonged to a distinguished family,—and having 
thus collected about 200 talents, distributed that 
sum among his fellow-citizens. And (it is added) so 
sturdy a philosopher did he become that he is men- 
tioned by the comic poet Philemon. At all events 
the latter says : 


In summer-time a thick cloak he would wear 
To be like Crates, and in winter rags. 


Diocles relates how Diogenes persuaded Crates to 
give up his fields to sheep pasture, and throw into 
the sea any money he had. 

In the home of Crates Alexander is said to have 
lodged, as Philip once lived in Hipparchia’s. Often, 
too, certain of his kinsmen would come to visit him 
and try to divert him from his purpose. These he 
would drive from him with his stick, and his resolu- 
tion was unshaken. Demetrius of Magnesia tells a 
story that he entrusted a banker with a sum of 
money on condition that, if his sons proved ordinary 
men he was to pay it to them, but, if they became 
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philosophers, then to distribute it among the people : 
for his sons would need nothing, if they took to 
_ philosophy. Eratosthenes tells us that by Hipp- 
archia, of whom we shall presently speak, he had a 
son born to him named Pasicles, and after he had 
ceased to be a cadet on service, Crates took him to 
a brothel and told him that was how his father had 
married. The marriage of intrigue and adultery, he 
said, belonged to tragedy, having exile or assassina- 
tion as its rewards; while the weddings of those 
who take up with courtesans are material for comedy, 
for as a result of extravagance and drunkenness they 
bring about madness. - 

This man had a brother named Pasicles, who was 

a disciple of Euclides. 
_ Favorinus, in the second book of his Memorabilia, 
tells a pleasant story of Crates. For he relates 
how, when making some request of the master of 
the gymnasium, he laid hold on his hips; and 
when he demurred, said, ‘“‘ What, are not these 
hip-joints yours as much as your knees?’”’ It was, 
he used to say, impossible to find anybody wholly 
free from flaws; but, just as in a pomegranate, 
one of the seeds is always going bad. Having ex- 
asperated the musician Nicodromus, he was struck 
by him on the face. So he stuck a plaster on his 
forehead with these words on it, ‘‘ Nicodromus’s 
handiwork.”’ He carried on a regular campaign of 
invective against the courtesans, habituating himself 
to meet their abuse. 

When Demetrius of Phalerum sent him loaves of 
bread and some wine, he reproached him, saying, 
‘ Oh that the springs yielded bread as well as water!” 
It is clear, then, that he was a water-drinker. When 
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the police-inspectors found fault with him for wearing 
muslin, his answer was, “Ill show you that Theo- 
phrastus also wears muslin.” This they would not 
believe: so he led them to a barber’s shop and 
showed them Theophrastus being shaved. At 
Thebes he was flogged by the master of the gym- 
nasium—another version being that it was by 
Euthycrates and at Corinth; and being dragged by 
the heels, he called out, as if it did not affect him @: 


Seized by the foot and dragged o’er heayen’s high threshold: 


Diocles, however, says that it was by Menedemus 
of Eretria that he was thus dragged. For he being 
handsome and being thought to be intimate with 
Asclepiades the Phliasian, Crates slapped him on the 
side with a brutal taunt; whereupon Menedemus, 
full of indignation, dragged him along, and he 
declaimed as above. 

Zeno of Citium in his Anecdotes relates that in a 
fit of heedlessness he sewed a sheepskin to his cloak. 
He was ugly to look at, and when performing his 
gymnastic exercises used to be laughed at. He 
was accustomed to say, raising his hands, ‘‘ Take 
heart, Crates, for it is for the good of your eyes 
and of the rest of your body. You will see these 
men, who are laughing at you, tortured before long 
by disease, counting you happy, and reproaching 
themselves for their sluggishness.” He used to say 
that we should study philosophy to the point of 
seeing in generals nothing but donkey-drivers. Those 
who live with flatterers he declared to be as defence- 
less as calves in the midst of wolves; for neither 
these nor those have any to protect them, but only 
such as plot against them. Perceiving that he was 
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dying, he would chant over himself this charm, “‘ You 

are going, dear hunchback, you are off to the house 

_ of Hades,—bent crooked by old age.”’ For his years 
had bowed him down. 

When Alexander inquired whether he would like 
his native city to be rebuilt, his answer was, 
“Why should it be? Perhaps another Alexander 
will destroy it again.” Ignominy and Poverty he 
~ declared to be his country, which Fortune could 
never take captive. He was, he said, a fellow-citizen 
of Diogenes, who defied all the plots of envy. 
Menander alludes to him in the 7J'min Sisters in the 
following lines : ; 

Wearing a cloak you'll go about with me, 
As once with Cynic Crates went his wife : 


His daughter too, as he himself declared, 
He gave in marriage for a month on trial. 


We come now to his pupils. 


Cuapter 6. METROCLES (ec. 300 B.c.) 


Metroclesof Maroneia was the brother of Hipparchia. 
He had been formerly a pupil of Theophrastus the 
Peripatetic, and had been so far corrupted by weak- 
ness that, when he made a breach of good manners 
in the course of rehearsing a speech, it drove him to 
_ despair, and he shut himself up at home, intending 
to starve himself to death. On learning this Crates 
came to visit him as he had been asked to do, and 
after advisedly making a meal of lupins, he tried to 
persuade him by argument as well that he had com- 
mitted no crime, for a prodigy would have happened 
if he had not taken the natural means of relieving 
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himself. At last by reproducing the action he suc- 
ceeded in lifting him from his dejection, using for 
his consolation the likeness of the occurrences. 
From that time forward Metrocles was his pupil, 
and became proficient in philosophy. 

Hecato in the first book of his Anecdotes tells us 
he burned his compositions with the words @ : 


Phantoms are these of dreams o’ the world below. 


Others say that when he set fire to his notes of 
Theophrastus’s lectures, he added the line: 


Come hither, Hephaestus, Thetis now needeth thee. 


He divided things into such as are procurable for 
money, like a house, and such as can be procured by 
time and trouble, like education. Wealth, he said, 
is harmful, unless we put it to a worthy use. 

He died of old age, having choked himself. 

His disciples were Theombrotus and Cleomenes : 
Theombrotus had for his pupil Demetrius of Alex- 
andria, while Cleomenes instructed Timarchus of 
Alexandria and Echecles of Ephesus, Not but what 
Echecles also heard Theombrotus, whose lectures 
were attended by Menedemus, of whom we shall 
speak presently. Menippus of Sinope also became 
renowned amongst them. 


Cuarter 7. HIPPARCHIA (c, 300 B.c.) 


Hipparchia too, sister of Metrocles, was captured 
by their doctrines. Both of them were born at 
Maroneia. 

She fell in love with the discourses and the life. of 
Crates, and would not pay attention to any of her 
@ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 285. 
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9 Kur. Bacch. 1236. 
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suitors, their wealth, their high birth or their beauty. 
But to her Crates was everything. She used even 
to threaten her parents she would make away with 
herself, unless she were given in marriage. to him. 
Crates therefore was implored by her parents to 
dissuade the girl, and did all he could, and at last, 
failing to persuade her, got up, took off his clothes 
before her face and said, ‘‘ This is the bridegroom, 
~ here are his possessions ; make your choice accord- 
ingly ; for you will be no helpmeet of mine, unless 
you share my pursuits.” 

The girl chose and, adopting the same dress, went 
about with her husband and lived with him in public 
and went out to dinners with him. Accordingly she 
appeared at the banquet given by Lysimachus, and 
there put down Theodorus, known as the atheist, by 
means of the following sophism. Any action which 
would not be called wrong if done by Theodorus, 
would not be called wrong if done by Hipparchia. 
Now Theodorus does no wrong when he strikes him- 
self: therefore neither does Hipparchia do wrong 
when she strikes Theodorus. He had no reply where- 
with to meet the argument, but tried to strip her of 
her cloak. But Hipparchia showed no sign of alarm 
or of the perturbation natural in a woman, And 
when he said to her : 

**Is this she 
Who quitting woof and warp and comb and loom?” @ 


she replied, ‘It is I, Theodorus,—but do you sup- 
pose that I have been ill advised about myself, if 
instead of wasting further time upon the loom I 
spent it in education?”’ These tales and countless 

others are told of the female philosopher. 
There is current a work of Crates entitled Epistles, 
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@ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Crat. i. p. 810. 

es Menippus ille, nobilis quidem canis,” Varro apud 
Nonium 333. Cf. Lucian, Icaromenippus 15, Bis Accusatus 
33. Varro’s Saturae Menippeae, a mixture of prose and verse, 
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containing excellent philosophy in a style which 
sometimes resembles that of Plato. He has also 
written tragedies, stamped with a very lofty kind of 
philosophy ; as, for example, the following passage *: 


Not one tower hath my country nor one roof, 
But wide as the whole earth its citadel 
And home prepared for us to dwell therein. 


He died in old age, and was buried in Boeotia, 


Cuarter 8. MENIPPUS 


Menippus,® also a Cynic, was by descent a 
Phoenician—a slave, as Achaicus in his treatise on 
Ethics says. Diocles further informs us that his 
master was a citizen of Pontus and was named Baton. 
But as avarice made him very resolute in begging, 
he succeeded in becoming a Theban. 

There is no seriousness’ in him; but his books 
overflow with laughter, much the same as those of 
his contemporary Meleager.4 

Hermippus says that he lent out money by the 
day and got a nickname from doing so. For he 
used to make loans on bottomry and take security, 
thus accumulating a large fortune. At last, how- 
ever, he fell a victim to a plot, was robbed of all, 
and in despair ended his days by hanging himself. 
I have composed a trifle upon him ¢: 


were an imitation of the style of Menippus, although their 
subject matter was original and genuinely Roman. 
¢ Strabo, however (xvi. p. 759), speaks of him as omovdo- 


yéNotos. 
@ For a fragment from his Banquet see Athenaeus 502 c. 


® Anth. Plan. v. 41. 
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@ Cf. Cic. Brut. 91, § 315 “ post a me tota Asia per- 
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May be, you know Menippus, 
Phoenician by birth, but a Cretan hound : 
A money-lender by the day—so he was called— 
At Thebes when once on a time his house was broken into 
And he lost his all, not understanding what it is to be a Cynic, 
He hanged himself. 

Some authorities question the genuineness of the 
books attributed to him, alleging them to be by 
Dionysius and Zopyrus of Colophon, who, writing 
_ them for a joke, made them over to Menippus as a 
person able to dispose of them advantageously. 

There have been six men named Menippus: the 
first the man who wrote a History of the Lydians and 
abridged Xanthus ; the second my present subject ; 
the third a sophist of Stratonicea,*a Carian by 
descent? ; the fourth a sculptor ; the fifth and sixth 
painters, both mentioned by Apollodorus. 

However, the writings of Menippus the Cynic are 
thirteen in number : 


Necromancy. 

Wills. 

Epistles artificially composed as if by the gods. 

Replies to the physicists and mathematicians and 
grammarians ; and 

A book about the birth of Epicurus ; and 

The School’s reverence for the twentieth day. 


Besides other works. 


Cuarter 9. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus was a pupil of Colotes of Lampsacus. 
According to Hippobotus he had attained such a 
cum exercebar ipsis lubentibus; quorum erat princeps 
Menippus Stratonicensis meo iudicio tota Asia illis tempori- 
bus disertissimus,”’ and Strabo xvi. 660. 
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2 Hom. Od. iv. 392. 
> Of. Eur. Antiope, Frag. 205 Dind. 
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degree of audacity in wonder-working that he went 
about in the guise of a Fury, saying that he had 
come from Hades to take cognisance of sins com- 
mitted, and was going to return and report them to 
the powers down below. This was his attire : a grey 
‘tunic reaching to the feet, about it a crimson girdle ; 
an Arcadian hat on his head with the twelve signs 
of the zodiac inwrought in it; buskins of tragedy ; 
and he wore a very long beard and carried an ashen 
staff in his hand. 

Such are the lives of the several Cynics. But we 
will go on to append the doctrines which they held 
in common—if, that is, we decide that Cynicism is 
really a philosophy, and not, as some maintain, just 
a way of life. They are content then, like Ariston 
of Chios, to do away with the subjects of Logic and 
Physics and to devote their whole attention to Ethics. 
And what some assert of Socrates, Diocles records of 
Diogenes, representing him as saying: ‘ We must 
inquire into 


Whate’er of good or ill within our halls is wrought.” ¢ 


They also dispense with the ordinary subjects of in- 
struction. Atleast Antisthenes used to say that those 
who had attained discretion had better not study 
literature, lest they should be perverted by alien 
influences. So they get rid of geometry and music 
and all such studies. Anyhow, when somebody 
showed Diogenes a clock, he pronounced it a service- 
able instrument to save one from being late for 
dinner. Again, to a man who gave a musical recital 
before him he said °: 
By men’s minds states are ordered well, and households, 


Not by the lyre’s twanged strings or flute’s trilled notes. 
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a A 3) > 

“Apéoxer 5 avtots Kal téAos eivat TO KaT 
dperiy chy, ws “Avriobevns gnow € TO ‘Hpaxhet, 
opolws ois otwukois: eel Kal Kowwvia Ts Tats 
dvo tavrais aipéceciv eoTw. d0ev Kai Tov KUML- 
opov eipjKace ovvTojov em apeTiv oddv. Kal 

4 2Q7 \ / e 7 
ovtws €Biw Kat Zivwv 6 Kutrevs. 

> / > > lal \ aA A > 4 

Apéoxes 8° atrois Kai AiTHs Brody, adrapKeor 
Xpwpevors ovriows Kal TpiBwor pdvois, TAOVTOU Kal 
d0€ns Kal evyevetas Katadpovotow. evior' yodv 
kat Pordvais Kat mavrdracw vdoaT. ypa@vrar 
puyp@ oKxémas te Tails tvxovoas Kai mifors, 

ve / “A ” ~ A w 
Kabarep Awoyévns, ds epacke Oe@v pev i.ov elvar 
A val ~ \ a e f A s\/ 
pndevos detcbar, THv 5é Beois dpoiwy Td dAlywv 

/ 
xen ew. 

> / ) 

Apéoxe. 8° adrois Kal ry apery dLdaKrTHv 
elvar, Kabd dyow ‘Avriobévns ev TO “Hpaxnet, 
kal dvardBAntov dma pxeuw* déi¢paorév Te TOV 
oopov kal dvapdprnrov Kat gitov TO opote, 
TUX TE pondev emiTpeTmew. TO be perakd dperis 
kal Kakias aduddopa A€yovaw opmoiws oe 
TO Xi. 

‘Kal obror be of KuViKoL* peTiTéov O° emt TOUS 
otwiKovs, av hpfe LZnvwv, pablytjs ‘yevopevos 
Kparnzos. 

1 vol re codd.: évdre Reiske. 
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They hold further that ‘‘ Life according to Virtue ” 
is the End to be sought, as Antisthenes says in his 
Heracles: exactly like the Stoics. For indeed there 
is a certain close relationship between the two 
schools. Hence it has been said that Cynicism is a 
short cut to virtue ; and after the same pattern did 
Zeno of Citium live his life. 

They also hold that we should live frugally, eating 
food for nourishment only and wearing a single 
garment. Wealth and fame and high birth they 
despise. Some at all events are vegetarians and 
drink cold water only and are content with any 
kind of shelter or tubs, like Diogenes, who used to 
say that it was the privilege of the gods to need 
nothing and of god-like men to want but little. 

They hold, further, that virtue can be taught, as 
Antisthenes maintains in his Heracles, and when once 
acquired cannot be lost; and that the wise man is 
worthy to be loved, impeccable, and a friend to his 
like ; and that we should entrust nothing to fortune. 
Whatever is intermediate between Virtue and Vice 
they, in agreement with Ariston of Chios, account 
indifferent. 

So much, then, for the Cynics. We must now pass 
on to the Stoics, whose founder was Zeno, a disciple 
of Crates. 
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1 Zyvwv Mvacéov 7 Anuéov Kirreds ao Kizpov, 
moNXopatos ‘EAAnKod, Doivixas émoixovs éeoyn- 
KOTOS. 

Tov TpdxnAov emt Odrepo. VEvVeUKWS HV; as not 
Tipdbeos 6 “AOnvaios € ev TO Tlepi Bic: Kal “ArroA- 
Advios 5€ dynow 6 TYpios ote loxvos Hv, dTOUHKNS, 
peAdyxpous—obev tis adrov elrrev Atyurriay kAn- 
parida, Kala pyor Xpvourmos | ev Tporar Ilapou- 
pdv—rayvKvnos Te Kal admayis Kal aobevys: S10 
kal dyou Ilepoaios ev “Yrropvijpace ovpcotiKois 
Ta TActoTa adrov Setmva mapatretoOa. exaipe dé, 
daci, avKous xAwpots Kal 7ALoKatats. 

2 AujKovoe dé, Kala mpoeipnrar, Kpdrnros: «tra 
kal LriAmwvos axotcal dacw advrov Kat Hevo- 
Kpatous €Tn déka, ws Tiywoxpdtrns ev TO Aiwvr- 
aAAa Kat [loAduwvos. ‘Exdrwy dé dow kat 
"AmoAAwvios 6 Tupios ev mpatw mept Zijvwvos, 
XpynoTynpiacapevov' adrod ti mpdttwv dpiota Bud- 
ceTat, amoxpivac0a tov Oedv, et ovyxpwrilo.ro 
Tots vexpois: obev guerra Ta TOV dpxatov 
avaywwoKkew. TH odv Kpdrntu mapéBade todrov 


1 xpnornpiafouévov PFD Cobet. 
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BOOK VII 


Cuartrer 1, ZENO (333-261 B.c.) 


Zeno, the son of Mnaseas (or Demeas), was a 
native of Citium in Cyprus, a Greek city which had 
received Phoenician settlers. He had a wry neck, 
says Timotheus of Athens in his book On Lives, 
Moreover, Apollonius of Tyre says he was lean, 
fairly tall, and swarthy—hence some one called him 
an Egyptian vine-branch, according to Chrysippus in 
the first book of his Proverbs, He had thick legs ; 
he was flabby and delicate. Hence Persaeus in his 
Convivial Reminiscences relates that he declined most 
invitations todinner. They say he was fond of eating 
green figs and of basking in the sun. 

He was a pupil of Crates, as stated above. Next 
they say he attended the lectures of Stilpo and 
Xenocrates for ten years—so Timocrates says in his 
Dion—and Polemo as well. It is stated by Hecato 
and by Apollonius of Tyre in his first book on Zeno 
that he consulted the oracle to know what he should 
do to attain the best life, and that the god’s response 
was that he should take on the complexion of the 
dead. - Whereupon, perceiving what this meant, he 
studied ancient authors. Now the way he came 
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7 > A ~ 
Tov Tpomov. Topdipay epmeTopevpevos amo THs 
rant na x 
Dowikns mpos TH Herparet evavdynoev. aveAOav 
> / 

8 eis tas "AOjvas 75n Tpraxovrodrns exdOice 
/ 7 > 7 cer 4 
mapa Twa BiBAioTTwAnY. avaywwaKovTos 5° Exeivou 

~ — ~ vA 
TO devTEpov THY Hevodavros *Arropvypovevpatwv, 
Habeis ervOeTo Tod StatpiBouev of Tovobrou dvdpes. 
BedKalpws dé mapiovtos Kpdrnros, 6 BuBAvomwAns 
/ ? 4 “ce v4 : 7 2? 
deiEas atrov dyno, “ TovTw mapaKodAovOyaov. 
> ~ ” ~ if Ld A wv 
evreb0ev. jKovoe Tob Kpdrnros, dAAws ev evTovos 
a 1 A Xr , io / Oe ec A \ 
<a@v>* mpos diAocodiar, aidipuwv S€ ws mpos THY 
A > , i e 4 / 
Kovixiy avaroxvvtiav. - 60ev 6 Kparns BovAdpevos 
abrov® Kat Tobro Depamedoa didwor xUtpav pakis 
\ a a / b] \ > = Dis <A 
dua ToD Kepapetxotd dépew. eet 5° cidev adrov 
aidovuevov Kal mapakad’mrovra, maicas TH BaK- 
Thpia KaTdyvuor THY xXUTpav: devyovtos 8° adrod 
Kal THs haxhs Kata TOV oKxeAdv peovons, dyoly 6 
, 
Kpdrys, “ri devyets, Dowikidiov; oddev dewov 
memovlas.”” 
7 A Ss A ” lon la iA 
4 “Ews pev ody twos jKovae Tod Kpdrytos: ore 
\ \ Il A / &) a / A Ww 
kal tHV IloAvretavy adtotd ypdysavtos, twes eAeyov 
mailovres emt THs To Kuvds odpds adr ye- 
/ , \ A fal 
ypapéevar. yéeypade Sé mpos 7H Ilodreia Kai Tdde- 
Ilept rod kara pio Biov. 
\ 2 lal ” \ 2 cA 7 
Ilepi opps } rept avOpdémrov dicews. 
Ilept radav. 
Ilepi rot. xaOjKovros, 


1 @y add. Richards. 2 airod F Cobet. 


* Cynosura, Dog’s Tail, like Dog’s Head, Cynoscephalus, 
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across Crates was this.. He was shipwrecked on a 
voyage from Phoenicia to Peiraeus with a cargo 
of purple. He went up into Athens and sat 
down in a bookseller’s shop, being then a man of 
thirty. As he went on reading the second book 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, he was.so pleased that 
he inquired where men like Socrates were to be 
found. Crates passed by in the nick of time, so 
the bookseller pointed to him and said, “ Follow 
yonder man.”’ From that day he became Crates’s 
pupil, showing in other respects a strong bent for 
philosophy, though with too much native modesty 
to assimilate Cynic shamelessness. Hence Crates, 
desirous of curing this defect in him, gave him a 
potful of lentil-soup to carry through the Cera- 
micus; and when he saw that he was ashamed 
and tried to keep it out of sight, with a blow of his 
staff he broke the pot. As Zeno took to flight with 
the lentil-soup flowing down his legs, ‘Why run 
away, my little Phoenician ? ” quoth Crates, “ nothing 
terrible has befallen you.” 

For a certain space, then, he was instructed by 
Crates, and when at this time he had written his 
Republic, some said in jest that he had written it on 
Cynosura, i.e. on the dog’s tail. Besides the Republic 
he wrote the following works : 


Of Life according to Nature. 
Of Impulse, or Human Nature. 
Of Emotions. 

Of Duty. 


was the name of several promontories, notably one in Athens 
and one in Salamis. Relatively to Cynicism, “‘ holding on 
by the dog’s tail’? would seem a more appropriate inter- 
pretation. 
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Tlepi voor. 

Ilept Ths “EAAnvexis TOLOELAS. 
Ilepi deus. 

IIepi tov dAov. 

Tlept onpetwv. 

Tv6ayopid. 

Kafodcxa. 

Tlept A€Fewv. 

TlpoBAnpdrov ‘Opnptxov TEVTE, 
Ilepit rountixns axpodcoews. 


"Kore 8 adrod Kat 
Texvn Kat 
Aivoets Kat 
"EXeyxou dvo. 
Aropynpovetpara Kpdrnros. 


UKO. 


4 


Kat TAOE [Lev Td. BiBdia. Tehevtatov dé améorn 
kal TOV Tpoeypn|LevenV TKcovgev ews eTav elkoow* 
a Kal daow adrov cimety, “viv edaAdnKa, Ste 
vevavdynka.. ” ot 8 emt Tob Kpdrntos TOUT avTov 
eirrety" dAAow bé SvarpiBovra ev rats AOijvacs 
dcodoat tiv vavayliay Kal eizmeiv, “ed YE moved 7 
TUXY mpooeAavvovea mas prooogia.”” évior 8é, 
Sia ejevov "AOivno. Ta optia, ovtw Tpamhvar 
mpos pirocodiav. 

’Avakdpatwv 81) &v TH _TouctAy oT0d TH Kal 
Tlevovavaxtiw Kadovpévn, amo dé THs ypadyis THS 


@ Our word “ colonnade ”’ better describes a roofed build- 
ing, supported at least on one side by pillars and thus 
affording a public thoroughfare like an arcade or cloister, 
but open to the sun and air. Owing, however, to the Latin 
‘* porticus ’’ Zeno’s school has received in English literature 
the appellation of “ the Porch.” The frescoes or pictures, with 
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Of Law. 

Of Greek Education. 

Of Vision. 

Of the Whole World. 

Of Signs. 

Pythagorean Questions. 

Universals. 

Of Varieties of Style. 

Homeric Problems, in five books. 

Of the Reading of Poetry. 
There are also by him : 

A Handbook of Rhetoric. 

Solutions. 

Two books of Refutations. 


Recollections of Crates. 
Ethics. 


This is a list of his writings. But at last he left 
Crates, and the men above mentioned were his 
masters for twenty years. Hence he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘I made a prosperous voyage when I 
suffered shipwreck.’”’ But others attribute this say- 
ing of his to the time when he was under Crates. 
A different version of the story is that he was 
staying at Athens when he heard his ship was 
wrecked and said, “‘ It is well done of thee, Fortune, 
thus to drive me to philosophy.” But some say 
that he disposed of his cargo in Athens, before he 
turned his attention to philosophy. 

Heused then to discourse, pacing up and down in the 
painted colonnade, which is also called the colonnade 
or Portico? of Pisianax, but which received its name 
which the Stoa was adorned, made it in somesense the National 
Gallery of Athens. For further information see by all means 
Frazer’s note on Pausanias i, 15 (vol. ii. pp. 132-137). 
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Hlodvyvetov aouxidyn, dietifeto Tovs Adyous, Bov- 
Aopevos Kal TO Ywplov ameEpioratov ToLAGaL. emt 
yap TOV TpidKovTa THY moAiTa@v mpds Tots xLALoLs 
TeTpakootol' avipyvr ev adt@. mpoonecav 57) 
Nowrov aKxovovtes adtod Kai Sia rTodTo Urwuxoi 
exAnOnoav Kat ot dm adrod dpolws, mpdoTepov 
Zyvaveror KaAovpevor, Kaba dno Kat ’Emixoupos 
€v émuotoAais. Kal mpotepov ye LTakol €xadodyTo 
ob SvarpiBovres ev adTH Towra, Kaba dyow 
"Eparoobévys € ev dy8on) Ilept ris dpyaias Kwumdias, 
ot Kal TOV Adyov € emi mAciov nvénoar. 

6 / Eri 57) obv “APjvator opodpa tov Livwva, 
ovTws ws Kal TOV TELX@v avT@ Tas KAets Tapa 
Katabéobor Kat ypvod orepdvep Tyuhnoar Kal 
yaAkhH eikdv. tTodto dé Kal tovs modXjiras adrod 
TOLpoaL, KOGLLOV Hyoupevous THY Tavdpos elKdva. 
avterotobvTo 8 avrod Kal of ev LudHvu Kurreis. 
amedéxeto 5° adroy Kal *Avtiyovos Kat €l mor 
"AOnvale Kor, HYKovev abtrod moAAd Te mapeKdAer 
adixeobar ws adrov. 6 dé ToOTO wey TapyTHcaTo, 
Ilepoaiov 8 eva tadv yrwpiuwy améorterev, Os 
hv Anpntpiov peev vids, Kurveds de TO yevos, 
Kal jKpale Kara THY TpaKkooriy kal éxaroorny 
"Odvpmedda, | 70n ‘yépovTos OvTos Zivwvos. 4 o 
emoToA) tod ’Avtuydvou Tobrov elxe TOV TpoTov, 
Kaba Kat "ArroAAdvios 6 Tupios ev tots Tlepi 
Zyvaves pyc 


* So Cobet: mss, read mpds rods xiAlovs rerpaxogtlovs, which 
may be right though the expression is unusual. Cf, ‘* civium 
ad mille quadringentos occisi.’ 
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from the painting of Polygnotus; his object being 

to keep the spot clear of a concourse of idlers. It 
was the spot where in the time of the Thirty 1400 
Athenian citizens had been put to death. Hither, 
_ then, people came henceforth to hear Zeno, and this 
is why they were known as men of the Stoa, or 
Stoics ; and the same name was given to his followers, 
_ who had formerly been known as Zenonians. So it 
is stated by Epicurus in his letters. According to 
Eratosthenes in his eighth book On the Old Comedy, 
the name of Stoic had formerly been applied to the 
poets who passed their time there, and they had 
made the name of Stoic stil] more famous. 

The people of Athens held Zeno in high honour, 
as is proved by their depositing with him the keys 
of the city walls, and their honouring him with a 
golden crown and a bronze statue. This last mark 
of respect was also shown to him by citizens of his 
native town, who deemed his statue an ornament to 
their city,? and the men of Citium living in Sidon 
were also proud to claim him for their own. Anti- 
gonus (Gonatas) also favoured him, and whenever he 
came to Athens would hear him lecture and often 
invited him to come to his court. This offer he 
declined but dispatched thither one of his friends, 
Persaeus, the son of Demetrius and a native of 
Citium, who flourished in the 130th Olympiad 
(260-256 B.c.), at which time Zeno was already an 
old man. According to Apollonius of Tyre in his 
work upon Zeno, the letter of Antigonus was 
couched in the following terms: 


@ Probably the Thirty met in the Stoa and passed sentence 
of death there. It is not likely that this was the place of 
execution. ; 

> Pliny, V.H. xxxiv. 92. 
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7 ‘*Baoweds ’Avtiyovos Zivwr dirocddw yaipew. 
“-Hyw tuxn pev Kal d6€n vopilw mpotepety Tob 
cod Biov, Aoyou 8€ Kal maidelas Kabvorepety Kal 
Ths Terclas eddaovias qv ad KEeKTHGAL. SidzrEp 
KEKpLKA TpOTPwrHGal cor Tapayeveclar pos epe, 
TETELO[LEVOS CE [7 GVTEpEly mpos TO akvovpmeEvoV. 
ob obv TeipdOyte €k TavTOs TpdToUV cUppiEaL jot, 
duetAnpws todTo dudTL ovxX EVvos epod TaLoEvTIS 
éon, mavtwy S¢ Maxeddvwv avdAdnPdnv. 6 yap 
TOV Tijs _Maxedovias dpxovra Kal madedov Kal 
dywv emt TA KaT apeTHvy Pavepos eorat' Kal Tovs 
bmoteTaypevouvs Tapackevadlwy mpos edavdpiav. 
olos yap av 6 7yovpevos 7, ToLoVTOUS €iKds WS emt TO 
mond yiyveoOar Kal Tods droTETAymEvous.” 
Kat 6 Zivev davtuypdder dde- 


8 ‘“Baowre? "Avtiuydvw Zivav yaipew. 

«? Arrodéxomai cov THv PiroudBevav Kabdcov Tis 
aAnOiwis Kat eis dvnow Tewovons, GAN’ odyi Ths 
Snuddovs Kal eis Scactpodpiy HOSv avréyn Tradeias. 

6 d¢ grogopias dpeypevos, exkAvwv dé rip 
moAvOpvAntov HdSovyv, 7) TWHV Ondbver véewy puyds, 
davepds €oTw ov povov ioe. mpos evyéeveray 
KAivav, GAAa Kal mpoapécer. pois dé edyerijs 
petplav aoxynow mpoodAaBodoa, ett 5é Tov adbdvws 
diwddtovra, padiws EpyeTa mpds THY TEeAciav avd- 

9 Anypw THs aperis. é€yw dé ovvéxowor owpare 
aobevel Sid yfpas: erav yap eciue dydorKovra: 
Sidrrep od SUvayat cor ovppi€ar. amooréAAw Sé 
coi Twas THY EuavTod avoxoAaoTa@v, ot Tots pev 
Kata woxv ovdK amoreimovrat éeuod, tots $é 

1 égri vulg.: corr. Richards, 
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“King Antigonus to Zeno the philosopher, greeting, 
_ While in fortune and fame I deem myself your 
_ superior, in reason and education I own myself 
inferior, aswell as in the perfect happiness which 
you have attained. Wherefore I have decided to 
ask you to pay me a visit, being persuaded that you 
will not refuse the request. By all means, then, do 
_ your best to hold conference with me, understanding 

clearly that you will not be the instructor of myself 
alone but of all the Macedonians taken together. 
For it is obvious that whoever instructs the ruler of 
Macedonia and guides him in the paths of virtue will 
also be training his subjects to be good men. As is 
the ruler, such for the most part it may be expected 
that his subjects will become.” 


And Zeno’s reply is as follows : 


«Zeno to King Antigonus, greeting. 

“T welcome your love of learning in so far as you 
cleave to that true education which tends to ad- 
vantage and not to that popular counterfeit of it 
which serves only to corrupt morals. But if anyone 
has yearned for philosophy, turning away from 
much-vaunted pleasure which renders effeminate the 
souls of some of the young, it is evident that not by 
nature only, but also by the bent of his will he is in- 
clined to nobility of character. But if a noble nature 
be aided by moderate exercise and further receive 
ungrudging instruction, it easily comes to acquire 
virtue in perfection. But I am constrained by bodily 
weakness, due to old age, for I am eighty years old; 
and for that reason I am unable to join you. But I 
send you certain companions of my studies whose 
mental powers are not inferior to mine, while their 
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Kardo@ pa. mpotepodow~ ols aovvav oddevos Kab- 
vorepnaets T@v mpos THY TEeAelay eddapoviay’ av- 
ovr. 

"Anéatethe d¢ Tlepoatov kat Dirwvidnv TOV 
OnBatov, av dporepiv "Exrixoupos povnprovever 
as ovvovtwy *Avruydvm ev TH mpos "ApworoBovdov 
TOV ddeAgpov emaroAg. ed0€e dé prot Kal TO Yrjpropa 
TO mept avdtod trav "APnvaiwy stroypdayar. Kat 
éxet Woe: 

z "En” "Appevidov apxovtos, emt ths “Akapav- 
Tidos meLTTNS mpuravetas, Matpaxrnpidvos be- 
KaTy dorépa, Tpity Kal eikooTh Tis mpuTaveias, 
éxkAnoia Kupia, TOV mpoedpuy emer pucev “Inmwv 
KpatiorotéAovs Sumeraiov . Kat ot ovpmpdedpor, 
Opdowy Opdowvos "Avakaueds efzev: 

& “Errewd1) Zajveov Mvacéov Kurteds er TmoAAa 
Kata didocodiav ev TH monet YEvopEVvOS év Te Tois 
Nourots avip ayabds dv SietéAeoe Kai Tovs eis 
ovoTaow avT@ TOV véwy Topevopevous TrapaKaAav 
er” apeTivy Kal owdpootynvy mapwpua mpos Ta 
BédrioTa, mapaderypa Tov idvov Biov ékbeis amaow 
aKdrovfov dvta Tots Adyows ols SieAeyeTo, TUN 
ayalh Sd6x0ar 7A onEe, eTTALWEoaL pev Ziveva 
Mvacéov Kuréa Kal orepavdoou xpvo® oTepavey 
KaTa TOV vojov dperijs eveKev Kal owppoowrns, 
oikodopjoa S¢€ att Kat tddov emt tod Kepa- 
peucod dnpoola" Tis d€ mouncews TOO orepdvov Kal 
THS olKodopiis Too Tdaov Xewporovijcas TOV OALov 
70n Tovs emyseAnoopevous mévtTe avdpas e€ A- 


* Cf. Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 309, especially note 106; he 
considers the decree, as we ae it, a fusion of two genuine 
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bodily strength is far greater, and if you associate 
with these you will in no way fall short of the 
conditions necessary to perfect happiness.” 


So he sent Persaeus and Philonides the Theban; 
and Epicurus in his letter te his brother Aristobulus 
mentions them both as living with Antigonus. 1 
have thought it well to append the decree also which 
the Athenians passed concerning him. It reads as 
follows? : 

“In the archonship of Arrhenides, in the fifth 
prytany of the tribe Acamantis on the twenty-first 
day of Maemacterion, at the twenty-third plenary 
assembly of the prytany, one of the presidents, 
Hippo, the son of Cratistoteles, of the deme 
Xypetaeon, and his co-presidents put the question 
to the vote; Thraso, the son of Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, moved : 

«‘ Whereas Zeno of Citium, son of Mnaseas, has for 
many years been devoted to philosophy in the city 
and has continued to be a man of worth in all other 
respects, exhorting to virtue and temperance those 
of the youth who come to him to be taught, directing 
them to what is best, affording to all in his own 
conduct a pattern for imitation in perfect consistency 
with his teaching, it has seemed good to the people— 
and may it turn out well—to bestow praise upon 
Zeno of Citium, the son of Mnaseas, and to crown 
him with a golden crown according to the law, for 
his goodness and temperance, and to build him a 
tomb in the Ceramicus at the public cost. And that 
for the making of the crown and the building of the 
tomb, the people shall now elect five commissioners 
decrees, (1) voting a crown to Zeno in his life-time, (2) decree- 


ing a public funeral after his death. 
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Onvatwv. eyypaiat be <r0de> TO Udiopa Tov 
ypopparéa Too Srjjuov ev oriAas <Adivaus > dvo 
Kat efeivan avTav Oeivac TH [Lev ev “Axadnpeta, 
Thy O€ eV Avnet. TO de avdAwpa TO €is Tas 
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1 grouov BP: éroluny ceteri. — 
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from all Athenians, and the Secretary of State shall 
inscribe this decree on two stone pillars and it shall be 
lawful for him to set up one in the Academy and the 
other inthe Lyceum. And that the magistrate pre- 
siding over the administration shall apportion the 
expense incurred upon the pillars, that all may know 
that the Athenian people honour the good both in 
their life and after their death. Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, Philocles of Peiraeus, Phaedrus of Ana- 
phlystus, Medon of Acharnae, Micythus of Sypalettus, 
and Dion of Paeania have been elected commissioners 
for the making of the crown and the building.” 

These are the terms of the decree. 

Antigonus of Carystus tells us that he never denied 
that he was a citizen of Citium. For when he was one 
of those who contributed to the restoration of the 
baths and his name was inscribed upon the pillar as 
‘Zeno the philosopher,” he requested that the words 
“‘ of Citium ”’ should be added. He made a hollow lid 
for a flask and used to carry about money in it, in 
order that there might be provision at hand for the 
necessities of his master Crates. It is said that 
he had more than a thousand talents when he came 
to Greece, and that he lent this money on bottomry.* 
He used to eat little loaves and honey and to drink a 
little wine of good bouquet. He rarely employed 
men-servants ; once or twice indeed he might have a 
young girl to wait on him in order not to seem a 
misogynist. He shared the same house with Persaeus, 
and when the latter brought in a little flute-player 
he lost no time in leading her straight to Persaeus. 
They tell us he readily adapted himself to circum- 


a The security for the loan was either the cargo shipped 
or the vessel itself. As the risk was great, the interest was 
proportionately high. Demosth. Or. xxxiv. 23, 1. 17, lvi. 17. 
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1 évfovs libri. 


2 Zeno must have foreseen that this compliment would be 
followed by a request to use his undoubted influence with 
the king on behalf of Demochares, who, as an Athenian 
patriot and the nephew of Demosthenes, was out of favour 
at the Macedonian court,. Indeed the fact of his making 
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stances, so much so that King Antigonus often broke 
in on him with a noisy party, and once took him 
along with other revellers to Aristocles the musician ; 
Zeno, however, in a little while gave them the slip. 
He disliked, they say, to be brought too near 
to people, so that he would take the end seat of a 
couch, thus saving himself at any rate from one half 
of such inconvenience. Nor indeed would he walk 
about with more than two or three. He would 
occasionally ask the bystanders for coppers, in order 
that, for fear of being asked to give, people might 
desist from mobbing him, as Cleanthes says in his 
work On Bronze. When several persons stood about 
him in the Colonnade he pointed to the wooden rail- 
ing at the top round the altar and said, ‘‘ This was 
once open to all, but because it was found to be a 
hindrance it was railed off. If you then will take 
yourselves off out of the way you will be the less 
annoyance to us.” 

When Demochares, the son of Laches, greeted him 
and told him he had only to speak or write for any- 
thing he wanted to Antigonus, who would be sure 
to grant all his requests, Zeno after hearing this 
would have nothing more to do with him.* 
After Zeno’s death Antigonus is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ What an audience I[ have lost.’ ® Hence too 
he employed Thraso as his agent to request the 
Athenians to bury Zeno in the Ceramicus. And 
when asked why he admired him, ‘“ Because,:’ said 


such advances at all is so strange that Ferguson (p. 172) 
and Tarn (p. 94, note 11) feel constrained to offer hypo- 
thetical explanations. ve 
> Tarn, Antig. Gon. p. 310, well compares Plato, Politicus 
260c, and Epicurus (ap. Senec. Ep. 7. 11), “satis enim 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus.” 
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1 yweravacray coll. Il. ix. 648 Diels. 
2 drehOdvra vulg.: dmeAOdvros Richards, 
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he, “the many ample gifts I offered him never 
made him conceited nor yet appear poor-spirited.” 

His bent was towards inquiry, and he was an 
exact reasoner on all subjects. Hence the words of 
Timon in his Silli¢: 

A Phoenician too I saw, a pampered old woman ensconced 
in gloomy pride, longing for all things; but the meshes of 
her subtle web have perished, and she had no more in- 
telligence than a banjo.® 

He used to dispute very carefully with Philo 

the logician and study along with him. Hence Zeno, 
who was the junior, had as great an admiration for 
Philo as his master Diodorus. And he had about 
him certain ragged dirty fellows, as Timon says ¢ in 
these lines : 

The while he got together a crowd of ignorant serfs, 
who ate all men in beggary and were the emptiest of 
townsfolk.¢ 

Zeno himself was sour and of a frowning coun- 
tenance. He was very niggardly too, clinging to 
meanness unworthy of a Greek, on the plea of 
economy, If he pitched into anyone he would 
do it concisely, and not effusively, keeping him 
rather at arm’s length. I mean, for example, his 
remark upon the fop showing himself off. When 
he was slowly picking his way across a water- 
course, ‘ With good reason,’ quoth Zeno, “he 
looks askance at the mud, for he can’t see his 
face in it.” When a certain Cynic declared he 
had no oil in his flask and begged some of him, 
Zeno refused to give him any. However, as the 
man went away, Zeno bade him consider which of 

@ Frag. 38 D. & Of. Od. xi. 281, 271. 
° Frag. 39 D. 4 Of, Il. ii. 831, xxiii. 133. 
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1 Srepavaxemévoww codd. corr. Menagius: depavaxeyuévov 


Casaubon. 
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the two was the more impudent. Being enamoured 
of Chremonides, as he and Cleanthes were sitting 
beside the youth, he got up, and upon Cleanthes 
expressing surprise, ‘‘ Good physicians tell us,” said 
he, “ that the best cure for inflammation is repose.” 
When of two reclining next to each other over the 
wine, the one who was neighbour to Zeno kicked the 
guest below him, Zeno himself nudged the man with 
~ his knee, and upon the man turning round, inquired, 
“ How do you think your neighbour liked what you 
did to him?” To a lover of boys he remarked, “‘ Just 
as schoolmasters lose their common-sense by spend- 
ing all their time with boys, so it is with people 
like you.” He used to say that the very exact 
expressions used by those who avoided solecisms 
were like the coins struck by Alexander: they were 
beautiful in appearance and well-rounded like the 
coins, but none the better on that account. Words 
of the opposite kind he would compare to the Attic 
tetradrachms, which, though struck carelessly and 
inartistically, nevertheless outweighed the ornate 
phrases. When his pupil Ariston discoursed at length 
in an uninspired manner, sometimes in a headstrong 
and over - confident way, “ Your father,” said he, 
“‘ must have been drunk when he begat you.” Hence 
he would call him a chatterbox, being himself con- 
cise in speech. 

There was a gourmand so greedy that he left 
nothing for his table companions. A large fish 
having been served, Zeno took it up as if he were 
about to eat the whole. When the other looked at 
him, ‘‘ What do you suppose,” said he, “ those who 
live with you feel every day, if you cannot put up 
with my gourmandise in this single instance?” A 
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1 roatry vulg.: roatra Richards: ra ro.aita Cobet. 
2 récou yap yydmas Vulg.: fort. rds yap ov« iy. Richards, 
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youth was putting a question with more curiosity 
than became his years, whereupon Zeno led him to 
a mirror, and bade him look in it; after which he in- 
quired if he thought it became anyone who looked 
like that to ask such questions. Some one said that he 
did not in general agree with Antisthenes, whereupon 
Zeno produced that author’s essay on Sophocles, and 
asked him if he thought it had any excellence ; to 
which the reply was that he did not know. ‘“‘ Then 
are you not ashamed,” quoth he, “ to pick out and 
mention anything wrong said by Antisthenes, while 
you suppress his good things without giving them a 
thought ?” : 

Some one having said that he thought the chain- 
arguments of the philosophers seemed brief and 
curt, Zeno replied, “ You are quite right; indeed, 
the very syllables ought, if possible, to be clipped.” 
Some one remarked to him about Polemo, that his 
discourse was different from the subject he an- 
nounced. He replied with a frown, “ Well, what 
value would you have set upon what was given 
out?” He said that when conversing we ought to be 
earnest and, like actors, we should have a loud voice 
and great strength ; but we ought not to open the 
mouth too wide, which is what your senseless chatter- 
box does. ‘‘ Telling periods,” he said, “ unlike the 
works of good craftsmen, should need no pause for the 
contemplation of their excellences ; on the contrary, 
the hearer should be so absorbed in the discourse 
itself as to have no leisure even to take notes.’ 

Once when a young man was talking a good deal, 
he said, ‘‘ Your ears have slid down and merged in 
your tongue.” To the fair youth, who gave it as 
his opinion that the wise man would not fall in love, 
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l aaperéoratoy Richards. 


a Cf. Athen. xiv. p. 629 B. > Supplices, 861-863. 
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his reply was: “Then who can be more hapless 
than you fair youths?” He used to say that even 
of philosophers the greater number were in most 
things unwise, while about small and casual things 
they were quite ignorant. And he used to cite the 
saying of Caphisius, who, when one of his pupils 
was endeavouring to blow the flute lustily, gave him 
__aslap and told him that to play well does not depend 

on loudness, though playing loudly may follow upon 
playing well.¢ And to a youth who was talking some- 
what saucily his rejoinder was, ‘‘ I would rather not 
tell you what I am thinking, my lad.” 

A Rhodian, who was handsome and rich, but nothing 
more, insisted on joining his class; but so unwelcome 
was this pupil, that first of all Zeno made him sit on 
the benches that were dusty, that he might soil his 
cloak, and then he consigned him to the place where 
the beggars sat, that he might rub shoulders with 
their rags; so at last the young man went away. 
Nothing, he declared, was more unbecoming than 
arrogance, especially in the young. He used also to 
say that it was not the words and expressions that we 
ought to remember, but we should exercise our mind 
in disposing to advantage of what we hear, instead of, 
as it were, tasting a well-cooked dish or well-dressed 
meal. The young, he thought, should behave with 
perfect propriety in walk, gait and dress, and he 
used continually to quote the lines of Euripides 
about Capaneus : 

Large means had he, yet not the haughtiness 

That springs from wealth, nor cherished prouder thoughts 

Of vain ambition than the poorest man. 


Again he would say that if we want to master the 
sciences there is nothing so fatal as conceit, and 
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* The change of dwvijs . . . gwrjv to cwppootyys . . . cwHpo- 
avvnv is due to Cobet. Cf. § 130 &pa dv Oos dperis, and § 173. 
For virtue in general Cobet’s change here substitutes the 
particular virtue required. Von Arnim, adhering more 
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again there is nothing we stand so much.in need of 
as time. To the question ‘‘ Who is a friend? ”’ his 
answer was, “ A second self (alter ego).’” We are told 
that he was once chastising a slave for stealing, and 
when the latter pleaded that it was his fate to steal, 
“ Yes, and to be beaten too,” said Zeno. Beauty he 
called the flower of chastity, while according to 
others it was chastity which he called the flower of 
_ beauty. Once when he saw the slave of one of 
his acquaintance marked with weals, “I see,” said 
he, “ the imprints of your anger.” To one who had 
been drenched with unguent, ‘‘ Who is this,” quoth 
he, “ who smells of woman ?’’ When Dionysius the 
Renegade asked, ““ Why am I the only pupil you do 
not correct ?”’ the reply was, “‘ Because I mistrust 
you.” To a stripling who was talking nonsense his 
words were, “ The reason why we have two ears and 
only one mouth is that we may listen the more and 
talk the less.” One day at a banquet he was re- 
clining in silence and was asked the reason : where- 
upon he bade his critic carry word to the king that 
there was one present who knew how to hold his 
tongue. Now those who inquired of him were 
ambassadors from King Ptolemy, and they wanted 
to know what message they should take back from 
him to the king. On being asked how he felt about 
abuse, he replied, “ As an envoy feels who is dis- 
missed without an answer.” Apollonius of Tyre 
tells us how, when Crates laid hold on him by the 
cloak to drag him from Stilpo, Zeno said, “ The right 
way to seize a philosopher, Crates, is by the ears: 
closely to the ss., would replace gwvis by pduns and 
retain dwviv, which would give the meaning, “ Beauty he 
called the flower of strength, while according to others it 
was the voice which he called the flower of beauty,” 
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@ Hesiod’s lines as they stand (Works and Days, 293 f.) run 
thus : 


“ He is best of all, who finds out everything: for himself ; 
that man too is good who follows good advice.” 
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persuade me then and drag me off by them ; but, if 
you use violence, my body will be with you, but my 
~ mind with Stilpo.” 

According to Hippobotus he forgathered with 
Diodorus, with whom he worked hard at dialectic. 
And when he was already making progress, he 
would enter Polemo’s school: so far from all self- 
conceit was he. In consequence Polemo is said to 
~ have addressed him thus: “ You slip in, Zeno, by 
the garden door—I’m quite aware of it—you filch 
my doctrines and give them a Phoenician make-up.” 
A dialectician once showed him seven logical forms 
concerned with the sophism known as “‘ The Reaper,” 
and Zeno asked him how much he wanted for them. 
Being told a hundred drachmas, he promptly paid two 
hundred : to such lengths would he go in his love 
of learning. They say too that he first introduced 
the word Duty and wrote a treatise on the subject. 
It is said, moreover, that he corrected Hesiod’s lines 
thus : 

He is best of all men who follows good advice: good too 
is he who finds out all things for himself.¢ 
The reason he gave for this was that the man 
capable of giving a proper hearing to what is said 
and profiting by it was superior to him who dis- 
covers everything himself. For the one had merely 
a right apprehension, the other in obeying good 
counsel superadded conduct. 

When he was asked why he, though so austere, 
relaxed at a drinking-party, he said, “‘ Lupins too 
are bitter, but when they are soaked become sweet.” 
Hecato too in the second book of his Anecdotes says 
that he indulged freely at such gatherings. And he 
would say, ‘‘ Better to trip with the feet than with 
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the tongue.” “Well-being is attained by little and 

little, and nevertheless it is no little thing itself.” 
_ [Others attribute this” to Socrates.] 

He showed the utmost endurance, and the greatest 
frugality ; the food he used required no fire to dress, 
and the cloak he wore was thin. Hence it was said 
of him : 

The cold of winter and the ceaseless rain 
Come powerless against him: weak the dart 
Of the fierce summer sun or racking pain 
To bend that iron frame. He stands apart 
Unspoiled by public feast and jollity : 
Patient, unwearied night and day doth he 
Cling to his studies of philosophy. 


Nay more: the comic poets by their very jests at 


his expense praised him without intending it. Thus 
Philemon says in a play, Philosophers : 


This man adopts a new biulesphy- 
He teaches to go hungry: yet he gets 

Disciples. One sole loaf of bread his food ; 
His best dessert dried figs ; water his drink. 


Others attribute these lines to Poseidippus. 

By this time he had almost become a proverb. 
At all events, ““ More temperate than Zeno the 
philosopher”’ was a current saying about him. 
Poseidippus also writes in his Men Transported : 


So that for ten whole days 
More temperate than Zeno’s self he seemed. 


And in very truth in this species of virtue and in 
dignity he surpassed all mankind, ay, and in happi- 
ness; for he was ninety-eight when he died and 
had enjoyed good health without an ailment to the 


OF A132: 
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last. Persaeus, however, in his ethical lectures makes 
him die at the age of seventy-two, having come to 
_ Athens at the age of twenty-two. But Apollonius 

says that he presided over the school for fifty-eight 
years. The manner of his death was as follows. 
As he was leaving the school he tripped and fell, 
breaking a toe. Striking the ground with his fist, 
he quoted the line from the Niobe ¢: 


I come, I come, why dost thou call for me ? 


and died on the spot through holding his breath. 
The Athenians buried him in the Ceramicus and 
honoured him in the decrees already cited above, 
adding their testimony of his goodness. Here is the 
epitaph composed for him by Antipater of Sidon ® : 


Here lies great Zeno, dear to Citium, who scaled high 
Olympus, though he piled not Pelion on Ossa, nor toiled at 
the Jabours of Heracles, but this was the path he found out 
to the stars—the way of temperance alone. 


Here too is another by Zenodotus the Stoic, a pupil 
of Diogenes ¢: 
Thou madest self-sufficiency thy rule, 
Eschewing haughty wealth, O godlike Zeno, 
With aspect grave and hoary brow serene. 
A manly doctrine thine: and by thy prudence 
With much toil thou didst found a great new school, 
Chaste parent of unfearing liberty. 
And if thy native country was Phoenicia, 
What need to slight thee ? came not Cadmus thence, 
Who gave to Greece her books and art of writing ? 


And Athenaeus the epigrammatist speaks of all the 
Stoics in common as follows 4: 
@ Of Timotheus. See Nauck, 7.G.F. p. 51. 


6 Anth. Plan. iii. 104. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 117. 
@ Anth. Pal. ix. 496. 
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O ye who’ve learnt the doctrines of the Porch 
And have committed to your books divine 

The best of human learning, teaching men 
That the mind’s virtue is the only good ! 

She only it is who keeps the lives of men 

And cities,—safer than high gates and walls. 
But those who place their happiness in pleasure 
Are led by the least worthy of the Muses. 


We have ourselves mentioned the manner of Zeno’s 


~ death in the Pammeiros (a collection of poems in 


\ 


various metres) : 


The story goes that Zeno of Citium after enduring many 
hardships by reason of old age was set free, some say by 


- ceasing to take food; others say that once when he had 


tripped he beat with his hand upon the earth and cried, “I 
come of my own accord; why then call me?’’4 


For there are some who hold this to have been the 
manner of his death. 

So much then concerning his death. 

Demetrius the Magnesian, in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, says of him: his father, Mnaseas, 
being a merchant often went to Athens and brought 
away many books about Socrates for Zeno while still 
a boy. Hence he had been well trained even before 
he left his native place. And thus it came about 
that on his arrival at Athens he attached himself to 
Crates. And it seems, he adds, that, when the rest 
were at a loss how to express their views, Zeno 
framed a definition of the end. They say that he 
was in the habit of swearing by “ capers” just as 
Socrates used to swear by “ the dog.”” Some there 
are, and among them Cassius the Sceptic and his 
disciples, who accuse Zeno at length. Their first 
count is that in the beginning of his Republic he 
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pronounced the ordinary education useless: the 
next is that he applies to all men who are not 
virtuous the opprobrious epithets of foemen, enemies, 
slaves, and aliens to one another, parents to children, 
brothers to brothers, friends to friends. 

Again, in the Republic, making an invidious con- 
trast, he declares the good alone to be true citizens 
or friends or kindred or free men; and accordingly 
in the view of the Stoics parents and children are 
enemies, not being wise. Again, it is objected, in 
the Republic he lays down community of wives, and 
at line 200 prohibits the building of temples, law- 
courts and gymnasia in cities; while as regards a 
currency he writes that we should not think it need 
be introduced either for purposes of exchange or for 
travelling abroad. Further, he bids men and women 
wear the same dress and keep no part of the body 
entirely covered. That the Republic is the work of 
Zeno is attested by Chrysippus in his, De Republica. 
And he discussed amatory subjects in the beginning 
of that book of his which is entitled ‘“‘ The Art of 
Love.” Moreover, he writes much the same in his 
Interludes. So much for the criticisms to be found 
not only in Cassius but in Isidorus of Pergamum, the 
rhetorician. Isidorus likewise affirms that the passages 
disapproved by the school were expunged from his 
works by Athenodorus the Stoic, who was in charge 
of the Pergamene library ; and that afterwards, when 
Athenodorus was detected and compromised, they 
were replaced. So much concerning the passages in 
his writings which are regarded as spurious. 

There have been eight persons of the name of 
Zeno. First the Eleatic, of whom more hereafter ; 
the second our present subject ; the third a Rhodian 
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who wrote a local history in one volume ; the fourth 
a historian who wrote about the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy and Sicily, and besides that an epitome of 
the political history of Rome and Carthage ; the fifth 
a pupil of Chrysippus, who left few writings but many 
disciples ; the sixth a physician of the school of 
Herophilus, a competent practitioner, though a poor 
writer ; the seventh a grammarian, who besides other 
writings has left behind him epigrams; the eighth 
a Sidonian by birth and an Epicurean philosopher, 
lucid both in thinking and in style. 

Of the many disciples of Zeno the following are 
the most famous: Persaeus, son of Demetrius, of 
Citium, whom some call a pupil and others one of 
the household, one of those sent him by Antigonus 
to act as secretary ; he had been tutor to Antigonus’s 
son Halcyoneus. And Antigonus once, wishing to 
make trial of him, caused some false news to be 
brought to him that his estate had been ravaged 
by the enemy, and as his countenance fell, “ Do 
you see,” said he, “that wealth is not a matter 
of indifference ?”’ 

The following works are by Persaeus : 

Of Kingship. 

The Spartan Constitution. 

Of Marriage. 

Of Impiety. 

Thyestes. 

Of Love. 

Exhortations. 

Interludes. 

Four books of Anecdotes. 

Memorabilia. 

A Reply to Plato’s Laws in seven books. 
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terevTyv: Kal A€Eowev wept adtrod & TH [epi 

3s KAedvOovs. oav d¢€ Zivwvos palntai Kai ode, 
Kaba dynow ‘“ImmoBoros: Dirwvidns OnBatos, Kard- 
urmos Kopiv@tos, ILooesdavi0s’ AAcEavdpevs, ’AOnvd- 
dwpos Lorev’s, Zjvwv Udeovios. 

Kow9 5é wept mdvtwv tOv oTrwkdv Soypatwv 
ed0€€é pou ev TH Zivwvos eiretv Biw, dia TO TOoTOv 
Kriorny yevéoOar Ths aipécews. €oTt pev ovv 
avtod Kat Ta mpoyeypappeva BiBAia moAAd, ev ots 
eAdAnoev ws ovdels TOV OTWIKaV. TA dé SdypaTa 
Kowds eote Tade: AcAdyOw 8 emt Kehadaiwr, 
womep Kal emt TOV av mrovetv eiwdbapev. 

89 Tpyseph pact elvau tov Karo prdocopiar Adyov: 
elvaw yap avrod 70 pev Te puouxor, TO O€ 70ucdv, 
To d€ AoyiKdv. otUTw 5é mp@ros dete Zvwv 6 
Kurieds ev t@ [epi Adyou Kat Xpvourmos év TO a’ 
Tlepi Adyou Kat &v TH a’ TOV Ovoixdv Kat ’AmoA- 


@ Perhaps an error for Zeno of Tarsus. 

> Laertius adheres to his plan of arranging doctrine under 
two heads: (1) a general or summary, (2) a particular, 
treatment; cf. inf. vii. 48 Kepadawdds . . . Kara pépos. 
Here follows a valuable and full doxography, extending to 
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Ariston, the son of Miltiades and a native of Chios, 
who introduced the doctrine of things morally 
indifferent ; Herillus of Carthage, who affirmed 
knowledge to be the end; Dionysius, who became a 
renegade to the doctrine of pleasure, for owing to 
the severity of his ophthalmia he had no longer the 
nerve to call pain a thing indifferent : his native place . 
was Heraclea; Sphaerus of Bosporus; Cleanthes, 
~-son of Phanias, of Assos, his successor in the school: 
him Zeno used to compare to hard waxen tablets 
which are difficult to write upon, but retain the 
characters written upon them. Sphaerus also be- 
came the pupil of Cleanthes after Zeno’s death, and 
we shall have occasion to mention him in the Life of 
Cleanthes. And furthermore the following according 
to Hippobotus were pupils of Zeno: Philonides of 
Thebes ; Callippus of Corinth ; Posidonius of Alex- 
andria ; Athenodorus of Soli ; and Zeno of Sidon.* 

I have decided to give a general account of all the 
Stoic doctrines in the life of Zeno because he was 
the founder of the School. I have already given a 
list of his numerous writings, in which he has spoken 
as has no other of the Stoics. And his tenets in 
general are as follows. In accordance with my usual 
practice a summary statement must suffice.” 

Philosophie doctrine, say the Stoics, falls into three 
parts: one physical, another ethical, and the third 
logical. Zeno of Citium was the first to make this 
- division in his Exposition of Doctrine, and Chrysippus 
too did so in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine and the first book of his Physics; and so 
§ 160, collected from various sources; §§ 49-83 come from 
Diocles. The classification is roughly as follows: divisions 
of Philosophy, §§ 39-41 ; Logic, §§ 42-83 ; Ethics, §§ 84-131 ; 
Physics, §§ 132-160. ‘ ea 
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Addwpos — Kal LwAAos ev TO TPOTD tov Eis ra 
Sdypara eloaywy@v Kal Ev8popos ev TH "Huh 
otowyerwoes Kal Avoyévys 6 BaPvAdvios Kat 
Ilocewdwvios. 

Tatra dé Ta pepyn oO pev ’AmroAAdSwpos Tdmo0Us 
Kanet, 6 5€ Xpvowmmos Kat Eddpopos «ton, aMou 


40 yen. eixdLovor be law THY procogiar, oaTots 


41 


poev Kal vevpous TO Aoyucdy Mpooopo.obyres, Tots 
de capKwdeoTepous TO 70ucov, TH de pox To 
pvatkov. 7) maAw QO TO bev yap eKTOS eivau TO 
Aoyucdr, Ta Se pera TAUTA TO 70uxdv, Ta. o €ow- 
TATW TO PYOLKOV. 7 dyp@ Toppope ob TOV [ev TEpt- 
BeBAneevov ppayyov To Aoyikov, Tov dé KapTrov TO 
HOiKov, THY SE viv 7 Ta devdpa TO puarkov. 7) OAL 
Kards TETELXLOMEVY) kat Kata Adyov StoiKoupery. 

Kai ovfév pépos tod €répov dmroKexpiobar, Kaba 
Twes adTav paow, aNd pepmix0ar adrd. Kal Ty 
mapddoow pueriy emoiouv. dAdou de T™p@Tov pev 
TO Aoyucov TaTTOUOL, Sedrepov be TO puourdr, Kal 
Tpirov TO HOiKOv" av eott Live é ev TO Ilept Adyou 
Kal Xpvoummos kat “Apyédnpos Kat Ev8popsos. 

‘O pev yap IlroAcpaeds Avoyevns azo Trav 
0ucav apxeTar, 0 O° “AzroAAddwpos dedrepa. TO. 
nOuKA, Tlavairvos dé Kal Locedavios amo TOV 
gvaikav dpyovrat, Kaba gdynot Davias 6 Iloce- 
dwriov yrwpysos ev TH mpWTW TOV Ilocedwreiwv 
oyoAa@v. 6 dé KAedvOns e€ wépn dot, SiadexrTiKdr, 
PyTopucor, 7)0ucov, TOALTLKOV, puouxov, Deodoyixov. 
dAdo. 8 od Tod Adyou Tatra HEpn paciv, GAN’ 
avrhs Ths purocogias, ws Zayveov 6 Tapoevs. 76 
€ AoyuKov [Epos acy ey.ot els vo Statpetobar 
emoTipas, els pyTopiciy Kat els Suadextucrp. 
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too Apollodorus and Syllus in the first part of their 
Introductions to Stoic Doctrine, as also Eudromus in his 
_ Elementary Treatise on Ethics, Diogenes the Baby- 
lonian, and Posidonius. 

These parts are called by Apollodorus ‘‘ Heads of 
Commonplace”; by Chrysippus and Eudromus 
specific divisions; by others generic divisions. 
Philosophy, they say, is like an animal, Logic cor- 
- responding to the bones and sinews, Ethics to the 
fleshy parts, Physics to the soul. Another simile 
they use is that of an egg: the shell is Logic, next 
comes the white, Ethics, and the yolk in the centre 
is Physics. Or, again, they liken Philosophy to a 
fertile field : Logic being the encircling fence, Ethics 
the crop, Physics the soil or the trees. Or, again, to 
a city strongly walled and governed by reason. 

No single part, some Stoics declare, is independent 
of any other part, but all blend together. Nor was 
it usual to teach them separately. Others, however, 
start their course with Logic, go on to Physics, and 
finish with Ethics; and among those who so do 
are Zeno in his treatise On Exposition, Chrysippus, 
Archedemus and Eudromus. 

Diogenes of Ptolemais, it is true, begins with 
Ethics ; but Apollodorus puts Ethics second, while 
Panaetius and Posidonius begin with Physics, as 
stated by Phanias, the pupil of Posidonius, in the 
first book of his Lectures of Posidonius. Cleanthes 
makes not three, but six parts, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
Ethics, Politics, Physics, Theology. But others say 
that these are divisions not of philosophic exposition, 
but of philosophy itself: so, for instance, Zeno of 
Tarsus. Some divide the logical part of the system 
into the two sciences of rhetoric and dialectic ; while 
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Twes de ral cis TO Opuxov eldos, TO Tepl Kavovwy 
Kal Kpurnpioy® evioe O€ TO OptKov Teprarpooar. 

To pev ody mepl Kavovenv Kal Kpurnptov Tapa 

AapPavovor mpos TO THY GAjneay edpetv> Ev adT@ 
yap Tas TOV pavracvay Svagopas, drrevO vous. 
Kal TO OpLiKoV be dpotws ™pos eniyvwow THS 
dAnOelas' dia yap Tav evvoidy Ta Tpdypyara 
AapBaverar. THY TE pHTOpLKHY emoTHUNY odcay 
Tob «0 Aéyew Tepl tay ev dveEddm Adyev Kal Thy 
Suadenructy Too opIas diar€yeoIat sept Tay ev 
epwrijoes kat daroKpicet Adywr: bev Kal oUTws 
avriy opilovrar, emotiynvy aAnfdv Kal pevddv 
kal ovdeTepwv. 

Kai Thy peev paTopucny adtiy elvar A€yovar 
TpYLEpTY TO [Lev yap avrijs elvat ovpBovrcuricdy, 
TO O€ SuKaVLKOV, TO O€ EyKWpELAOTLKOV. 

Kiva: 5° adrijs tiv diaipeow els Te THY evpeow 
Kal els THY ppdow Kal eis THY TAEW Kal eis THY 
drdKprow. Tov 6¢€ PrTopucoy Adyov «is TE TO 
TPOoipLov Kat els THY Supynow Kal TA mpos TOvs 
avTioikous Kal TOV émiAoyov. 

Ti diadrextuxny dvapetobat els Te TOV TEpl TOV 
onpawopevwy Kal THS Pwvis Témov: Kal TOV pev 
TOV onpawopevwy eis TE TOV TEpl TOV havTacLdv 
ToTov Kal TOV ék TovTwv ddioTapevwy A|eKTOV 
agiwudtwv Kat adroreA@v Kal KaTnyopnudtwy Kal 


@ The word pavracla (=appearance or appearing) is a 
technical term in Stoic logic for which no one English 
equivalent is as yet unanimously adopted. It denotes the 
immediate datum of consciousness or experience, whether 
presented to sense or in certain cases to the mind. Hence 
*““ presentation” is nearer than ‘‘ perception” or ‘ im- 
pression.” It might be thought to correspond to Locke’s 
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some would add that which deals with definitions and 
another part concerning canons or criteria: some, 
_ however, dispense with the part about definitions. 

Now the part which deals with canons or criteria 
they admit as a means for the discovery of truth, 
since in the course of it they explain the different 
kinds of perceptions that we have. And similarly 
the part about definitions is accepted as a means of 

recognizing truth, inasmuch as things are appre- 
hended by means of general notions. Further, by 
rhetoric they understand the science of speaking 
well on matters set forth by plain narrative, and by 
dialectic that of corréctly discussing subjects by 
question and answer ; hence their alternative defini- 
tion of it as the science of statements true, false, and 
neither true nor false. 

Rhetoric itself, they say, has three divisions: de- 
liberative, forensic, and panegyric. 

Rhetoric according to them may be divided into 
invention of arguments, their expression in words, 
their arrangement, and delivery ; and a rhetorical 
speech into introduction, narrative, replies to op- 
ponents, and peroration. 

Dialectic (they hold) falls under two heads: sub- 
jects of discourse and language. And the subjects 
fall under the following headings: presentations % 
and the various products to which they give rise, 
propositions enunciated and their constituent sub- 

‘jects and predicates, and similar terms whether 
direct or reversed, genera and species, arguments 
“simple ideas,” for which Hume substituted “ impressions 
and ideas’?; but this is hardly so; for gavraciac are 
“given” as it were from without, and then with them as 
materials the mind itself constructs general notions and 


concepts. 
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T&v dpolwv dpbdv Kat trriwv Kal yerOv Kat 
«lddv, opoims dé Kal Adyov Kal Tporrany kal ovA- 
Aoyiopav Kal TOV mapa Thy pwvnv Kal TA Tpdy- 

44 para. CopiopaTwv: cy elvar evdopevous Adyous 
Kat aAnbevovras Kal amoddoKovras owpitas TE 
Kal Tovs dpolovs TovTos, eAAuTeis Kal amdpous 
Kal tTepatvovtas Kal eyKekaduppevous Kepativas 
Te Kal oUTLas Kat DepilovTas. 

Eva de THS Ouarentucis voLov TOmov Kal TOV 
Tpoerpnyevov | mept avrhs TAS paris, ev @ Seik- 
vuTa  eyypdppatos dav Kat ziva TA TOO Adyou 
pépn, Kat mept cororxiopod Kat BapBapiopod Kal 
Tompdatwv Kat apdiBoddv Kat Trept epuptedods 
dwvis Kal mepl povoikys Kal mepl dpwy Kara 
Twas Kal diaipecewv Kal AcEewr. 

45 Edypnorordrny S¢€ daow elvar tiv mepl tdv 
ovAdoytopadv Pewpiav: TO yap amrodeukTiKoy éudai- 
vew, omep ovpBadAcobat ToAd mpds SudpAwow Tav 

oypatwv, Kal Ta€w Kal pviunv TO emoTaTiKOV 
katdAnupa eudaivew. 

EKivat dé tov Adyov adrov avoTnua ex Anwpatwv 
Kal emupopas: tov dé avdAdoyiopov Adyov avA- 

oyiotiKov eK TovTwY: THY O° amddecEw Adyov did 
T&v paddrov KatadayBavowevwv TO rTov Kara- 
Aap.Bavowevov mepalvovra. 

Thy d€ pavraciay eivau TUTwow év puri, Too 
évoparos oiKkelws peTevqvey|ievov amo TOV TUmrey 
<tdV> &v TO KPO bro Tob daKxtvAiov ywomeveny 

46 ris Se pavracias THY poev Karadnmricny, THY 
d¢ dicaradnmrov: Katahnmrucny peev, nv Kpurnpiov 
elvaw TOV Tpaypdroy pao, THY ywopevny amo 
dmdpxovtos Kar’ adtdo 7d brdpxov evarecppayr- 
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too, moods, syllogisms and fallacies whether due to 
the subject matter or to the language; these in- 
cluding both false and true and negative arguments, 
sorites and the like, whether defective, insoluble, 
or conclusive, and the fallacies known as the Veiled, 
or Horned, No man, and The Mowers. 

The second main head mentioned above as belong- 
ing to Dialectic is that of language, wherein are 
included written language and the parts of speech, 
with a discussion of errors in syntax and in single 
words, poetical diction, verbal ambiguities, euphony 
and music, and according to some writers chapters 
on terms, divisions, and style. 

The study of syllogisms they declare to be of the 
greatest service, as showing us what is capable of 
yielding demonstration ; and this contributes much 
to the formation of correct judgements, and their 
arrangement and retention in memory give a scientific 
character to our conception of things. 

An argument is in itself a whole containing 
premisses and conclusion, and an inference (or 
syllogism) is an inferential argument composed of 
these. Demonstration is an argument inferring by 
means of what is better apprehended something less 
clearly apprehended. 

A presentation (or mental impression) is an im- 
print on the soul: the name having been appro- 
priately borrowed from the imprint made by the seal 

upon the wax. There are two species of presenta- 
tion, the one apprehending a real object, the other 
not. The former, which they take to be the test of 
reality, is defined as that which proceeds from a real 
object, agrees with that object itself, and has been 
imprinted seal-fashion and stamped upon the mind : 
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opevny Kat evarromeporypevny* dxcardhnmrov dé Thy 
a) am6 Umdpxovros, 7 aro dmdpxovTos pev, 7) 
Kar’ atdro S€ 76 tadpxov: THY py Tpavh pyde 
EKTUTIOV. 

Adriy dé TH Suahercrusery dvayKaiay elvau Kal 
dperiy ev €loet mepLexovoay apetds* THY T ampo- 
TTWOLAV emLornpiny Tob mote Set ovycarariBecBat 
Kaul pa Tay om aveuxadry Ta toxupov Adyov mpos 
TO cixés, WOTE pa) evdidovar abt a: THY 8 dvedeySiav 
ioxdv ev Adyw, WoTE [1 dmdyeoBau tm abrob eis 
TO avTiKElevov: THY & aparadTnTa Ew ava- 
Pepovoay Tas pavracias emt tov opOov Adyov. 
adray Te THY emuoTHunY pac 7} car dda ypu dopani 
nH ew ev pavracidy mpoodeger GpeTanTwrov v710 
Aoyov. od dvev dé THs SvadeKTiKAs Oewpias Tov 
codov dmtwrov écecbar ev Adyw: Td TE yap aAnfes 
Kal TO eddos SiaywwoKkecbar tm adris Kat TO 
muBavov 76 7 apudiBorAws Aeyopevov SievKpwetoOau 
xwpis 7 adbris odk elvat 6d@ epwrdyv Kal azro- 
KpiveoOa. 

Ataretvew S€ THY ev Tals amoddceot mpomérevav 
Kal éml Ta ywoueva, WaT els akoopiay Kal <ikatd- 
THTA TpémecVa Tos ayupvdoTous éxovTas Tas 
davracias. ovK dAkws 7 ofdv Kal ayxivouv Kat 
TO Orov Sewov ev Adyors davicecbar Tov coddv- 
Tod yap advrod civat dp0&s diaréyeoOar Kal dia- 
AoyilecOar Kal To abrod mpos TE TA TPOKEleva 
SuadexOhvaw Kal mpos TO €pwTwpLevov GmoKpivacbae, 
dmep €urtelpov dSiadextiKhs avdpos etvar. 


@ Cf. Plut. Mor. 874 =, and inf. §§ 62, 83. 
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the latter, or non-apprehending, that which does 
not proceed from any real object, or, if it does, fails 
to agree with the reality itself, not being clear or 
distinct. 

Dialectic, they said, is indispensable and is itself a 
virtue, embracing other particular virtues under it.? 
Freedom from precipitancy is a knowledge when to 

_give or withhold the mind’s assent to impressions. 
By wariness they mean a strong presumption against 
what at the moment seems probable, so as not to 
be taken in by it. Irrefutability is strength in 
argument so as not to be brought over by it 
to the opposite side. Earnestness (or absence of 
frivolity) is a habit of referring presentations to right 
reason. Knowledge itself they define either as un- 
erring apprehension or as a habit or state which in 
reception of presentations cannot be shaken by 
argument. Without the study of dialectic, they say, 
the wise man cannot guard himself in argument so 
as never to fall; for it enables him to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and to discriminate 
what is merely plausible and what is ambiguously 
expressed, and without it he cannot methodically 
put questions and give answers. 

Overhastiness in assertion affects the actual course 
of events, so that, unless we have our perceptions 
well trained, we are liable to fall into unseemly 
conduct and heedlessness ; and in no other way will 
the wise man approve himself acute, nimble- witted, 
and generally skilful in argument ; for it belongs to 
the same person to converse well and to argue well, 
to put questions to the purpose and to respond to 
the questions put; and all these qualifications are 
qualifications belonging to the skilled dialectician. 
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"Ey obv Tots Aoyucois rabr” avrois Soxet Kepa- 
Aauwdds. Kal wa Kal Kard. peépos el7rajev Ka 
Ta amrep abrav els THY EeloaywyiKry reiver 
TEXVNV, Kal avTa emt Acgews tiOnor AvoxAys 6 
Mayvnjs ev TH “Emdpopf t&v piroaddwr, AEywv 
ouTws* 

“*Apéoxer Tots UTwiKois Tov mept davTacias 
Kal aiobjoews Tporarrew Adyov, Kabore TO 
KplT7}pLov, @ uP aAjnGeva TeV Tpaypdroov yore 
OKETAL, KATA ‘yEevos pavracia, eort, Kal Kabdre 6 
mept ovyxatabécews Kal 6 mept KaTadrjbews Kal 
voncews Adyos, mpodywv Tav GAdAwv, ovK dvev 
pavracias ovvioraraL. mponyetrac yap 7) povracia, 
ci D dudvoua éxcAadnrurn) tmdpyovoa, O maaxet 
b10 THS pavracias, TodTO expeper Aoyw.” 

Avadépe d€ davracia Kal pdvracua pavracpa 
peev yap €oTt SdKnows Svavotas ola yiverau Kara 
TovS Umvous, povracta dé €oTt TUTwals ev wuxh, 
ToutéoTw addolwots, Ws 6 Xpvourmos ev TH Sevtépa 
Ilept puyffs ddhioratrar. od yap Sextéov tiv 
TUTWOW olovel TUTIOV oppayroripos, eel dy ~ 
évdexrov € €ort moAAovs TUTOUS KATA TO avTO mept 
To abro yweobat. voetrar dé [7] davracia 7 azo 
mdpxovros KaTa TO dmdpxov EVATIOMLELAY LEV) 
kal evaTroreTUTMEVY) Kab evaTreoppaylapuevn, ola 
ovK av yevowTo aro jun) UmdpxovTos. 

Tév dé davraci@v Kar’ adrods ai pev ciow 


* Cf. supra, §38 note. This distinction between the general 
and particular treatment i is also frequent in Sextus Empiricus : 5 
e.g. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 5 6 ka0ddov byos as Opposed to 6 eldixds 
ddyos. 
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Such is, summarily stated, the substance of their 
logical teaching. And in order to give it also in 
detail, let me now cite as much of it as comes 
within the scope of their introductory handbook. 
I will quote verbatim what Diocles the Magnesian 
says in his Synopsis of Philosophers. These are his 
words : 

“The Stoics agree to put in the forefront the 
‘doctrine of presentation and sensation, inasmuch as 
the standard by which the truth of things is tested is 
generically a presentation, and again the theory of 
assent and that of apprehension and thought, which 
precedes all the rest, cannot be stated apart from 
presentation. For presentation comes first; then 
thought, which is capable of expressing itself, puts 
into the form of a proposition that which the subject 
receives from a presentation.” 

There is a difference between the process and 
the outcome of presentation. The latter is a sem- 
blance in the mind such as may occur in sleep, 
while the former is the act of imprinting some- 
thing on the soul, that is a process of change, as 
is set forth by Chrysippus in the second book of 
his treatise Of the Soul (De anima). For, says he, 
we must not take “ impression ” in the literal sense 
of the stamp of a seal, because it is impossible to 
suppose that a number of such impressions should be 
in one and the same spot at one and the same time. 
The presentation meant is that which comes from a 
real object, agrees with that object, and has been 
stamped, imprinted, and pressed seal-fashion on the 
soul, as would not be the case if it came from an 
unreal object. 

According to them some presentations are data of 
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S Wy e > > 
aioOnricat, ai 8 ob: alcOyrixat pev ai dv at- 
e vn > / /, > > 
abyrnpiov 7 aicbyrnpiwv AapBavopevar, ovK ai- 
lod , ~ > 
aOytical 8° at dua THs Svavoias Kabdamep TaV a- 
/ \ An Bd lant , , 
cwudtwv Kal Tav drwy TOv Aoyw AapBavopevov. 
~ ~ A > 
TOV 6€ aloOnTiKdv <ai wev> aro brapydvTwr peT 
\ ~ 
elews Kat ovyKatabécews yivovrat. eiat d€ TOV 
~ A > A 
davraciav Kat euddoers at woavel amo wvr- 
ApYOvTwV yuvomevar. 
” ~ ~ e i > td € 4A 
En 7tdv davracidv at pe eiot Aoyixal, at de 
+ \ \ € ~ ~ , ” 
dAroyou Aoyixat pev at TOV AoytKdv Cawv, aroyor 
dé ai Tov addywv. at péev odv AoyiKal vorcets 
eioiv, at & dAoyou od TeTUXHKaGW 6vdwaTos. Kal 
€, / ) , e \ ” ” ~ 
ai pev elor TexviKai, at dé drexvor aGAAws yodv 
a , 
Oewpetra bad texvitov c<ikwv Kal ddAws dtr 
aréxvov. 

52 AloOnois dé Adyerar Kata Tos UtTwiKods Td 7 
> 4? A lon a 
ad’ wWyewovikod mvedua emt tas alobyoes SufKov 

\ ¢ > > ~ / \ ¢€ \ \ > 
Kat 7 du adtav KatddAnius Kal 7 mept Ta al- 
obnTipia KaTacKevy, Kal’ Hv TWes THpOl yivovTaL. 

\ c ey 4 \ w a ¢ \ /, 
kal 4 evepyeva dé atobnois KaAdeirar. 7 dé KaTa- 

/ > ~ 
Anus ywera Kar’ adrods aicOyoer pev AevKaV 

\ / \ ~ 
Kal weAdvwr Kal Tpaxéwv Kal Aelwy, Adyw dé TaV 

> > / A a lot 
dv amodeiEews ovvayouevwv, WoTep Tod Deovs 
elval, Kat mpovoeiv TovToUs. TAY yap vooupLevwr 

\ \ \ , 

Ta pev KaTa Tepinmtwow evonOy, Ta Sé Kal? 

¢ tA \ be > 3 r t A A \ 

OmovoTnTa, Ta O€ KaT avadoyiay, Ta Sé KaTa 
10 \ de \ - a) \ A 2 

petabeow, ta d€ Kata otvOcow, ta S€ Kart 

evavTiwow, 
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sense and others are not: the former are the im- 
pressions conveyed through one or moresense-organs; 
while the latter, which are not data of sense, are 
those received through the mind itself, as is the 
case with incorporeal things and all the other pre- 
sentations which are received by reason. Of sensuous 
impressions some are from real objects and are accom- 
panied by yielding and assent on our part. But there 
- are also presentations that are appearances and no 
more, purporting, as it were, to come from real objects, 

Another division of presentations is into rational 
and irrational, the former being those of rational 
creatures, the latter those of the irrational. Those 
which are rational are processes of thought, while 
those which are irrational have no name. Again, 
some of our impressions are scientific, others un- 
scientific : at all events a statue is viewed in a totally 
different way by the trained eye of a sculptor and 
by an ordinary man. 

The Stoics apply the term sense or sensation 
(aio Onots) to three things: (1)the current passing from 
the principal part of the soul to the senses, (2) appre- 
hension by means of the senses, (3) the apparatus of 
the sense-organs, in which some persons are de- 
ficient. Moreover, the activity of the sense-organs 
is itself also called sensation. According to them it 
is by sense that we apprehend black and white, 
rough and smooth, whereas it is by reason that we 
apprehend the conclusions of demonstration, for in- 
stance the existence of gods and their providence. 
General notions, indeed, are gained in the following 
ways: some by direct contact, some by resem- 
blance, some by analogy, some by . transposition, 
some by composition, and some by contrariety. 
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P: A > ip 
Kara mepintwow pev odv evonOn Ta aicbyra: 
/, 
Kal” cuowrnta dé Ta amd TWos TapaKeysevov, 
¢€ >» /, b} x lod > / > > Ny; z 
ws LwKpdtns amo THs «ikdvos: Kat avadoyiav 
vA 
5é avénriuxds pév, ws 6 Turvds Kal Kixdwib: 
~ / e e cal ‘ A 4 
pewwriKOs dé, ws 6 Iluvypatos. Kai to KevTpov 
dé Ths ys Kar’ dvadoyiav évonOn amo THv puKpo- 
aA A 
Tépwv ofaipav. Kata petabeow dé, ofov dfOadpot 
emt Tod orjOovs: Kata atvOeow dé evornOy “Inmo- 
KévTavpos: Kal Kat évavtiwow Oavaros. voeirat 
Oe \ \ 4 , 2 \ \ A ¢ 
€ Kal KaTa peTaPaciv Twa, ws Ta AeKTA Kal O 
fe ~ si lal a / A > l4 
ToTos. vaikds dé voeirar dikawdyv Te Kat ayaldv: 
kat Kata orépynow, olov ayeup. Toudde Twa Kal 
‘ , A > , \ 7 
mept davracias Kal aicOycews Kal vonoews Soy- 
prarilovor. 
Kpiripuov d€ Tis aAnOelas daol tuvyxavew tiv 
KaTadnnriKyy pavtaciavy, TovTéoTe THY amo Ur- 
/ / 4 > lol -: 
apxyovros, Kabd, dnow Xpvourmos ev TH SvuwdeKarn 
t&v Dvoidy Kat "Avrimatpos Kat *AzodAdo- 
P) ¢ A bS Bo 0 / Xr , 
wpos. 6 pev yap Bonflos Kpitjpia mdAciova 
> / ~ ‘ ” \ 4 \ > 
amodelrer, vodv Kal alcOnow Kal dpeEw Kai ém- 
/ ¢ \ , la \ ¢ \ 
oTnunv: 6 dé Xpvovmmos Siahepopevos mpos avrov 
> ~ v2 \ / is 4, 
ev T@ mpawtw Ilepi Adyou Kpitypia dyow ecivar 
” 
atcOyow Kat mpddAnbw: éorr 8 1 mpodAnyus evvora 
\ ~ -: ” / ~ > 
qvoun Tav Kabddrov. dAdo. dé TwWes TOV apyYato- 


UA Fal \ > \ 4 / > 
Tépwv Lrwik@v Tov opbov Adyov KpuTHptov dzro- 
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By incidence or direct contact have come our 
notions of sensible things; by resemblance notions 
whose origin is something before us, as the notion 
of Socrates which we get from his bust ; while under 
notions derived from analogy come those which we 
get (1) by way of enlargement, like that of Tityos 
or the Cyclops, or (2) by way of diminution, like 
that of the Pygmy. And thus, too, the centre of the 
- earth wasoriginally conceived on the analogy of 
smaller spheres. Of notions obtained by transposi- 
tion creatures with eyes on the chest would be an 
instance, while the centaur exemplifies those reached 
by composition, and death those due to contrariety. 
Furthermore, there are notions which imply a sort 
of transition to the realm of the imperceptible : 
such are those of space and of the meaning of terms. 
The notions of justice and goodness come by nature. 
Again, privation originates notions ; for instance, that 
of the man without hands. Such are their tenets 
concerning presentation, sensation, and thought. 

The standard of truth they declare to be the 
apprehending presentation, i.e. that which comes 
from a real object—according to Chrysippus in the 
twelfth book of his Physics and to Antipater and 
Apollodorus. Boéthus, on the other hand, admits 
a plurality of standards, namely intelligence, sense- 
perception, appetency, and knowledge; while 
Chrysippus in the first book of his Exposition of 
- Doctrine contradicts himself and declares that sensa- 
tion and preconception are the only standards, 
preconception being a general notion which comes 
by the gift of nature (an innate conception of 
universals or general concepts). Again, certain 
others of the older Stoics make Right Reason the 
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~ s) d, 
Neirrovaw, ws 6 Tlocedavios év tT Tlepi kpurnpiov 
pot. 
55 Tas dé Suadextixfs Oewpias ovpdavws Soxet 
tois meiotows amd Tod mepit dwvis evdpyeoban 
, a A X a,\ 7 a \ oo» 
ToTov. €eoTt dé Pwvi) anp TeTANypEvos 7) TO tSvov 
aicOnrov axons, ws dyow Avoyévys 6 BaBvAdvios 
2 a A a / tA ba > A 
ev 7H epi duvijs réxvn. Cov pe <ore dur) 
Sey ¢€ A € on / > ua Dy ae 
anp v0 opyhs memAnypévos, avOpmmov 8° éorw 
€vapOpos Kai amd Svavolas exmeumouevn, ds 6 
Awyevns dyoiv, aris amd Sexatecodpwy erdv 
tedewodrar. Kat oda 8 eorly 7) dwvi) Kata Tods 
Lrwikovs, ws dnow ’Apxednuds 7 &v rH Tlepi 
a \ / \ > , \ ta 
gwvijis Kal Avoyévys Kat °Avrisarpos Kat Xpio- 
86 immos ev TH Sevrépa THv Dvorkdv. wav yap rd 
mrowby add €or Tove? dé 1) Pwvr) Tpoctotca Tots 
> e > \ ~ M3 / / > 
axovovow amd tdv dwvotvtwr. Ackis 8 eorw, 
¢ A r \ 2 , e 
ws yor Avoyévys, fav eyypduparos, ofov 
‘H / Ao be > \ \ > \ 
Hepa. Aodyos 0€ cote pwr onpartiKy dd 
5 , > ‘é & ‘H / > f, 7 
vavolas e€KTEuUTO-LEeVN, Obov fépa cori. duig- 
br 9 ~ 
Nexros dé €ore A€Lis Kexapaypévy eOvuKds te Kal 
“EAAnvixds, 7) A€Eis MOTATH, TOVTEOTL TOLa KATE, 
didAckrov, ofov xara pev thy ’Arbi8a OdAarra, 
\ \ \ > / < /, 
kara de THv “ladda “Hyépy. 
a \ / al 
Tis b€ A€Eews oroyeta eore Ta etkoo.réoapa 
/ an 
ypappwara. tpixd@s de A€yerau Td ypdypa, 7d Te 


a iu ~ 
oToLXelov O TE XapaKTnp Tod GToLyelov Kal 76d 
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standard; so also does Posidonius in his treatise On 
the Standard. 

In their theory of dialectic most of them see fit 
to take as their starting-point the topic of voice. 
Now voice is a percussion of the air or the proper 
object of the sense of hearing, as Diogenes the 
Babylonian says in his handbook On Voice. While 
the voice or cry of an animal is just a percussion of 
~ air brought about by natural impulse, man’s voice is 
articulate and, as Diogenes puts it, an utterance of 
reason, having the quality of coming to maturity at 
the age of fourteen. Furthermore, voice according 
to the Stoics is something corporeal: I may cite for 
this Archedemus in his treatise On Voice, Diogenes, 
Antipater and Chrysippus in the second book of his 
Physics. For whatever produces an effect is body ; 
and voice, as it proceeds from those who utter it to 
those who hear it, does produce an effect. Reduced 
to writing, what was voice becomes a verbal expres- 
sion, as “ day’; so says Diogenes. A statement or 
proposition is speech that issues from the mind and 
signifies something, e.g. “‘ It is day.’’ Dialect (d.0- 
Aextos) means a variety of speech which is stamped 
on one part of the Greek world as distinct from 
another, or on the Greeks as distinct from other 
races; or, again, it means a form peculiar to some 
particular region, that is to say, it has a certain 
linguistic quality; e.g. in Attic the word for “sea” 
is not 04Aacca but OéXarra, and in Ionic “ day ”’ is 
not ypepa but ypépn. 

Elements of language are the four-and-twenty 
letters. ‘‘ Letter,” however, has three meanings : 
(1) the particular sound or element of speech; (2) 
its written symbol or character; (3) its name, as 
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57 6voua, olov “AAda: dwvynevta b€ eote THY oTot- 
xelwy émTd, a, €, N, b, 0, V, wW dduwva de €€, Bf, 
y, 6, K, 7, T. Suapéper Se pwr Kat Aegis, OTL 
da pev Kal 6 yds €or, Aes be TO evapOpov 
[LOvov. Actus dé Adyou Siadépet, ort Adyos Gel 
onpavtiKos éott, A€Ets bé Kal donuos, Ws 7) Partrupe, 
Aoyos Sé ovdapds. diraddper dé Kal TO A€yew 
Tov mpodéepecbar: mpodepovrar prev yap at dwvat, 
A€yerau dé Ta mpdypwara., a 57 Kat AexTa Tvyxaver. 

Tob de Aoyou € eoTl pépy meVvTE, ws pyar Avoyévns 
T & TO Tepi pwvis Kal Xpvourmos, dvoua, 
mpoonyopia, pic, abvOEopos, dipOpov: 6 8 *Avzi- 
TAT POs wat TV pecotnta TiOnow ev tots Ilepi 
Acfews Kal TOV Acyopevev. 

58 Hore de mpoonyopta poev KATA Tov Avoyevny 
p€pos dyou onpaivoy Kowny mousTnTa., otov 
"AvOpwios, “Immos: dvopa dé éott pépos Adyou 
SnAoby idiav moidtnTa, ofov Atoyévns, UwKparns: 
phua Sé éeore Lépos Adyou onpaivov aovvberov 
KaTHYOpnpa, ws oO Awoyévns, 7} 4, OS Twes, OTOLXELOV 
Adyou dmrerov, onpatvov TL ovvTaKToV Tept Twos 
9 Twov, otov padw, Aéyw: avvdeopos Sé ore 
[Lépos Aoyou amTwrov, cuvdobv TA HEpn Tob Adyou- 
apOpov d€ €oTe orouxetov Adyou TTWTUCOV, dcopilov 
Ta yevn TOV dvouaTwy Kal Tovs apiOuovs, ofov 
‘0, ‘H, To, Of, Ai, Ta. 

59 “Aperat dé Adyou «iol mévre, ‘EAAnuiopds, 
cadyvea, ovvTouia, mpémov, Katackeuvn. ‘HA- 
Anviopos pev oby eott dpdois adidmTwros ev TH 


@ 4.e. the Babylonian. > Probably ‘‘ adverb.” 
¢ Sc. Apollodorus and his school ; cf. inf. § 64. 
@ = “the,” masc., fem. and neut., singular and plural. 
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Alpha is the name of the sound A. Seven of the 
letters are vowels, a, e, €,2, 0, u, 6, and six are mutes, 
6, g, d, k, p, t. There is a difference between voice 
and speech; because, while voice may include mere 
noise, speech is always articulate. Speech again 
differs from a sentence or statement, because the 
latter always signifies something, whereas a spoken 
word, as for example PAirvupi, may be unintelligible— 
which a sentence never is. And to frame a sentence 
is more than mere utterance, for while vocal sounds 
are uttered, things are meant, that is, are matters 
of discourse. 

There are, as stated by Diogenes @ in his treatise 
on Language and by Chrysippus, five parts of speech : 
proper name, common noun, verb, conjunction, 
article. To these Antipater in his work On Words 
and their Meaning adds another part, the “‘ mean.” ? 

A common noun or appellative is defined by 
Diogenes as part of a sentence signifying a common 
quality, e.g. man, horse ; whereas a name is a part 
of speech expressing a quality peculiar to an in- 
dividual, e.g. Diogenes, Socrates. A verb is, accord- 
ing to Diogenes, a part of speech signifying an 
isolated predicate, or, as others® define it, an un- 
declined part of a sentence, signifying something 
that can be attached to one or more subjects, e.g. “ I 
write,” “I speak.’”’ A conjunction is an indeclinable 
part of speech, binding the various parts of a state- 
ment together ; and an article is a declinable part 
of speech, distinguishing the genders and numbers of 
nouns, é.g. 6, 1), T6, ot, at, T4.4 

There are five excellences of speech—pure Greek, 
lucidity, conciseness, appropriateness, distinction. 
By good Greek is meant language faultless in point 
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TeXViKH Kal py elKaia ov Beta oagpfveua S€é éort 
Actus yeoptycs Tapioca 70 vooupLevov" ouv- 
Tope. d€ €ore Actus avrd TO dvayKato Tepiexovoa 
™pos dj Awow Too ~mpdypwaros: mpeTrov d€ €oTt 
A€~ts_ oixela TO mpdypare KaTackevt) dé ort 
Agéis exrepevyvia TOV (Ouwrlopov. 6 dé Bap- 
apropos éx Tav KaKkidv Ad~is eoTt Tapa TO eOos 
T&v eddokysovvTwy ‘EAAjvwr, corouKropos d€ ore 
Aoyos dcatadndws OUVTETAYMEVOS « 

60 Tloimpa d€ €oTw, ws o Hocedarids pnow ev 
7H Ilepi Actews cloaywyh, Aéis Eppretpos 7 Ev- 
pubuos pera oKEviS TO Aoyoedées eKPeByKvia* 
TO evpuOmov 8° evar TO 


yaia peyiorn Kai Avos aifap. 


‘4 
moinots dé é€oTL onmavTiKOY Troinua, plunow 
mepiéxov Deiwy Kat avOpwreiwv. 

a / > LA oN / > ~ 
Opos 5€ eorw, ws dynow *Avtimarpos ev TH 
mpatw Ilept dpwv, Adyos Kat avddvow amap- 
Tildvtws exdepopevos, 4, Ws Xpvourmos ev TH 
Tlepi dpwv, iditov addoos. troypady S€ éort 
Adyos TuTWdas clodywv eis TA mpdywaTa, 7 Spos 
amAovorepov tiv Tod épov Ssvvamw mpooevynvey- 
pevos. yevos b€ é€otl mAedvwv Kal avadaipérwv 
evvonudtwv ataAAnius, otov Z@ov: todro yap tept- 
ciAnde TA Kata pépos CHa. 
> / / > / My LA A 
61 “Kvvonwa bé €ore davracpa Sd.avoias, ovTe Tt 


® Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Hur. 839. 

> The author seems to have confused ‘ term,’’? which 
Antipater defines, with ‘“ definition,’ which, as Chrysippus 
says, is simply “ giving back ” the meaning in other words. 
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of grammar and free from careless vulgarity. 

Lucidity is a style which presents the thought in 
_a way easily understood ; conciseness a style that 
employs no more words than are necessary for setting 
forth the subject in hand ; appropriateness lies in a 
style akin to the subject ; distinction in the avoidance 
of colloquialism. Among vices of style barbarism is 
violation of the usage of Greeks of good standing ; 
while there is solecism when the sentence has an 
incongruous construction. 

Posidonius in his treatise On Style defines a poetical 
phrase as one that is metrical or rhythmical, thus 
mechanically avoiding the character of prose; an 

example of such rhythmical phrase is : 


O mightiest earth, O sky, God’s canopy.* 


And if such poetical phraseology is significant and 
includes a portrayal or representation of things 
human and divine, it is poetry. 

A term is, as stated by Antipater in his first book 
On Terms, a word which, when a sentence is analysed, 
is uttered with complete meaning; or, according 
to Chrysippus in his book On Definitions, is a render- 
ing back one’s own.? Delineation is a statement 
which brings one to a knowledge of the subject 
in outline, or it may be called a definition which 
embodies the force of the definition proper in a 
simpler form. Genus (in logic) is the comprehension 
in one of a number of inseparable objects of thought : 
e.g. Animal ; for this includes all particular animals. 

A notion or object of thought is a presentation to 
the intellect, which though not really substance nor 


Zeller’s correction (dtov daddocts for al 7 dmddocts comes from 
a scholion on Dionysius Thrax. 
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vn LA ; / ¢€ A / nv \ e \ fe 
dv oUTe moldy, Woavel S€ TL Ov Kal WoaVveEl ToLOY, 
olov yiverar avaTimwpa immov Kal p17) TapoVToS. 
Eidos 5é ort 76 bro Tob yévous TEprexdpevov, 
ws bo Tot Cov 6 avOpwrmos mepiéxeTar. ye- 
vikwtatov b€ é€aTw 6 yévos Ov yévos ovK €xEL, OloV 
A cA > if / > “a ™ avn x > 
TO Ov’ EloLKWTaTOV dé e€aTW 6 eldos dv eldos OvK 
¢ 
EXEL, WoTTEp 6 LwKpaTys. 
a uu 
Ataipeots 8€ eore yevous 7 eis TA TpocEXH €ldy 
Ton, otov Tav Caiwyv ta péev eott AoyiKd, TA SE 
> . a Y' » 
+ > / la > Ld >? s 
dAoya. avTiduaipeoits O€ eoTe yevous eis «€idos 
Toy KaTa TovvavTiov, Ws av KaT amdpacw, otov 
A ” \ f > > /, A > > > / 
Tév dvrwy Ta ev eotw ayabd, Ta 8 odKk ayaba. 
e / / cd , 5 gees | / e 
tmod.aipecis b€ €oTL Siaipeois emt Svaipecer, ofov 
lat ” \ / > > / \ > > > in 
Tay dvrwy ta pev eotw ayabda, ta 8 otk ayaba, 
\ ~ > > ol \ “£ > 4 \ \ 
kat Tadv otk ayabav ta pév eote kaka, TA dé 
adidpopa. 
A / ? / > / 4 
62 Mepiopos S€ éote yevous els Témous KaTdrakis, 
e ¢ a e a > fot \ / > \ 
ws 6 Kpivs: ofov Tay ayabadv Ta pév eote Tept 
pux7v, TA O€ Tept CHa. 
’"AudiBorla 8€ éeotr A€Eis SUo 7 Kal mAclova 
~ \ 7 
TmpayuaTa onpaivovoa AeKTiK@s Kal KUpiws Kal 
\ \ 6) Vg, LJ 2: \ / > / 
KaTa TO avdTo €Dos, WoO” dua Ta TMAclova eKdeEacIar 
A 4 \ / e > \ / 
Kata TavTny tv AeEw: olov Addntpis TémTWKeE: 
dynArobvrar yap 8 adtis TO pev Tovodrov, Olkia 
Tpls mémTWKE, TO dé TOLoOdTOV, AdATTpLA TETTWKE. 
Avadextixyn dé €otw, ads dyot Lloceddos, 
> / > an \ a \ > / 
emoTnun adAnbdv Kat pevddv Kat ovderépwr: 


9 Of. Stob. Hel. i. 136. 21 W. 
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attribute is quasi-substance or quasi-attribute.* Thus 
an image of a horse may rise before the mind, 
although there is no horse present. 

Species is that which is comprehended under genus : 

thus Man is included under Animal. The highest or 
most universal genus is that which, being itself a 
genus, has no genus above: namely, reality or the 
real; and the lowest and most particular species is 
that which, being*itself a species, has no species below 
it, e.g. Socrates. 
_ Division of a genus means dissection of it into its 
proximate species, thus: Animals are either rational 
or irrational (dichotomy). Contrary division dissects 
the genus into species by contrary qualities: for 
example, by means of negation, as when all things 
that are are divided into good and not good. Sub- 
division is division applied to a previous division : 
for instance, after saying, “ Of things that are some 
are good, some are not good,” we proceed, “ and of 
the not good some are bad, some are neither good 
nor bad (morally indifferent).” 

Partition in logic is (according to Crinis) classifica- 
tion or distribution of a genus under heads: for 
instance, Of goods some are mental, others bodily. 

Verbal ambiguity arises when a word properly, right- 
fully, and in accordance with fixed usage denotes two 
or more different things, so that at one and the same 
time we may take it in several distinct senses : e.g. in 
Greek, where by the same verbal expression may be 
meant in the one case that ‘‘A house has three 
times ”’ fallen, in the other that “a dancing-girl”’ has 
fallen. 

Posidonius defines Dialectic as the science dealing 
with truth, falsehood, and that which is neither true 
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Tvyxdver o atrn, as 6 Xpvourmes Pots mept 
onwatvovTa Kal onpawopeva. ev bev obv TH Tept 
covijs Dewpia Toubra A€yerau Tots Urwucots. 

63 "Ev dé TO Tmept TOV mpaypudrov Kal TOV ona 
vopevav romp TETAKTAL O mept Aext@v Kai adro- 
teddy Kat aéiwpdrav Kal ovMoyropnay Adyos 
Kal 6 mept eMumav TE KaL KATHYOpHUaTwWY Kal 
opbav Kat brTiwv. - 

@®aci dé [7d] AexTov civar TO Kata povraciay 
Aoyueny bproTaprevov. Tay de Acer @v To ev 
€yovow evar avroreAh ot Urewucol, Ta 8 Muri. 
edd ev oby €oTt TA GvamdapTLOTOV exovTa, THY 
éxpopav, otov Tpddeu | emlnrodpev yap, Tis; 
avToTeAH °° €oTl Ta darn preopevny exovra. Thy 
exdopav, otov Tpader LeoKparns. ev bev oov rots 
eANréou AeKTots TéTAKTOL Ta KaTnyopnuata, ev dé 
Tots avroteAdot Ta aibmata Kal ot avdAdoyLopot 
Kal Ta. epwTnuara Kal TO. mUopara. 

64 "Eore d€ TO KaTnyopnua TO Kard TLWOS dyopevd- 
juevov 7 Tpaypa GvvTasTov mept TWos 7) TWOV, 
ws ot tept “AzroA\ddwpov daow, 7 AeKTOov eAXuTrEes 
auvTaktov op0f TTUOEL m™pos agubparos yéveow. 
Tov be Karn yopy Lat av TO. pev €or oupBdpara, 
otov Td “ dud meTpas mAciv.” * Kal 7a Lev gore 
TOV Karnyopnudrov dpa, a 5 UTTLa, a oe 
oddérepa. opba ev obv €oTt 7a ovvTacoopeva. 
pd tadv Tayicov TTWOEWVY POS KaTnyopnwaros 
yeveow, obov *“Akover, ‘Opa, Avadréyerau trrrva 


@ “ Tirect Predicate’? answers to our Active Verb, 
‘** Predicate reversed ” to our Passive; ef. supra, 43. 

> We should expect. ra dé Tapas yyBduara to follow (¢f, 
Luc. Vit. Auct. 21). By mapactuBaua is meant an im- 
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nor false ; whereas Chrysippus takes its subject to 
be signs and things signified. Such then is the gist - 
of what the Stoics say in their theory of language. 

To the department dealing with things as such 
and things signified is assigned the doctrine of ex- 
pressions, including those which are complete in 
themselves, as well as judgements and syllogisms and 
that of defective expressions comprising predicates 
both direct and reversed.* 

By verbal expression they mean that of which the 
content corresponds to some rational presentation. 
Of such expressions the Stoics say that some are 
complete in themselves and others defective. Those 
are defective the enunciation of which is unfinished, 
as e.g. ‘‘ writes,’ for we inquire “ Who?’”’ Whereas 
in those that are complete in themselves the enuncia- 
tion is finished, as “‘ Socrates writes.’’ And so under 
the head of defective expressions are ranged all pre- 
dicates, while under those complete in themselves 
fall judgements, syllogisms, questions, and inquiries. 

A predicate is, according to the followers of 
Apollodorus, what is said of something; in other 
words, a thing associated with one or more subjects ; 
or, again, it may be defined as a defective expression 
which has to be joined on to a nominative case in 
order to yield ajudgement. Of predicates some are 
adjectival [and so have personal subjects], as e.g. “‘ to 
sail through rocks.’ » Again, some predicates are 
direct, some reversed, some neither. Now direct 
predicates are those that are constructed with one 


29> 66 2? 66 


of the oblique cases, as “ hears, sees, con- 


personal verb with subject in oblique case, as péAev por. 
For other conjectures see Zeller, Phil. der Gr. iii. 1°, 89 note 
2, 90. 
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éoTl Ta ovvracoopeva. TO mabyruc® popi, otov 
“Axovopat, “Op@pac: obdérepa 8” €oTl Ta penderépeas 
exovra, otov  Ppovel, Ileperaret. dvrimerrovO6ra dé 
eoTw eV Tots tmriow, & UTI ovTa evepy nara. 

65 [dé] cor, oiov Keiperau- ELUTE pLeXeL yap éavTov 
6 Keipdpevos. mAdyia d€ TTwCELS Etat yevikn Kat 
SoruK7) Kal atrLocTUK7). 

“Aktwpo. dé é€oTw 6 €oTw adnbes 7} 7) ied8os- 
7) mpay io. avtoteAés dmopav7ov Ogov ey éavT@, 
ws 6 Xpvourmds pyow ev Tots AtadektiKots Opous 

“ag tcoed, €oTu TO dmopavrov a KatadavTov doov 
eb é€avT@, otov ‘Hpuépa cori, Ailey mepuratet.”” 
@vopacrat be To agiwpa amo Tod aEobobau n 
abereiofar: 6 yap Aéywr “Hpépa eoriv, afvodv 
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* Anattempt to distinguish what we call the Middle Voice 
from the Passive—-as e.g. cvvébevro, ‘they made compacts 
with each other,” is more active (6p0d) than passive (Wrria). 

> Cf. Philo, L.A. iii. 201 (L.C.L. i. p. 436) 6 dvOpwros Kat 
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verses”; while reversed are those constructed with 

the passive voice, as “‘I am heard,” “‘ I am seen.” 

Neutral are such as correspond to neither of these, 
as “thinks,” “ walks.” Reflexive. predicates are 
those among the passive, which, although in form 
passive, are yet active operations,? as ‘‘ he gets his 
hair cut”’®: for here the agent includes himself in 
the sphere of his action. The oblique cases are 
_ genitive, dative, and accusative. 

_ A judgement is that which is either true or false, 
or a thing complete in itself, capable of being denied 
in and by itself, as Chrysippus says in his Dzalectical 
Definitions: ““ A judgement is that which in and by 
itself can be denied or affirmed, e.g. ‘It is day,’ 
“Dion is walking.’ The Greek word for judgement 
(agiwpa) is derived from the verb dé.otv, as signifying 
acceptance or rejection; for when you say “ It is 
day,” you seem to accept the fact that it is day. 
Now, if it really is day, the judgement before us is 
true, but if not, it is false. There is a difference 
between judgement, interrogation, and inquiry, as 
also between imperative, adjurative, optative, hypo- 
thetical, vocative, whether that to which these terms 
are applied be a thing or ajudgement. For a judge- 
ment is that which, when we set it forth in speech, 
becomes an assertion, and is either false or true: 
an-interrogation is a thing complete in itself like a 
judgement but demanding an answer, e.g. “Isit day?” 

_and this is so far neither true nor false. Thus “ It 
is day” is a judgement; “Is it day?” an interroga- 
tion. An inquiry is something to which we cannot 
reply by signs, as you can nod Yes to an interroga- 


avriopa Kal Womep dvrimémovbe oXNuaTiCwr EauTov Tpds TO Kelped Bat, 

“the man ’’—as distinct from a fleece being shorn—‘ is both 
; Fralgi ts : RST 

active and passive, as he suits his motions to the shaving.’ 
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tion; but you must express the answer in words, 
“ He lives in this or that place.” 

An imperative is something which conveys a com- 
mand : e.g. 


Go thou to the waters of Inachus.* 


An adjurative utterance is something .. . A vocative 
utterance is something the use of which implies that 
you are addressing some one ; for instance : 


Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, lord of men.® 


A quasi-proposition is that which, having the 
enunciation of a judgement, yet in consequence of 
the intensified tone or emotion of one of its parts 
falls outside the class of judgements proper, e.g. 


Yea, fair indeed the Parthenon ! 
How like to Priam’s sons the cowherd is! °¢ 


There is also, differing from a proposition or judge- 
ment, what may be called a timid suggestion, the 
expression of which leaves one at a loss, e.g. 


Can it be that pain and life are in some sort akin ? 


Interrogations, inquiries and the like are neither 
true nor false, whereas judgements (or propositions) 
are always either true or false. 

“The followers of Chrysippus, Archedemus, Atheno- 
dorus, Antipater and Crinis divide propositions into 
simple and not simple. Simple are those that 
consist of one or more propositions which are not 
ambiguous, as“ Itisday.’’ Not simple are those that 
consist of one or more ambiguous propositions. They 

@ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 177; of. Galen, xiii. p. 363 K. 
> Tliad ix. 96. ¢ Nauck, 7.G.F'.2, Adesp. 286. 
VOL. II N° 177 
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may, that is, consist either of a single ambiguous 
proposition, e.g. “If it is day, it is day,” or of more 
_ than one proposition, e.g. “ If it is day, it is light.” 

With simple propositions are classed those of 
negation, denial, privation, affirmation, the definitive 
and the indefinitive ; with those that are not simple 
the hypothetical, the inferential, the coupled or 
complex, the disjunctive, the causal, and that which 
- indicates more or less. An example of a negative 
proposition is “It is not day.” Of the negative 
proposition one species is the double negative. By 
double negative is meant the negation of a negation, 
e.g. ““ It is not not-day.”’ Now this presupposes that 
- itis day. 

A denial contains a negative part or particle and 
a predication : such as this, “ No one is walking.” 
A privative proposition is one that contains a privative 
particle reversing the effect of a judgement, as, for 
example, “ This man is unkind.” An affirmative or 
assertory proposition is one that consists of a noun 
in the nominative case and a predicate, as ‘“‘ Dion is 
walking.” A definitive proposition is one that con- 
sists of a demonstrative in the nominative case and 
a predicate, as “This man is walking.” An in- 
definitive proposition is one that consists of an 
indefinite word or words and a predicate, e.g. ‘‘ Some 
one is walking,” or “There’s some one walking”; 
«He is in motion.” 

Of propositions that are not simple the hypothetical, 
according to Chrysippus in his Dzalectics and Diogenes 
in his Art of Dialectic, is one that is formed by means 
of the conditional conjunction “If.’’ Now this con- 
junction promises that the second of two things 
follows consequentially upon the first, as, for instance, 
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“If it is day, it is light.’ An inferential proposition 
according to Crinis in his Art of Dialectic is one 
_which is introduced by the conjunction “ Since ” 
and consists of an initial proposition and a conclusion ; 
for example, “Since it is day-time, it is light.” 
This conjunction guarantees both that the second 
thing follows from the first and that the first is 
really a fact. A coupled proposition is one which 
is put together by certain coupling conjunctions, 
e.g. “It is day-time and it is light.” A disjunctive 
proposition is one which is constituted such by the 
disjunctive conjunction “ Either,” as e.g. “ Either it 
is day or it is night.” -This conjunction guarantees 
that one or other of the alternatives is false. A 
causal proposition is constructed by means of the 
conjunction “ Because,” e.g. “ Because it is day, it is 
light.” For the first clause is, as it were, the cause of 
the second. <A proposition which indicates more or 
less is one that is formed by the word signifying 
“rather ’’ and the word “than” in between the 
clauses, as, for example, “ It is rather day-time than 
night.” Opposite in character to the foregoing is a 
proposition which declares what is less the fact, as 
e.g.‘ Itis less or not so much night as day.” Further, 
among propositions there are some which in respect 
of truth and falsehood stand opposed to one another, 
of which the one is the negative of the other, as 
e.g. the propositions “It is day” and “It is not 
day.’ <A hypothetical proposition is therefore true, 
if the contradictory of its conclusion is incompatible 
with its premiss, e.g. “ If it is day, it is light.” This 
is true. For the statement “It is not light,” con- 
tradicting the conclusion, is incompatible with the 
_ premiss “ It is day.” On the other hand, a hypo- 
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thetical proposition is false, if the contradictory of its 
conclusion does not conflict with the premiss, e.g. “ If 
_ it is day, Dion is walking.’’ For the statement 
“Dion is not walking ” does not conflict with the 
premiss “ It is day.” 

An inferential proposition is true if starting from 
a true premiss it also has a consequent conclusion, 
as e.g.‘ Since it is day, the sun is above the horizon.” 
- But it is false if it starts from a false premiss or has 
an inconsequent conclusion, as e.g. “ Since it is night, 
Dion is walking,’ if this be said in day-time. A causal 
proposition is true if its conclusion really follows 
from a premiss itself true, though the premiss does 
not follow conversely from the conclusion, as e.g. 
“ Because it is day, it is light,” where from the “ it 
is day ” the “it is light’ duly follows, though from 
the statement “it is light’ it would not follow that 
“it is day.’ But a causal proposition is false if it 
either starts from a false premiss or has an inconse- 
quent conclusion or has a premiss that does not 
correspond with the conclusion, as e.g. “ Because it 
is night, Dion is walking.” A probable judgement 
is one which induces to assent, e.g. ““ Whoever gave 
birth to anything, is that thing’s mother.” ‘This, 
however, is not necessarily true ; for the hen is not 
mother of an egg. : 

Again, some things are possible, others impossible ; 
and some things are necessary, others are not neces- 
sary. <A proposition is possible which admits of being 
true, there being nothing in external circumstances 
to prevent it being true, e.g. “ Diocles is alive.” 
Impossible is one which does not admit of being 
true, as e.g. ‘‘ The earth flies.” That is necessary 
which besides being true does not admit of being 
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false or, while it may admit of being false, is pre- 
vented from being false by circumstances external 
to itself, as “ Virtue is beneficial.” Not necessary 
is that which, while true, yet is capable of being false 
if there are no external conditions to prevent, e.g. 
“Dion is* walking.” A reasonable proposition is 
~one which has to start with more chances of being 
true than not, e.g. “ I shall be alive to-morrow.” 

And there are other shades of difference in pro- 
positions and grades of transition from true to false— 
and conversions of their terms—which we now go 
on to describe broadly. 

An argument, according to the followers of Crinis, 
consists of a major premiss, a minor premiss, and a 
conclusion, such as for example this: “ If it is day, 
it is light; but it is day, therefore it is light.” 
Here the sentence “ If it is day, it is light” is the 
major premiss, the clause “it is day ” is the minor 
premiss, and “ therefore it is light ”’ is the conclusion. 
A mood is a sort of outline of an argument, like the 
following : “If the first, then the second; but the 
first is, therefore the second is.” 

Symbolical argument is a combination of full 
argument and mood; e.g. “If Plato is alive, he 
breathes; but the first is true, therefore the second 
is true.” This mode of argument was introduced in 
order that when dealing with long complex arguments 
we should not have to repeat the minor premiss, if 
it be long, and then state the conclusion, but may 
arrive at the conclusion as concisely as possible : if 
A, then B. 

Of arguments some are conclusive, others incon- 
clusive. Inconclusive are such that the contradictory 
of the conclusion is not incompatible with combina- 
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tion of the premisses, as in the following: “If it is 
day, it is light; but it is day, therefore Dion walks.’’4 

Of conclusive some are denoted by the common 
name of the whole class, “‘ conclusive proper,” others 
are called syllogistic. The syllogistic are such as either 
do not admit of, or are reducible to such as do not 
admit of, immediate proof in respect of one or more 
of the premisses ; e.g. ‘‘ If Dion walks, then Dion is 
in motion; but Dion is walking, therefore Dion is 
in motion.’ Conclusive specifically are those which 
draw conclusions, but not by syllogism; e.g. the 
statement “ It is both day and night ”’ is false: “now 
it is day; therefore itis not night.” Arguments not. 
syllogistic are those which plausibly resemble syllo- 
gistic arguments, but are not cogent proof ; e.g. “ If 
Dion is a horse, he is an animal; but Dion is not a 
horse, therefore he is not an animal.” 

Further, arguments may be divided into true and 
false. The former draw their conclusions by means 
of true premisses; e.g. “If virtue does good, vice 
does harm ; but virtue does good, therefore vice does 
harm.’ ® Those are false which have error in the 
premisses or are inconclusive; e.g. “If it is day, it 
is light; but it is day, therefore Dion is alive.” 
Arguments may also be divided into possible and 
impossible, necessary and not necessary. Further, 
there are statements which are indemonstrable 
because they do not need demonstration; they are 
employed in the construction of every argument. As 
to the number of these, authorities differ ; Chrysippus 
makes them five. These are assumed alike in reason- 


@ Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. viii. 429. 
> The example is badly chosen, confusing contrary with 
contradictory. 
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a Of. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh, Hyp. ii. 157 sq. 
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ing specifically conclusive and in syllogisms both 
categorical and hypothetical. The first kind of 
indemonstrable statement is that in which the whole 
argument is constructed of a hypothetical proposi- 
tion and the clause with which the hypothetical 
proposition begins, while the final clause is the con- 
clusion ; as e.g. “ If the first, then the second ; but 
the first is, therefore the second is.””* The second 
is that which employs a hypothetical proposition and 
the contradictory of the consequent, while the con- 
clusion is the contradictory of the antecedent ; e.g. 
“If it is day, it is light ; but it is night, therefore it 
is not day.” Here the minor premiss is the contra- 
dictory of the consequent ; the conclusion the con- 
tradictory of the antecedent. The third kind of 
indemonstrable employs a conjunction of negative 
propositions for major premiss and one of the con- 
joined propositions for minor premiss, concluding 
thence the contradictory of the remaining proposi- 
tion ; e.g. “‘ It is not the case that Plato is both dead 
and alive; but he is dead, therefore Plato is not 
alive.” The fourth kind employs a disjunctive pro- 
position and one of the two alternatives in the 
disjunction as premisses, and its conclusion is the 
contradictory of the other alternative ; e.g. “ Kither 
A or B; but A is, therefore B is not.” The fifth 
kind is that in which the argument as a whole is 
constructed of a disjunctive proposition and the 
contradictory of one of the alternatives in the dis- 
junction, its conclusion being the other alternative ; 
e.g. “Hither it is day or it is night; but it is not 
night, therefore it is day.”’ 

From a truth a truth follows, according to the 
Stoics, as e.g. “‘ It is light” from “‘ It is day” ; and 
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2 Cf. supra, § 44. 

® Here Laertius, as the text stands, gives examples of 
the Sorites and the Nobody, but none of the other three 
fallacies, the Veiled, Concealed, Horned. 

¢ The vulgate, in which I have made no change, has been 
regarded with suspicion. Von Arnim conjectures : 

“ For if the logician ought to have something to say about 
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from a falsehood a falsehood, as “‘ It is dark ”’ from 
“It is night,” if this latter be untrue. Also a truth 
may follow from a falsehood ; e.g. from ‘“‘ The earth 
flies ’’ will follow “‘ The earth exists”? ; whereas from 
a truth no falsehood will follow, for from the exist- 
ence of the earth it does not follow that the earth 
flies aloft. 

There are also certain insoluble arguments*: the 
Veiled Men, the Concealed, Sorites, Horned Folk, 
the Nobodies. The Veiled is as follows®: ... 
“Tt cannot be that if two is few, three is not 
so likewise, nor that if two or three are few, 
four is not so; and so on up to ten. But two is 
few, therefore so also is ten.” ... The Nobody 
argument is an argument whose major premiss consists 
of an indefinite and a definite clause, followed by 
a minor premiss and conclusion; for example, “ If 
anyone is here, he is not in Rhodes; -but there 
is some one here, therefore there is not anyone in 
Rhodes.” ... 

Such, then, is the logic of the Stoics, by which 
they seek to establish their point that the wise man 
is the true dialectician. For all things, they say, 
are discerned by means of logical study, including 
whatever falls within the province of Physics, and 
again whatever belongs to that of Ethics. For else, 
say they, as regards statement and reasoning Physics 
and Ethics could not tell how to express themselves, 
or again concerning the proper use of terms, how 
the laws have defined various actions.¢ Moreover, 
of the two kinds of common-sense inquiry included 
under Virtue one considers the nature of each 


the correct use of terms, how could he fail to lay down the 
proper names for actions ?”’ 
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particular thing, the other asks what it is called. 
Thus much for their logic. 

The ethical branch of philosophy they divide as 
follows: (1) the topic of impulse; (2) the topic of 
things good and evil; (3) that of the passions ; (4) that 
of virtue ; (5) that of the end; (6) that of primary 
value and of actions; (7) that of duties or the 
befitting ; and (8) of inducements to act or refrain 
from acting. The foregoing is. the subdivision 
adopted by Chrysippus, Archedemus, Zeno of Tarsus, 
Apollodorus, Diogenes, Antipater, and Posidonius, 
and their disciples. Zeno of Citium and Cleanthes 
treated the subject somewhat less elaborately, as 
might be expected in an older generation. They, 
however, did subdivide Logic and Physics as well as 
Ethics. ; 

An animal’s first impulse, say the Stoies, is to self- 
preservation, because nature from the outset endears 
it to itself, as Chrysippus affirms in the first book of 
his work On Ends: his words are, “The dearest 
thing to every animal is its own constitution and its 
consciousness thereof”; for it was not likely that 
nature should estrange the living thing from itself 
or that she should leave the creature she has made 
without either estrangement from or affection for 
its own constitution. We are forced then to con- 
clude that nature in constituting the animal made 
it near and dear to itself; for so it comes to repel 
all that is injurious and give free access to all that 
is serviceable or akin to it. 

As for the assertion made by some people that 
pleasure is the object to which the first impulse of 
animals is directed, it is shown by the Stoics to be 
false. For pleasure, if it is really felt, they declare 
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to be a by-product, which never comes until nature 
by itself has sought and found the means suitable 
to the animal’s existence or constitution; it is an 
aftermath comparable to the condition of animals 
thriving and plants in full bloom. And nature, they 
say, made no difference originally between plants 
and animals, for she regulates the life of plants too, 
in their case without impulse and sensation, just as 
- also certain processes go on of a vegetative kind in 
us. But when in the case of animals impulse has 
been superadded, whereby they are enabled to go 
in quest of their proper aliment, for them, say the 
Stoics, Nature’s rule is to follow the direction of 
impulse. But when reason by way of a more perfect 
leadership has been bestowed on the beings we call 
rational, for them life according to reason rightly 
becomes the natural life. For reason supervenes to 
shape impulse scientifically. 

This is why Zeno was the first (in his treatise On 
the Nature of Man) to designate as the end “ life 
in agreement with nature” (or living agreeably to 
nature), which is the same as a virtuous life, virtue 
being the goal towards which nature guides us. 
So too Cleanthes in his treatise On Pleasure, as 
also Posidonius, and Hecato in his work On Ends. 
Again, living virtuously is equivalent to living in 
accordance with experience of the actual course of 
nature, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his 
De finibus ; for our individual natures are parts of 
the nature of the whole universe. And this is why 
the end may be defined as life in accordance with 
nature, or, in other words, in accordance with our 
own human nature as well as that of the universe, 
a life in which we refrain from every action forbidden 
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by the law common to all things, that is to say, the 
right reason which pervades all things, and is 
identical with this Zeus, lord and ruler of all that is. 
And this very thing constitutes the virtue of the 
happy man and the smooth current of life, when 
all actions promote the harmony of the spirit dwell- 
ing in the individual man with the will of him who 
orders the universe. Diogenes then expressly de- 
- clares the end to be to act with good reason in the 
selection of what is natural. Archedemus says the 
end is to live in the performance of all befitting 
actions. 

By the nature with which our life ought to be in 
accord, Chrysippus understands both universal nature 
and more particularly the nature of man, whereas 
Cleanthes takes the nature of the universe alone as 
that which should be followed, without adding the 
nature of the individual. 

And virtue, he holds, is a harmonious disposition, 
choice-worthy for its own sake and not from hope or 
fear or any external motive. Moreover, it is in virtue 
that happiness consists ; for virtue is the state of 
mind which tends to make the whole of life har- 
monious. When a rational being is perverted, this 
is due to the deceptiveness of external pursuits or 
sometimes to the influence of associates. For the 
starting-points of nature are never perverse. 

Virtue, in the first place, is in one sense the 
- perfection of anything in general, say of a statue ; 
again, it may be non-intellectual, like health, or 
intellectual, like prudence. For Hecato says in his 
first book On the Virtues that some are scientific and 
based upon theory, namely, those which have a 
structure of theoretical principles, such as prudence 
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ne One of the older Stoics ; ef. Frag. Vet. Stoic. i. 90. 
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and justice; others. are non-intellectual, those 
that are regarded as co-extensive and parallel. 
with the former, like health and strength. For 
health is found to attend upon and be co-extensive 
with the intellectual virtue of temperance, just as 
strength is a result of the building of an arch. These 
are called non-intellectual, because they do not 
require the mind’s assent ; they supervene and they 
occur even in bad men : for instance, health, courage. 
The proof, says Posidonius in the first book of his 
treatise on Ethics, that virtue really exists is the 
fact that Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes and 
their followers made’ moral progress. And for the 
existence of vice as a fundamental fact the proof is 
that it is the opposite of virtue. That it, virtue, can 
be taught is laid down by Chrysippus in the first 
book of his work On the End, by Cleanthes, by 
Posidonius in his Protreptica, and by Hecato; that 
it can be taught is clear from the case of bad men 
becoming good. 

Panaetius, however, divides virtue into two kinds, 
theoretical and practical; others make a threefold 
division of it into logical, physical, and ethical ; 
while by the school of Posidonius four types are 
recognized, and more than four by Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Antipater, and their followers. Avpollo- 
phanes ® for his part counts but one, namely, practical 
wisdom. 

Amongst the virtues some are primary, some are 
subordinate to these. The following are the primary: 
wisdom, courage, justice, temperance. Particular 
virtues are magnanimity, continence, endurance, 
presence of mind, good counsel. And wisdom they 
define as the knowledge of things good and evil and 
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1 gore Arn.: 4s Ta coni. Reiske. 


2 It is obviously not courage which is here defined, but 
appereny wisdom over again. Hence I have marked a 
acuna. 
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of what is neither good nor evil; courage? as know- 
ledge of what we ought to choose, what we ought to 
beware of, and what is indifferent ; justice. -..u$ 
_ magnanimity as the knowledge or habit of mind which 
_ makes one superior to anything that happens, whether 
- good or evil equally ; continence as a disposition 
- never overcome in that which concerns right reason, 
or a habit which no pleasures can get the better of ; 
endurance as a knowledge or habit which suggests 
what we are to hold fast to, what not, and what is in- 
different ; presence of mind as a habit prompt to find 
out what is meet to be done at any moment ; good 
counsel as knowledge -by which we see what to 
do and how to do it if we would consult our own 
interests. 

Similarly, of vices some are primary, others sub- 
ordinate: e.g. folly, cowardice, injustice, profligacy 
are accounted primary ; but incontinence, stupidity, 
ill-advisedness subordinate. Further, they hold that 
the vices are forms of ignorance of those things 
whereof the corresponding virtues are the knowledge. 

Good in general is that from which some ad- 
vantage comes, and more particularly what is either 
identical with or not distinct from benefit. Whence 
it follows that virtue itself and whatever partakes of 
virtue is called good in these three senses—viz. as 
being (1) the source from which benefit results ; or 
(2) that in respect of which benefit results, e.g. the 
virtuous act; or (3) that by the agency of which 
benefit results, e.g. the good man who partakes in 
virtue. ¢ 

Another particular definition of good which they 
give is “‘ the natural perfection of a rational being 
qua rational.” To this answers virtue and, as being 
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partakers in virtue, virtuous acts and good men ; as 
also its supervening accessories, joy and gladness 
_ and the like. So with evils: either they are vices, 
folly, cowardice, injustice, and the like; or things 
which partake of vice, including vicious acts and 
wicked persons as well as their accompaniments, 
despair, moroseness, and the like. 

Again, some goods are goods of the mind and 
others external, while some are neither mental nor 
external. The former include the virtues and virtu- 
ous acts; external goods are such as having a good 
country or a good friend, and the prosperity of such. 
Whereas to be good and happy oneself is of the class 
of goods neither mental nor external. Similarly of 
things evil some are mental evils, namely, vices and 
vicious actions; others are outward evils, as to have 
a foolish country or a foolish friend and the unhappi- 
ness of such; other evils again are neither mental 
nor outward, e.g. to be yourself bad and unhappy. 

Again, goods are either of the nature of ends or 
they are the means to these ends, or they are at 
the same time end and means. A friend and the 
advantages derived from him are means to good, 
whereas confidence, high-spirit, liberty, delight, 
gladness, freedom from pain, and every virtuous act 
are of the nature of ends. 

The virtues (they say) are goods of the nature at 
once of ends and of means. On the one hand, in so 
far as they cause happiness they are means, and 
on the other hand, in so far as they make it complete, 
and so are themselves part of it, they are ends. 
Similarly of evils some are of the nature of ends 
and some of means, while others are at once both 
means and ends. Your enemy and the harm he 
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does you are means; consternation, abasement, 
slavery, gloom, despair, excess of grief, and every 
vicious action are of the nature of ends. Vices are 
evils both as ends and as means, since in so far as 
they cause misery they are means, but in so far as 
they make it complete, so that they become part of 
it, they are ends. 

Of mental goods some are habits, others are dis- 
_ positions, while others again are neither the one nor 
‘the other. The virtues are dispositions, while accom- 
plishments or avocations are matters of habit, and 
activities as such or exercise of faculty neither the 
one nor the other. And in general there are some 
mixed goods: e.g. to be happy in one’s children or 
in one’s old age. But knowledge is a pure good. 
Again, some goods are permanent like the virtues, 
others transitory like joy and walking-exercise. 

All good (they say) is expedient, binding, profit- 
able, useful, serviceable, beautiful, beneficial, 
desirable, and just or right. It is expedient, 
because it brings about things of such a kind that 
by their occurrence we are benefited. It is binding, 
because it causes unity where unity is needed; 
profitable, because it defrays what is expended on 
it, so that the return yields a balance of benefit on 
the transaction. It is useful, because it secures the 
use of benefit ; it is serviceable, because the utility 
it affords is worthy of all praise. It is beautiful, 
because the good is proportionate to the use made 
of it; beneficial, because by its inherent nature it 
benefits ; choiceworthy, because it is such that. to 
choose it is reasonable. It is also just or right, inas- 
much as it is in harmony with law and tends to 
draw men together. 
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The reason why they characterize the perfect good 
as beautiful is that it has in full all the “ factors ”’ 
required by nature or has perfect proportion. Of 


_ the beautiful there are (say they) four species, 


namely, what is just, courageous, orderly and wise ; 
for it is under these forms that fair deeds are ac- 
complished. Similarly there are four species of the 
base or ugly, namely, what is unjust, cowardly, 
_ disorderly, and unwise. By the beautiful is meant 

properly and in an unique sense that good which 
renders its possessors praiseworthy, or briefly, good 
which is worthy of praise ; though in another sense it 
signifies a good aptitude for one’s proper function ; 
while in yet another sense the beautiful is that which 
lends new grace to anything, as when we say of the 
wise man that he alone is good and beautiful. 

And they say that only the morally beautiful is 
good. So Hecato in his treatise On Goods, book iii., 
and Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
They hold, that is, that virtue and whatever partakes 
of virtue consists in this: which is equivalent to 
saying that all that is good is beautiful, or that the 
term “ good ” has equal force with the term “ beauti- 
ful,”’ which comes to the same thing. “Since a thing 
is good, it is beautiful ; now it is beautiful, therefore 
it is good.”’ They hold that all goods are equal and 
that all good is desirable in the highest degree and 
admits of no lowering or heightening of intensity. 
Of things that are, some, they say, are good, some 
are evil, and some neither good nor evil (that is, 
morally indifferent). ; 

Goods comprise the virtues of prudence, justice, 
courage, temperance, and the rest; while the oppo- 
sites of these are evils, namely, folly, injustice, and 
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the rest. Neutral (neither good nor evil, that is) 
are all those things which neither benefit nor harm 
a man: such as life, health, pleasure, beauty, 
strength, wealth, fair fame and noble birth, and 
their opposites, death, disease, pain, ugliness, weak- 
ness, poverty, ignominy, low birth, and the like. 
This Hecato affirms in his De jine, book vii., and 
_ also Apollodorus in his Ethics, and Chrysippus. 
_ For, say they, such things (as life, health, and 

pleasure) are not in themselves goods, but are 
morally indifferent, though falling under the species 
or subdivision “ things preferred,” For as the pro- 
perty of hot is to warm, not to cool, so the property 
of good is to benefit, not to injure ; but wealth and 
health do no more benefit than injury, therefore 
neither wealth nor health is good. Further, they 
say that that is not good of which both good and 
bad use can be made; but of wealth and health both 
good and bad use can be made; therefore wealth and 
health are not goods. On the other hand, Posidonius 
maintains that these things too are among goods. 
Hecato in the ninth book of his treatise On Goods, and 
Chrysippus in his work On Pleasure, deny that plea- 
sure is a good either; for some pleasures are dis- 
graceful, and nothing disgraceful is good. To benefit 
is to set in motion or sustain in accordance with 
virtue ; whereas to harm is to set in motion or 
sustain in accordance with vice. 

The term “indifferent’’ has two meanings: in 
the first it denotes the things which do not contribute 
either to happiness or to misery, as wealth, fame, 
health, strength, and the like; for it is possible to 
be happy without having these, although, if they are 
used in a certain way, such use of them tends to 
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happiness or misery. In quite another sense those 
things are said to be indifferent which are without 
the power of stirring inclination or aversion; e.g. 
the fact that the number of hairs on one’s head is 
odd or even or whether you hold out your finger 
straight or bent. But it was not in this sense that 
the things mentioned above were termed indifferent, 
they being quite capable of exciting inclination or 
aversion. Hence of these latter some are taken by 
preference, others are rejected, whereas indifference 
in the other sense affords no ground for either 
choosing or avoiding. 

Of things indifferent, as they express it, some are 
“preferred,” others “rejected.’’ Such as have 
value, they say, are “ preferred,” while such as have 
negative, instead of positive, value are “ rejected.” 
Value they define as, first, any contribution to 
harmonious living, such as attaches to every good ; 
secondly, some faculty or use which indirectly % con- 
tributes to the life according to nature: which is as 
much as to say ‘‘ any assistance brought by wealth 
or health towards living a natural life’; thirdly, 
value is the full equivalent of an appraiser, as fixed 
by an expert acquainted with the facts—as when it is 
said that wheat exchanges for so much barley with 
a mule thrown in.? 

Thus things of the preferred class are those which 
have positive value, e.g. amongst mental qualities, 
natural ability, skill, moral improvement, and the 
like ; among bodily qualities, life, health, strength, 
good condition, soundness of organs, beauty, and so 
forth ; and in the sphere of external things, wealth, 


are also given, but in a different order, by Stobaeus, Hcl. ii. 
83. 10, who explains this as awoiBiy Tod doxtmacrod. 
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@ The reading payer is now accepted in place of mpoaxdév. 
“Duty,” it should be noted, is a very inadequate rendering 
of xa0jxoy, which in the present passage applies to the proper 
behaviour of plants and animals no less than to that of 
human beings. Cf. Stob. Hel. ii. 85. 13 8 mpayOev evdoyov 
drooylay exer; Sext. Emp. vii. 158. 
> The ordinary meaning of the verb ca@jxew is well seen 
in Hat. vii. 22 6 yap "Adws éort dpos méya te Kal dvouacrdy és 
Odd\acocav karjkov (“for Athos is a great and famous 
mountain, reaching down to the sea”). The term seems to 
have passed from this meaning to signify figuratively that 
which extends to, affects, or is incumbent on us: as near 


an approach, perhaps, to the idea of duty as can be expected 
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fame, noble birth, and the like. To the class’ of 
things “‘ rejected” belong, of mental qualities, lack 
of ability, want of skill, and the like; among bodily 
qualities, death, disease, weakness, being out of 
condition, mutilation, ugliness, and the like; in the 
sphere of external things, poverty, ignominy, low 
birth, and so forth. But again there are things 
belonging to neither class; such are not preferred, 
neither are they rejected. 

Again, of things preferred some are preferred for 
their own sake, some for the sake of something else, 
and others again both for their own sake and for the 
sake of something else. To the first of these classes 
belong natural ability, moral improvement, and the 
like; to the second wealth, noble birth, and the like; 
to the last strength, perfect faculties, soundness of 
bodily organs. Things are preferred for their own sake 
because they accord with nature ; not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of something else, because the 
secure not a few utilities. And similarly with the 
class of things rejected under the contrary heads. 

Furthermore, the term Duty is applied to that for 
which, when done,* a reasonable defence can be 
adduced, e.g. harmony in the tenor of life’s process, 
which indeed pervades the growth of plants and 
animals. For even in plants and animals, they hold, 
you may discern fitness of behaviour. 

Zeno was the first to use this term KajKov of 
conduct. Etymologically it is derived from xara twas 
HKeLy, t.e. reaching as far as, being up to, or incumbent 
on so and so.2 And it is an action in itself adapted 


in any ancient system of Ethics, which regards human 
conduct not as obedience to law, but as determination and 


pursuit of good. 
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to nature’s arrangements. For of the acts done at 
the prompting of impulse some, they observe, are 
fit and meet, others the reverse, while there is a 
third class which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

Befitting acts are all those which reason prevails 
with us to do; and this is the case with honouring 
one’s parents, brothers and country, and intercourse 
with friends. Unbefitting, or contrary to duty, are 
all acts that reason deprecates, e.g. to neglect one’s 
parents, to be indifferent to one’s brothers, not to 
agree with friends, to disregard the interests of 
one’s country, and so-forth. Acts which fall under_ 
neither of the foregoing classes are those which 
reason neither urges us to do nor forbids, such as 
picking up a twig, holding a style or a scraper, and 
the like. 

Again, some duties are incumbent unconditionally, 
others in certain circumstances. Unconditional 
duties are the following: to take proper care of 
health and one’s organs of sense, and things of 
that sort. Duties imposed by circumstances are 
such as maiming oneself and sacrifice of property. 
And so likewise with acts which are violations of 
duty. Another division is into duties which are 
always incumbent and those which are not. To live 
in accordance with virtue is always a duty, whereas 
dialectic by question and answer or walking-exercise 
and the like are not at all times incumbent. The 
same may be said of the violations of duty. And in 
things intermediate also there are duties; as that 
boys should obey the attendants who have charge 


of them. 
According to the Stoics there is an eight-fold 
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division of the soul: the five senses, the faculty of 
speech, the intellectual faculty, which is the mind 
_ itself, and the generative faculty, being all parts 
of the soul. Now from falsehood there results per- 
version, which extends to the mind; and from this 
perversion arise many passions or emotions, which 
are causes of instability. Passion, or emotion, is 
defined by Zeno as an irrational and unnatural 
~ movement in the soul, or again as impulse in excess. 

The main, or most universal, emotions, according 
to Hecato in his treatise On the Passions, book ii., 
and Zeno in his treatise with the same title, con- 
stitute four great classes, grief, fear, desire or 
craving, pleasure. They hold the emotions to be 
judgements, as is stated by Chrysippus in his 
treatise On the Passions: avarice being a supposition 
that money is a good, while the case is similar with 
drunkenness and profligacy and all the other 
emotions. 

And grief or pain they hold to be an irrational 
mental contraction. Its species are pity, envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, heaviness, annoyance, distress, 
anguish, distraction. Pity is grief felt at un- 
deserved suffering ; envy, grief at others’ prosperity ; 
jealousy, grief at the possession by another of 
that which one desires for oneself; rivalry, pain 
at the possession by another of what one has 
oneself. Heaviness or vexation is grief which weighs 
~us down, annoyance that which coops us up and 
straitens us for want of room, distress a pain brought 
on by anxious thought that lasts apd increases, 
anguish painful grief, distraction irrational grief, 
rasping and hindering us from viewing the situation 
as a whole. 
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Fear is an expectation of evil. Under fear are 
ranged the following emotions : terror, nervous shrink- 
ing, shame, consternation, panic, mental agony. 
Terror is a fear which produces fright ; shame is fear 
of disgrace ; nervous shrinking is a fear that one will 
have to act ; consternation is fear due to a presenta- 
tion of some unusual occurrence; panic is fear 
with pressure exercised by sound; mental agony is 
fear felt when some issue is still in suspense. 

Desire or craving is irrational appetency, and 
under it are ranged the following states: want, 
hatred, contentiousness, anger, love, wrath, resent- 
ment. Want, then, is-a craving when it is baulked 
- and, as it were, cut off from its object, but kept at 
full stretch and attracted towards it in vain. Hatred 
is a growing and lasting desire or craving that it 
should go ill with somebody. Contentiousness is a 
craving or desire connected with partisanship ; anger 
a craving or desire to punish one who is thought to 
have done you an undeserved injury. The passion 
of love is a craving from which good men are free ; 
for it is an effort to win affection due to the visible 
presence of beauty. Wrath is anger which has long 
rankled and has become malicious, waiting for its 
opportunity, as is illustrated by the lines ¢: 

Even though for the one day he swallow his anger, yet 
doth he still keep his displeasure thereafter in his heart, 
till he accomplish it. 


Resentment is anger in an early stage. 

Pleasure is an irrational elation at the accruing of 
what seems to be choiceworthy ; and under it are 
ranged ravishment, malevolent joy, delight, trans- 
port. Ravishment is pleasure which charms the ear. 
Malevolent joy is pleasure at another’s ills. Delight 
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is the mind’s propulsion to weakness, its name 
in Greek (répyus) being akin to rpéyus or turning. 
_ To be in transports of delight is the melting away of 
virtue. 

And as there are said to be certain infirmities in 
the body, as for instance gout and arthritic dis- 
orders, so too there is in the soul love of fame, 
love of pleasure, and the like. By infirmity is meant 
3 disease accompanied by weakness; and by disease 
is meant a fond imagining of something that seems 
desirable. And as in the body there are tendencies 
to certain maladies such as colds and diarrhoea, so it 
is with the soul, there are tendencies like enviousness, 
pitifulness, quarrelsomeness, and the like. 

Also they say that there are three emotional states 
which are good, namely, joy, caution, and wishing. 
Joy, the counterpart of pleasure, is rational elation 5 
caution, the counterpart of fear, rational avoidance ; 
for though the wise man will never feel fear, he will 
yet use caution. And they make wishing the 
counterpart of desire (or craving), inasmuch as it is 
rational appetency. And accordingly, as under the 
primary passions are classed certain others sub- 
ordinate to them, so too is it with the primary 
eupathies or good emotional states. Thus under 
wishing they bring well-wishing or benevolence, 
friendliness, respect, affection ; under caution, re- 
verence and modesty; under joy, delight, mirth, 
cheerfulness. 

Now they say that the wise man is passionless, 
because he is not prone to fall into such infirmity. 
_ But they add that in another sense the term apathy 
is applied to the bad man, when, that is, it means 
that he is callous and relentless. Further, the wise 
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man is said to be free from vanity ; for he is in- 
different to good or evil report. However, he is not 
alone in this, there being another who is also free 
from vanity, he who is ranged among the rash, and 
that is the bad man. Again, they tell us that all 
good men are austere or harsh, because they neither 
have dealings with pleasure themselves nor tolerate 
those who have. The term harsh is applied, however, 
_ to others as well, and in much the same sense as a 
wine is said to be harsh when it is employed medi- 
cinally and not for drinking at all. 

Again, the good are genuinely in earnest and — 
vigilant for their own improvement, using a manner 
of life which banishes evil out of sight and makes 
what good there is in things appear. At the same 
time they are free from pretence; for they have 
stripped off all pretence or “ make-up” whether 
in voice or in look. Free too are they from all 
business cares, declining to do anything which con- 
flicts with duty. They will take wine, but not get 
drunk. Nay more, they will not be liable to mad- 
ness either ; not but what there will at times occur to 
the good man strange impressions due to melancholy 
or delirium, ideas not determined by the principle 
of what is choiceworthy but contrary to nature. 
Nor indeed will the wise man ever feel grief; seeing 
that grief is irrational contraction of the soul, as 
Apollodorus says in his Ethics. 

They are also, it is declared, godlike; for they 
have a something divine within them ; whereas the 
bad man is godless. And yet of this word—godless 
or ungodly—there are two senses, one in which it is 
the opposite of the term “‘ godly,” the other denoting 
the man who ignores the divine altogether : in this 
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latter sense, as they note, the term does not apply 
to every bad man. The good, it is added, are also 
worshippers of God; for they have acquaintance 
_ with the rites of the gods, and piety is the knowledge 
of how to serve the gods. Further, they will sacrifice 
to the gods and they keep themselves pure ; for they 
avoid all acts that are offences against the gods, and 
the gods think highly of them: for they are holy 
and just in what concerns the gods. The wise too are 
- the only priests; for they have made sacrifices their 
study, as also the building of temples, purifications, 
and all the other matters appertaining to the gods. 
The Stoics approve also of honouring parents and 
_ brothers in the second place next after the gods. 
They further maintain that parental affection for 
children is natural to the good, but not to the bad. 
It is one of their tenets that sins are all equal: so 
Chrysippus in the fourth book of his Ethical Questions, 
as well as Persaeus and Zeno. For if one truth 
is not more true than another, neither is one false- 
hood more false than another, and in the same way one 
deceit is not more so than another, nor sin than sin. 
For he who is a hundred furlongs from Canopus and 
he who is only one furlong away are equally not 
in Canopus, and so too he who commits the greater 
sin and he who commits the less are equally not 
in the. path of right conduct. But Heraclides of 
Tarsus, who was the disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, 
and Athenodorus both assert that sins are not equal. 
Again, the Stoics say that the wise man will take 
part in politics, if nothing hinders him—so, for 
instance, Chrysippus in the first book of his work On 
Various Types of Life—since thus he will restrain 
_ vice and: promote virtue. Also (they maintain) he 
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will marry, as Zeno says in his Republic, and beget 
children. Moreover, they say that the wise man 
will never form mere opinions, that is to say, he will 
never give assent to anything that is false ; that he 
will also play the Cynic, Cynicism being a short cut 
to virtue, as Apollodorus calls it in his Ethics 3; that 
he will even turn cannibal under stress of circum- 
stances. They declare that he alone is free and bad 
_ men are slaves, freedom being power of independent 
action, whereas slavery is privation of the same: 
though indeed there is also a second form of slavery 
consisting in subordination, and a third which implies 
possession of the slave. as well as his subordination ; 
the correlative of such servitude being lordship ; and 
this too is evil. Moreover, according to them not 
only are the wise free, they are also kings ; kingship 
being irresponsible rule, which none but the wise 
can maintain: so Chrysippus in his treatise vindicating 
Zeno’s use of terminology. For he holds that know- 
ledge of good and evil is a necessary attribute of 
the ruler, and that no bad man is acquainted with 
thisscience. Similarly the wise and good alone are fit 
to be magistrates, judges, or orators, whereas among 
the bad there is not one so qualified. Further- 
more, the wise are infallible, not being liable to 
error. They are also without offence; for they do 
ne hurt to others or to themselves. At the same 
time they are not pitiful and make no allowance 
for anyone; they never relax the penalties fixed 
by the laws, since indulgence and pity and even 
equitable consideration are marks of a weak mind, 
which affects kindness in place of chastizing. Nor 
do they deem punishments too severe, Again, they 
say that the wise man never wonders at any of the 
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things which appear extraordinary, such as Charon’s 
mephitic caverns,? ebbings of the tide, hot springs 
or fiery eruptions. Nor yet, they go on to say, will 
the wise man live in solitude; for he is naturally 
made for society and action. He will, however, 
submit to training to augment his powers of bodily 
endurance. 

And the wise man, they say, will offer prayers, 
_ and ask for good things from the gods : so Posidonius 
in the first book of his treatise On Duties, and Hecato 
in his third book On Paradoxes. Friendship, they 
declare, exists only between the wise and good, by 
reason of their likeness to one another. And b 
friendship they mean a common use of all that has 
to do with life, wherein we treat our friends as we 
should ourselves. They argue that a friend is worth 
having for his own sake and that it is a good thing 
to have many friends. But among the bad there is, 
they hold, no such thing as friendship, and thus no 
bad man has a friend. Another of their tenets is 
that the unwise are all mad, inasmuch as they are not 
wise but do what they do from that madness which 
is the equivalent of their folly. 

Furthermore, the wise man does all things well, 
just as we say that Ismenias plays all airs on the 
flute well. Also everything belongs to the wise. 
For the law, they say, has conferred upon them a 
perfect right to all things. It is true that certain 
things are said to belong to the bad, just as what 
has been dishonestly acquired may be said, in one 
sense, to belong to the state, in another sense to 
those who are enjoying it. 

They hold that the virtues involve one another, 
and that the possessor of one is the possessor of all, 
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inasmuch as they have common principles, as 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his work On 
Virtues, Apollodorus in his Physics according to the Early 
School, and Hecato in the third book of his treatise 
On Virtues. For if a man be possessed of virtue, he 
is at once able to discover and to put into practice 
what he ought to do. Now such rules of conduct 
comprise rules for choosing, enduring, staying, and 
distributing ; so that if a man does some things by 
intelligent choice, some things with fortitude, some 
things by way of just distribution, and some steadily, 
he is at once wise, courageous, just, and temperate. 
And each of the virtues has a particular subject with 
which it deals, as, for instance, courage is concerned 
with things that must be endured, practical wisdom 
with acts to be done, acts from which one must 
abstain, and those which fall under neither head. 
Similarly each of the other virtues is concerned with 
its own proper sphere. To wisdom are subordinate 
good counsel and* understanding ; to temperance, 
good discipline and orderliness ; to justice, equality 
and fair-mindedness; to courage, constancy and 
vigour. 

It is a tenet of theirs that between virtue and vice 
there is nothing intermediate, whereas according to 
the Peripatetics there is, namely, the state of moral 
improvement. For, say the Stoics, just as a stick 
must be either straight or crooked, so a man must 
be either just or unjust. Nor again are there degrees 
of justice and injustice ; and the same rule applies 
to the other virtues. Further, while Chrysippus 
holds that virtue can be lost, Cleanthes maintains 
that it cannot. According to the former it may be 
lost in consequence of drunkenness or melancholy ; 
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the latter takes it to be inalienable owing to the 
certainty of our mental apprehension. And virtue 
in itself they hold to be worthy of choice for its own 
sake. At all events we are ashamed of bad conduct 
as if we knew that nothing is really good but the 
morally beautiful. Moreover, they hold that it is 
in itself sufficient to ensure well-being : thus Zeno, 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise 
On Virtues, and Hecato in thesecond book of his 
_ treatise On Goods: ‘‘ For if magnanimity by itself 
alone can raise us far above everything, and if 
magnanimity is but a part of virtue, then too virtue 
as a whole will be sufficient in itself for well-being 
—despising all things that seem troublesome.” 
Panaetius, however, and Posidonius deny that virtue 
is self-sufficing : on the contrary, health is neces- 
sary, and some means of living and strength. 

Another tenet of theirs is the perpetual exercise 
of virtue, as held by Cleanthes and his followers. 
For virtue can never be lost, and the good. man is 
always exercising his mind, which is perfect. Again, 
they say that justice, as well as law and right 
reason, exists by nature and not by convention : 
so Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
Neither do they think that the divergence of opinion 
between philosophers is any reason for abandoning 
the study of philosophy, since at that rate we should 
have to give up life altogether : so Posidonius in his 
Exhortations. Chrysippus allows that the ordinary 
Greek education is serviceable. 

It is their doctrine that there can be no question 
of right as between man and the lower animals, 
because of their unlikeness. Thus Chrysippus in 
the first book of his treatise On Justice, and Posi- 
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donius in the first book of his De officio. Further, 
they say that the wise man will feel affection for 
_ the youths who by their countenance show a natural 

endowment for virtue. So Zeno in his Republic, 
Chrysippus in book i. of his work On Modes of 
Life, and Apollodorus in his Ethics. 

Their definition of love is an effort toward friendli- 
ness due to visible beauty appearing, its sole end 
being friendship, not bodily enjoyment. At all 
events, they allege that Thrasonides, although he 
had his mistress in his power, abstained from her 
because she hated him. By which it is shown, they 
think, that love depends upon regard, as Chrysippus 
- says in his treatise Of Love, and is not sent by the 
gods. And beauty they describe as the bloom or 
flower of virtue. 

Of the three kinds of life, the contemplative, the 
practical, and the rational, they declare that we 
ought to choose the last, for that a rational being 
is expressly produced by nature for contemplation 
and for action. They tell us that the wise man will 
for reasonable cause make his own exit from life, on 
his country’s behalf or for the sake of his friends, or 
if he suffer intolerable pain, mutilation, or incurable 
disease. 

It is also their doctrine that amongst the wise 
there should be a community of wives with free 
choice of partners, as Zeno says in his Republic and 
_Chrysippus in his treatise On Government [and not 
only they, but also Diogenes the Cynic and Plato]. 
Under such circumstances we shall feel paternal 
affection for all the children alike, and there will be 
an end of the jealousies arising from adultery. The 
best form of government they hold to be a mixture 
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of democracy, kingship, and aristocracy (or the rule 
of the best). 

Such, then, are the statements they make in their 
ethical doctrines, with much more besides, together 
with their proper proofs: let this, however, suffice 
for a statement of them in a summary and elementary 
form. 

Their physical doctrine they divide into sections 
(1) about bodies; (2) about principles; (3) about 
elements ; (4) about the gods ; (5) about bounding 
surfaces and space whether filled or empty. This is 
a division into species; but the generic division is 
into three parts, dealing with (i.) the universe ; (ii.) the 
elements ; (iii.) the subject of causation. 

The part dealing with the universe admits, they say, 
of division into two: for with one aspect of it the 
mathematicians also are concerned, in so far as they 
treat questions relating to the fixed stars and the 
planets, e.g. whether the sun is or is not just so 
large as it appears to be, and the same about the 
moon, the question of their revolutions, and other 
inquiries of the same sort. But there is another 
aspect or field of cosmological® inquiry, which 
belongs to the physicists alone: this includes such 
questions as what the substance of the universe is, 
whether the sun and the stars are made up of form and 
matter, whether the world has had a beginning in time 
or not, whether it is animate or inanimate, whether it is 
destructible or indestructible, whether it is governed 
by providence, and all the rest. The part concerned 
with causation, again, is itself subdivided into two. 
And in one of its aspects medical inquiries have a 
share in it, in so far as it involves investigation of the 
ruling principle of the soul and the phenomena of 
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1 dowpdrous Suid. (s.v, dpx}): cdpara vulg. 
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soul, seeds, and the like. Whereas the other part is 
claimed by the mathematicians also, e.g. how vision is 
to be explained, what causes the image on the mirror, 
what is the origin of clouds, thunder, rainbows, halos, 
comets, and the like. 

They hold that there are two principles in the 
universe, the active principle and the passive. The 
passive principle, then, is a substance without quality, 
2.e€. matter, whereas the active is the reason inherent 
in this substance, that is God. For he is everlasting 
and is the artificer of each several thing throughout 
the whole extent of matter. This doctrine is laid 
down by Zeno of Citium in his treatise On Existence, 
’ Cleanthes in his work On Atoms, Chrysippus in the 
first book of his Physics towards the end, Archedemus 
in his treatise On Elements, and Posidonius in’ the 
second book of his Physical Exposition. There is a 
difference, according to them, between principles and 
elements ; the former being without generation or 
destruction, whereas the elements are destroyed 
when all things are resolved into fire. Moreover, 
the principles are incorporeal and destitute of form, 
while the elements have been endowed with form. 

Body is defined by Apollodorus in his Physics as 
that which is extended in three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. This is also called solid body. 
But surface is the extremity of a solid body, or that 
which has length and breadth only without depth. 
That surface exists not only in our thought but alsoin 
reality is maintained by Posidonius in the third book 
of his Celestial Phenomena. A line is the extremity 
of a surface or length without breadth, or that which 
has length alone. A point is the extremity of a line, 
the smallest possible mark or dot. 
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1 Text B: mroddats re érdpars dvouactars vule. 


a“ The same part” (7d atrd pépos) may refer to the 
quality of dryness last mentioned. 
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God is one and the same with Reason, Fate, and 

Zeus ; he is also called by many other names. In 
the beginning he was by himself ; he transformed the 
whole of substance through air into water, and just as 
in animal generation the seed has a moist vehicle, so 
in cosmic moisture God, who is the seminal reason of 
the universe, remains behind in the moisture as such 
an agent, adapting matter to himself with a view to 
the next stage of creation. Thereupon he created 
first of all the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. 
They are discussed by Zeno in his treatise On the 
Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, 
and by Archedemus in a work On Elements. An 
-element is defined as that from which particular 
things first come to be at their birth and into which 
they are finally resolved. The four elements to- 
gether constitute unqualified substance or matter. 
Fire is the hot element, water the moist, air the 
_ cold, earth the dry. Not but what the quality of 
dryness is also found in the air.* Fire has the 
uppermost place ; it is also called aether, and in it 
the sphere of the fixed stars is first created; then 
comes the sphere of the planets, next to that the 
air, then the water, and lowest of all the earth, 
which is at the centre of all things. 

The term universe or cosmos is used by them in 
three senses: (1) of God himself, the individual 
being whose quality is derived from the whole of 
substance; he. is indestructible and ingenerable, 
being the artificer of this orderly arrangement, who 
at stated periods of time absorbs into himself the 
whole of substance and again creates it from himself. 
(2) Again, they give the name of cosmos to the orderly 
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¢ “World” is normally the best rendering of Kxécuos, 
“ Universe,”’ which some prefer, better suits 7d 8)or. 
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arrangement of the heavenly bodies in itself as such 5 
and (3) in the third place to that whole of which 
these two are parts. Again, the cosmos is defined as 
the individual being qualifying the whole of sub- 
stance, or, in the words of Posidonius in his ele- 
mentary treatise on Celestial Phenomena, a system 
made up of heaven and earth and the natures in 
them, or, again, as a system constituted by gods and 
men and all things created for their sake. By 
heaven is meant the extreme circumference or ring 
in which the deity has his seat. 

The world,¢ in their view, is ordered by reason and 
providence : so says Chrysippus in the fifth book of 
his treatise On Providence and Posidonius in his work 
On the Gods, book iii—inasmuch as reason pervades 
every part of it, just as does the soul in us. Only 
there is a difference of degree ; in some parts there 
is more of it, in others less. For through some parts 
it passes as a “ hold” or containing force, as is the 
case with our bones and sinews ; while through others 
it passes as intelligence, as in the ruling part of the 
soul. Thus, then, the whole world is a living being, 
endowed with soul and reason, and having aether 
for its ruling principle: so says Antipater of Tyre 
in the eighth book of his treatise On the Cosmos. 
Chrysippus in the first book of his work On Providence 
and Posidonius in his book On the Gods say that the 
heaven, but Cleanthes that the sun, is the ruling 
power of the world. Chrysippus, however, in the 
course of the same work gives a somewhat different 
account, namely, that it is the purer part of the 
aether; the same which they declare to be pre- 
eminently God and always to have, as it were in 
sensible fashion, pervaded all that is in the air, all 
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@ The reading dowuara can be retained if we alter raira 
to exrd, the sense thus being ‘“‘ the meanings of spoken 
words are also incorporeal.”” Yet a parallel change is re- 
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animals and plants, and also the earth itself, as a 
principle of cohesion. 

The world, they say, is one and finite, having a 
spherical shape, such a shape being the most suitable 
for motion, as Posidonius says in the fifth book of 
his Physical Discourse and the disciples of Antipater 
in their works on the Cosmos. Outside of the world 
is diffused the infinite void, which is incorporeal. 

_ By incorporeal is meant that which, though capable 

of being occupied by body, is not so occupied. The 
world has no empty space within it, but forms one 
united whole. This is a necessary result of the 
sympathy and tension.which binds together things 
in heaven and earth. Chrysippus discusses the void 
in his work On Void and in the first book of his 
Physical Sciences ; so too Apollophanes in his Physics, 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in his Physical Discourse, 
book ii. But these, it is added [2.e. sympathy and 
tension], are likewise bodies.? 

Time too is incorporeal, being the measure of the 
world’s motion. And time past and time future are 
infinite, but time present is finite. They hold that 
the world must come to an end, inasmuch as it had 
a beginning, on the analogy of those things which 
are understood by the senses. And that of which the 
parts are perishable is perishable as a whole. Now 
the parts of the world are perishable, seeing that 
they are transformed one into the other. Therefore 
the world itself is doomed to perish. Moreover, 
anything is destructible if it admits of deterioration ; 
therefore the world is so, for it is first evaporated 
and again dissolved into water. 


quired in § 134. Professor Pearson suggests elvau d¢ kal rd 
. dodmara uolws, introducing § 141. 
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The world, they hold, comes into being when its 
substance has first been converted from fire through 
air into moisture and then the coarser part of the 
moisture has condensed as earth, while that whose 
particles are fine has been turned into air, and this 
process of rarefaction goes on increasing till it 
generates fire. Thereupon out of these elements 
animals and plants and all other natural kinds are 
formed by their mixture. The generation and the 
destruction of the world are discussed by Zeno in his 
treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book 
of his Physics, by Posidonius in the first book of his 
work On the Cosmos, by Cleanthes, and by Antipater 
in his tenth book On the Cosmos. Panaetius, however, 
maintained that the world is indestructible. 

The doctrine that the world is a living being, 
rational, animate and intelligent, is laid down by 
Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise On 
Providence, by Apollodorus in his Physics, and by 
Posidonius. It is a living thing in the sense of an 
animate substance endowed with sensation; for 
animal is better than non-animal, and nothing is 
better than the world, ergo the world is a living 
being. And it is endowed with soul, as is clear from 
our several souls being each a fragment of it. 
Boéthus, however, denies that the world is a living 
thing. The unity of the world is maintained by 
Zeno in his treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus, by 
Apollodorus in his: Physics, and by Posidonius in the 
first book of his Physical Discourse. By the totality 
of things, the All, is meant, according to Apollodorus, 
(1) the world, and in another sense (2) the system 
composed of the world and the void outside it.: 
The world then is finite, the void infinite. 
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Of the stars some are fixed, and are carried round 
with the whole heaven; others, the wandering stars or 
planets, have their special motions. The sun travels 
in an oblique path through the zodiac. Similarly the 
moon travels in a spiral path. The sun is pure fire: 
so Posidonius in the seventh book of his Celestial 
Phenomena. And it is larger than the earth, as the 
same author says in the sixth book of his Physical 
Discourse. Moreover it is spherical in shape like the 
world itself according to this same author and his 
school. That it is fire is proved by its producing all 
the effects of fire; that it is larger than the earth 
by the fact that all the earth is illuminated by it; 
nay more, the heaven beside. The fact too that the 
earth casts a conical shadow proves that the sun is 
greater than it. And it is because of its great size 
that it is seen from every part of the earth. 

The moon, however, is of a more earthy. composi- 
tion, since it is nearer to the earth. These fiery 
bodies and the stars generally derive their nutriment, 
the sun from the wide ocean, being a fiery kindling, 
though intelligent ; the moon from fresh waters, with 
an admixture of air, close to the earth as it is: thus 
Posidonius in the sixth book of his Physics; the 
other heavenly bodies being nourished from the 
earth. They hold that the stars are spherical in 
shape and that the earth too is so and is at rest ; 
and that the moon does not shine by her own light, 

_but by the borrowed light of the sun when he shines 
upon her. 

An eclipse of the sun takes place when the moon 
passes in front of it on the side towards us, as shown 
by Zeno with a diagram in his treatise On the Whole. 
For the moon is seen approaching at conjunctions and 
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occulting it and then again receding from it. This 
can best be observed when they are mirrored in a 
basin of water. The moon is eclipsed when she falls 
into the earth’s shadow : for which reason it is only 
at the full moon that an eclipse happens [and not 
always then], although she is in opposition to the sun 
every month ; because the moon moves in an oblique 
orbit, diverging in latitude relatively to the orbit of 
the sun, and she accordingly goes farther to the north 
or to the south. When, however, the moon’s motion 
in latitude has brought her into the sun’s path through 
the zodiac, and she thus comes diametrically opposite 
to the sun, there is an eclipse. Now the moon is in 
latitude right on the zodiac,* when she is in the con- 
stellations of Cancer, Scorpio, Aries and Taurus : so 
Posidonius and his followers tell us. 

The deity, say they, is a living being, immortal, 
rational, perfect or intelligent in happiness, admitting 
nothing evil [into him], taking providential care of 
the world and all that therein is, but he is not of 
human shape. He is, however, the artificer of the 
universe and, as it were, the father of all, both in 
general and in that particular part of him which is 
all-pervading, and which is called many names accord- 
ing to its various powers. They give the name Dia 
Aia) because all things are due to (di¢) him; Zeus 
(Zva) in so far as he is the cause of life (jv) or 
pervades all life ; the name Athena is given, because 
the ruling part of the divinity extends to the aether ; 
the name Hera marks its extension to the air; he is 
called Hephaestus since it spreads to the creative 
fire ; Poseidon, since it stretches to the sea; Demeter, 
since it reaches to the earth. Similarly men have 


@ 4.¢, the moon’s latitude relatively to the zodiac is nil. 
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“cc 


@ Or perhaps “‘ seminal proportions.” This obscure ex- 
pression would seem intended to assimilate all development 
and evolution to the growth, whether of plants or animals, 
from seed. 
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given the deity his other titles, fastening, as best they 
can, on some one or other of his peculiar attributes. 

The substance of God is declared by Zeno to be the 
whole world and the heaven, as well as by Chrysippus 
in his first book Of the Gods, and by Posidonius in his 
first book with the same title. Again, Antipater in 
the seventh book of his work On the Cosmos says that 
the substance of God is akin to air, while Boéthus in 
his work On Nature speaks of the sphere of the fixed 
_ stars as the substance of God. Now the term Nature 
is used by them to mean sometimes that which holds 
the world together, sometimes that which causes 
terrestrial things to spring up. Nature is defined as 
a force moving of itself, producing and preserving in 
being its offspring in accordance with seminal prin- 
ciples? within definite periods, and effecting results 
homogeneous with their sources. Nature, they 
hold, aims both at utility and at pleasure, as is 
clear from the analogy of human craftsmanship. 
That all things happen by fate or destiny is main- 
tained by Chrysippus in his treatise De fato, by 
Posidonius in his De fato, book ii., by Zeno and 
by Boéthus in his De fato, book i. Fate is 
defined as an endless chain of causation, whereby 
things are, or as the reason or formula by which the 
world goes on. What is more, they say that divina- 
tion in all its forms is a real and substantial fact, if 
there is really Providence. And they prove it to be 
actually a science on the evidence of certain results : 
so Zeno, Chrysippus in the second book of his De 
divinatione, Athenodorus, and Posidonius in the second 
book of his Physical Discourse and the fifth book of 
his De divinatione. But Panaetius denies that divina- 
tion has any real existence. 
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@ For the meaning of this verb (cuupGelpecAar) see Wilamo- 
witz on Eur. H.F. 932, and Plut. Mor. 436 B. 
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The primary matter they make the substratum of 
all things: so Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Physics, and Zeno, By matter is meant that out of 
which anything whatsoever is produced. Both sub- 
stance and matter are terms used in a twofold sense 
according as they signify (1) universal or (2) par- 
ticular substance or matter. The former neither in- 
creases nor diminishes, while the matter of particular 
things both increases and diminishes. Body accord- 
ing to them is substance which is finite : so Antipater 
in his second book On Substance, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics. Matter can also be acted upon, 
as the same author says, for if it were immutable, 
the things which are produced would never have 
been produced out of it. Hence the further doctrine 
that matter is divisible ad infinitum. Chrysippus says 
that the division is not ad infinitum, but itself infinite ; 
for there is nothing infinitely small to which the 
division can extend. But nevertheless the division 
goes on without ceasing. 

Hence, again, their explanation of the mixture of 
two substances is, according to Chrysippus in the 
third book of his Physics, that they permeate each 
other through and through, and that the particles of 
the one do not merely surround those of the other 
or lie beside them. Thus, if a little drop of wine 
be thrown into the sea, it will be equally diffused 
over the whole sea for a while and then will be 
blended @ with it. 

Also they hold that there are daemons (Sa/poves) 
who are in sympathy with mankind and watch over 
human affairs. They believe too in heroes, that is, 
the souls of the righteous that have survived their 
bodies. 
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* The lacuna of the mss. can be filled from the parallel 
passage of Aetius, Diels, Dowographi Graeci, p. 374 a 23. . 
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Of the changes which go on in the air, they describe 
winter as the cooling of the air above the earth due 
to the sun’s departure to a distance from the earth ; 
spring as the right temperature of the air consequent 
upon his approach to us ; summer as the heating of 
the air above the earth when he travels to the 
north ; while autumn they attribute to the receding 
of the sun from us. As for the winds, they are 
streams of air, differently named? according to the 
localities from which they blow. And the cause of 
their production is the sun through the evaporation 
of the clouds. The rainbow is explained as the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from watery clouds or, as 
Posidonius says in his Meteorology, an image of a 
segment of the sun or moon in a cloud suffused with 
dew, which is hollow and visible without intermission, 
the image showing itself as if in a mirror in the form 
of acircular arch. Comets, bearded stars, and meteors 
are fires which arise when dense air is carried up to 
the region of aether. A shooting star is the sudden 
kindling of a mass of fire in rapid motion through the 
air, whichleaves a trail behind it presenting an appear- 
ance of length. Rain is the transformation of cloud 
into water, when moisture drawn up by the sun from 
land or sea has been only partially evaporated. If 
this is cooled down, it is called hoar-frost. Hail is 
frozen cloud, crumbled by a wind; while snow is 
moist matter from a cloud which has congealed : so 
Posidonius in the eighth book of his Physical Dis- 
course. Lightning is a kindling of clouds from being 
rubbed together or being rent by wind, as Zeno says 
in his treatise On the Whole ; thunder the noise these 
clouds make when they rub against each other or 
burst. Thunderbolt is the term used when the fire is 
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° For kavuarlas of mss. Cobet reads kAwarlas. 
> The «évrpov is rather an axis (namely, a diameter of the 
celestial sphere) than a point. 
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violently kindled and hurled to the ground with great 
force as the clouds grind against each other or are torn 
by the wind. Others say that it is a compression of 
fiery air descending with great force. A typhoon is 
a great and violent thunderstorm whirlwind-like, or a 
whirlwind of smoke from a cloud that has burst. A 
“prester ” is a cloud rent all round by the force of 
frre and wind. Earthquakes, say they, happen when 
the wind finds its way into, or is imprisoned in, the 
hollow parts of the earth : so Posidonius in his eighth 
book; and some of them are tremblings, others 
openings of the earth, others again lateral displace- 
ments, and yet others vertical displacements. 

They maintain that the parts of the world are 
arranged thus. The earth is in the middle answering 
to a centre ; next comes the water, which is shaped 
like a sphere all round it, concentric with the earth, 
so that the earth isin water. After the water comes 
a spherical layer of air. There are five celestial 
circles: first, the arctic circle, which is always 
visible ; second, the summer tropic ; third, the circle 
of the equinox; fourth, the winter tropic; and 
fifth, the antarctic, which is invisible to us. They 
are called parallel, because they do not incline 
towards one another ; yet they are described round 
the same centre.° The zodiac is an oblique circle, as 
it crosses the parallel circles. And there are five 
terrestrial zones: first, the northern zone which is 
beyond the arctic circle, uninhabitable because of 
the cold ;. second, a temperate zone; a third, un- 
inhabitable because of great heats, called the 
torrid zone; fourth, a counter-temperate zone ; 
fifth, the southern zone, uninhabitable because of 
its cold. 
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Nature in their view is an artistically working fire, 
going on its way to create; which is equivalent to 
a fiery, creative, or fashioning breath. And the 
soul is a nature capable of perception. And they 
regard it as the breath of life, congenital with us; 
from which they infer first that it is a body and 
secondly that it survives death. Yet it is perish- 
able, though the soul of the universe, of which 
the individual souls of animals are parts, is in- 
destructible. Zeno of Citium and Antipater, in their 
treatises De anima, and Posidonius define the soul 
as a warm breath; for by this we become animate 
and this enables us to move. Cleanthes indeed holds 
that all souls continue to exist until the general 
conflagration ; but Chrysippus says that only the 
souls of the wise do so.* 

They count eight parts of the soul: the five senses, 
the generative power in us, our power of speech, 
and that of reasoning. They hold that we see when 
the light between the visual organ and the object 
stretches in the form of a cone: so Chrysippus in 
the second book of his Physics and Apollodorus. 
The apex of the cone in the air is at the eye, the 
base at the object seen. Thus the thing seen is 
reported to us by the medium of the air stretching 
out towards it, as if by a stick. 

We hear when the air between the sonant body and 
the organ of hearing suffers concussion, a vibration 
which spreads spherically and then forms waves and 
strikes upon the ears, just as the water in a reservoir 
forms wavy circles when a stone is thrown into it. 
Sleep is caused, they say, by the slackening of the 
tension in our senses, which affects the ruling part of 


@ Of. Aet. Plac. iv. 19. 4 (Arnim, ii. p. 140). 
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\ 

elmovol TAS TEpL TO medpa Tpomrds.. 

Urrépya de déyovew elva TO olov Te yevvay 
To.atr ad? olov Kal atte amexpiOn- dvOpeirrou 
dé oméppa, 6 pcDinow 6 dvO perros pO bypod, 
ovyKipvdcbat tots THs uxAs pepeot Kara pou Lov 

159 T00 THY mpoyovwv Adyov. civas 5° adro Xpvo- 
urmos pnow ev TH Sevtépa tav Dvoixdy veda 
Kata THY ovolav, ws SHAov ek THY eis THY 
yv kataBaAdopevwv omeppatwv, & tradawlevTa 
ovK«eTe pveTar, ws OfAov StamemvevKvias avTots 
Ths Suvducws. Kal af’ dAwy S€ TOV cwudtwv 
avTd dact KatadepecPar ot mept tov Udatpov- 
TOVTOV yoov YEVYNTUKOY elvan TOV TOU GwHpaTos 
ppv. TO de Tis OnAcias dyovov dropaivovran: 
drovov Te yap elvan Kal oXyov Kat varddes, as 
) Upaipos gnow. 7 TYE Hoverov & elvar TO Kula 
TaTov Ths puyhs, ev @ ai pavractat kal at opual 


t 
¢ 


yliwovrat Kat Bev 6 Adyos avameumerat: O7rep 
elvat ev Kapoig. 

160 Tatra pev Kat Ta void TO Ooov mptv a.ro- 
XpwOvTws exewv Soxel, oroxalopevous THs cup 
petpias Tov ovyypdupatos. a dé Twes €& adTav 
dunvexOnoav, eat TAdE. 


Keg. 8’. APIZSTON 


*Aptorwy 6 Xtos 6 PdravOos, emucahovpevos 
Leipyy, TEdos epnoev elvat TO ddvapopurs exovTa 
chy Tos. TO jueragd aperAs Kat Kakias pnd 
qvTwodbv ev adrots mapadAayny dmoXelmovra, add’ 
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the soul. They consider that the passions are caused 
by the variations of the vital breath. 

Semen is by them defined as that which is capable 
of generating offspring like the parent. And the 
human semen which is emitted by a human parent 
in a moist vehicle is mingled with parts of the soul, 
blended in the same ratio in which they are present 
in the parent. Chrysippus in the second book of 
his Physics declares it to be in substance identical 
with vital breath or spirit. This, he thinks, can be 
seen from the seeds cast into the earth, which, if 
kept till they are old, do not germinate, plainly 
because their fertility has evaporated. Sphaerus and 
his followers also maintain that semen derives its 
origin from the whole of the body; at all events 
every part of the body can be reproduced from it. 
That of the female is according to them sterile, 
being, as Sphaerus says, without ténsion, scanty, and 
watery. By ruling part of the soul is meant that 
which is most truly soul proper, in which arise 
presentations and impulses and from which issues 
rational speech. And it has its seat in the heart. 

Such is the summary of their Physics which I have 
deemed adequate, my aim being to preserve a due 
proportion in my work. But the points on which 
certain of the Stoics differed from the rest are the 
following. 


Cuarter 2. ARISTON (c. 320-250 B.c.) 


Ariston the Bald, of Chios, who was also called the 
Siren, declared the end of action to be a life of 
perfect indifference to everything which is neither 


virtue nor vice ; recognizing no distinction whatever 
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emlons émt mavTwr EXOvTA” civau yep Gmovov TOV 
aopov TH ayal@ dmoKpirh, és av Te @cpoirov 
dv TE ’ Ayyapieevovos Tpoowmov avaAdaBn, éxdtepov 
drroxpwetrat TPOONKOVTWS.. Tov TE puoucov Tomrov 
Kal TOV Aoyucor aVIPEL, Ady TOV peev elvae barep 
pas, TOV O° ovdev mpos Huds, povov dé Tov HOtKOv 
elvat Tpos Has. 

"Eouxevar dé Tovs Svahexrucods Adyovs Tots 
dpaxviors, a Kaitou Soxotvra TEXVUKOV Tt eupaivew, 
axpyord €oTw. dperds T ovTE moh\as clonyev, 
as 6 Zayvov, ovTe piav zoAXots dvd pace xahou- 
perny, ws ot _Meyapuxot, aAAG Karo, TO mpos Tt 
Tws EXE. otrw de pirooopay Kal ev _Kuvoodpyet 
duaAeyomevos laxyvoev atpetiotis aKodaa. Mid- 
Tuddns ovv Kat Aidiros *Aprotwvevor mpoo- 
nyopevovto. Hv dé Tis mevoTiKOs Kal bxAW ZTeE- 
mrounuevos: dOev 6 Tiwwy dnot mept adrod, 
kal tis “Apiotwvos yevery azo’ atuvAov® eAkwv. 

TlapaBarAay dé TloAduwre, gnot Avoxdjs 6 
Mdyyns, peteVero, Zrvwvos dppworia paKpa 
mepiteadvTos. pddoTa dé mpocetye UTwiK@ ddoy- 
pat. T@ Tov aopdov addEacrov elvar. mpos O 
Ilepoatos evavriovpevos Sidtuwv adeApv_ tov 
erepov emoincey adT@ tapaxatabykyy Sodvar, 
emeita TOV ETepov amoAaPetv: Kal ovTws arropov- 
prevov SundeyEev. ameretvero 5é mpos *ApKeciAaov: 
6te Deacdpevos Tabpov Teparwdn pyATpav €xovTa, 


1 yévyns dro vulg.: corr. Meineke. 
27... aitdrov Diels. 


2 Frag. 40 D. 
> So Wachsmuth. Diels would prefer: : “ deriving winning 
manners from the wiles of Ariston.” 
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in things indifferent, but treating them all alike. 
The wise man he compared to a good actor, who, if 
called upon to take the part of a Thersites or of an 
Agamemnon, will impersonate them both becom- 
ingly. He wished to discard both Logic and Physics, 
saying that Physics was beyond our reach and Logic 
did not concern us: all that did concern us was 
Ethics. 

Dialectical reasonings, he said, are like spiders’ 
webs, which, though they seem to display some 
artistic workmanship, are yet of no use. He would 
not admit a plurality of virtues with Zeno, nor again 
with the Megarians one single virtue called by many 
names; but he treated virtue in accordance with 
the category of relative modes. Teaching this sort 
of philosophy, and lecturing in the Cynosarges, he 
acquired such influence as to be called the founder of 
a sect. At any rate Miltiades and Diphilus were 
denominated Aristoneans. He was a_ plausible 
speaker and suited the taste of the general public. 
Hence Timon’s verse about him ¢ : 


One who from wily Ariston’s line boasts his descent.” 


After meeting Polemo, says Diocles of Magnesia, 
while Zeno was suffering from a protracted illness, 
he recanted his views. The Stoic doctrine to which 
he attached most importance was the wise man’s 
refusal to hold mere opinions. And against this 
doctrine Persaeus was contending when he induced 
one of a pair of twins to deposit a certain sum with 
Ariston and afterwards got the other to reclaim it. 
Ariston being thus reduced to perplexity was refuted. 
He was at variance with Arcesilaus ; and one day 
_-when he saw an abortion in the shape of a bull with 
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“olwo,” dyn, “dédorar "ApkeotAdw emuyeipnya 


KaTa THs evapyeias.”’ 

168 II pds 8é réov ddpevov “Akadnpuaixoy oddev 
KatadapBdvew, ‘dp odd Tov mAnaiov cov Kab- 
Huevov opds;’”’ elev: dpvnoapevov dé, 


tis Sé o° érdddAwoev (4), Tis adetAeTo Aapmdsdos 
avyds; 


BiBria 8 adrot déperar ta de° 


IIporpertixav 3’. 

Tlept trav Zijvwvos Soypatwv. 
Ardroyou. 

ZxoAov ’, 

Tlept codias SiarpiBav ¢. 
’"Epwrixal dvatpuBat. 
‘Yropvjpata vrep Kevodogias. 
‘Yropvnpatov Ke’. 
*Arropvnpovevpdtov y’. 

Xpevdv wa’. 

IIpds robs piropas. 

IIpds ras “AAckivov avruypadds. 
II pds Tods Side TiKods vat 
IIpdss KAcévOnv, “ErirroAdy 6. 


Ilavairtos 5€ Kal Mworxpatyns povas adtod tas 
> , \ > » ~ 5. 
emoToAds pact, Ta 8 GAAa TOO TepimarynTiKoOd 
> Apiotwvos. 
164 Todrov Adyos gadaxpov dvta eyKkavOfvar tad 
yAiov Kal de TeAcvTHoaL. mpocemai~aper 8 
ON , A / ~ ~ an 
avtT@ TOvde TOV TpdTOV TH idpBw TO YwWAG> 
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a uterus, he said, “‘ Alas, here Arcesilaus has had 
given into his hand an argument against the evidence 
of the senses.” 

When some Academic alleged that he had no 
certainty of anything, Ariston said, ‘‘Do you not 
even see your neighbour sitting by you?” and when 
_ the other answered “ No,” he rejoined, 


Who can have blinded you? who robbed you of luminous 
eyesight ? 


The books attributed to him are as follows : 


Exhortations, two books. 

Of Zeno’s Doctrines. 

Dialogues. 

Lectures, six books.° 

Dissertations on Philosophy, seven books. 
Dissertations on Love. 

Commonplaces on Vainglory. 

Notebooks, twenty-five volumes. 
Memorabilia, three books. 

Anecdotes, eleven books. 

Against the Rhetoricians. 

An Answer to the Counter-pleas of Alexinus. 
Against the Dialecticians, three books. 
Letters to Cleanthes, four books. 


Panaetius and Sosicrates consider the Letters to 
be alone genuine ; all the other works named they 
attribute to Ariston the Peripatetic. 

The story goes that being bald he had a sunstroke 
and so came to his end. I have composed a trifling 
poem upon him in limping iambics as follows ¢: 


@ Anth. Plan. v. 38. 
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Tt 81) yépwv av Kal dddavOos, & *picrwv, 
To Bpéeyp’ eOwkas HArAlw KaToTTHoa; 
Tovyap TO Yeppov mActov 7 Séou Cnrav 
Tov wuxpov ovtws edpes od HeAwv “ASdny. 


Téyove 8€ Kal aAdos *Apiotwy *lovAujrns mept- 
martyntiKds, 6 Sé€ Tis povotkds "A@nvatos, TéTapTos 
ToumTHs Tpaywotas, méumtos “AAaeds Téxvas 

\ ¢ , a > a 
yeypadws pntopicds, extos "AdeEavdpeds aept- 
TATHTUKOS. 


Ked. y’. HPIAAOX 


165 °HpiAdos 8 6 Kapynddvos téAos ele Tiv ém- 
oTHNv, Omep corti Civ del mavr avadépovra. mpos 
TO pet emornuns Civ Kal pu TH ayvoig d.a- 

f > \ \ > , 7 b 
BeBAnpevov. elvar 8€ tHv emotnuny ecw ev 
avraci@v mpoodeée. avuTdmtwrov vm Adyov. 
\ > ” \ Ss /, > i A y 
mote © édeye pndev eivae TéAos, adAAG KaTa Tas 
TepioTdces Kal Ta mpaypwar addAdrrecOa adro, 
€ A ‘ > \ A nn 9 / , 
ws Kal Tov adrov xaAKkov 7) “AdcEdvdpou ywopevov 
2 A BD ul / \ t4 A 
avopiavTa 1 UwKparovs. - duahepew dé téAos Kal 
bmoreAiba* THs pev yap Kal Tods p17) Godods oTO- 
, a Q\ , A t CNS ee \ 
xaleobar, Tod S€ povov Tov coddv. Ta dé peTakd 
> lon lol 
dperis Kal. KaKias aSudpopa elvat, €or. 8 adtod 
To. BiBria dhuysorexa, wev, Surdwews dé peora 
Kal TEpLeXovTa. dvrippyrets POs ZLivova. 

166 =Adyerau 8 dru matdds dvtos adrod jpacOncav 
¢ a “ > / id : ¢ fe > / 
ixavot, ods arotpéysar BovAdpevos 6 Zijvwv hvdy- 

o 7 e > > , 
kace Evpdobar “HpiAdov, of & amerpamovro. 
Ta dé BiBXla éori rade: 
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Wherefore, Ariston, when old and bald did you let the sun 
roast your forehead? Thus seeking warmth more than was 
reasonable, you lit unwillingly upon the chill reality of Death. 

There was also another Ariston, a native of Iulis 4; 
a third, a musician of Athens ; a fourth, a tragic poet ; 
a fifth, of Halae, author of treatises on rhetoric; a 
sixth, a Peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria. 


Cuaprer 3. HERILLUS (flor. c. 260 B.c.) 


Herillus of Carthage declared the end of action 
to be Knowledge, that is, so to live always as to 
make the scientific life the standard in all things and 
not to be misled by ignorance. Knowledge he de- 
fined as a habit of mind, not to be upset by argument, 
in the acceptance of presentations. Sometimes he 
used to say there was no single end of action, but 
it shifted according to varying circumstances and 
objects, as the same bronze might become a statue 
either of Alexander or of Socrates. He made a dis- 
tinction between end-in-chief and subordinate end: 
even the unwise may aim at the latter, but only the 
wise seek the true end of life. Everything that lies 
between virtue and vice he pronounced indifferent. 
His writings, though they do not occupy much space, 
are full of vigour and contain some controversial 
passages in reply to Zeno. 

He is said to have had many admirers when a 
boy ; and as Zeno wished to drive them away, he 
compelled Herillus to have his head shaved, which 
disgusted them. 

His books are the following : 


4 The town in Ceos to which Bacchylides belonged : 
Ael. Var. Hist. iv. 15. 
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Tlept doxijoews. 
Tlepi radar. 
Tlepi trodjeus. 
Nopoderns. 
Mauevtikos. 
"Avripépov, 
AvdaoKaXos. 
Avackevafwv. 
EivOivorv. 
‘Eppiijs. 

Mydeca. 
Auddoyou. 


Oécewv 7 OcKOv.* 


Ked. 8’. AIONYXIOZ 


Atovictos 8 6 Meraféuevos réAos clare THY 
mooviy Sua, meploTacw dfbarias: dAyijoas yap 
ETLTOVWS caKvnoev elmety TOV TOvoV dduapopov. 

"Hy d€ mats pev Ocoddvrov, moAews 8° “Hpa- 
Kelas. qkovoe dé, Kala dyno. AvoxAfs, mpa&rov 

\ ¢€ / -~ , uv > y 
pev ‘Hpaxdcidov rob moXirov, eet’ *AdcEivou 
Kal Mevedijpou, teAevTaiov de Zajveavos. 

167 Kai kat’ apxas peev prroypdpparos ay TaVvTO- 
Samrois emexetpet TOU PLAoW, emeura. d¢ kal “Aparov 
amedéxero, CnAdv atrév. amoaoras dé tod Zijvwvos 
mpos tods Kupnvaixods ametpdmy Kal els Te Ta 
Yapaitumeta lover kal TaN’ dmrapaxahdmras 
nouTdber. Bods 5€ mpos ta oydoryKovT’ aottia 
KaréoTpewpe. 

@ Cf. § 37. 

> 4.e. the author of the astronomical poem Saiwdueva, not 


the statesman of that name, the protagonist of the Achaean 
League, whose Life we have in Plutarch. 
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Of Training. 

Of the Passions. 
Concerning Opinion or Belief. 
The Legislator. 
The Obstetrician. 
The Challenger. 
The Teacher. 
The Reviser. 

The Controller. 
Hermes. 

Medea. 
Dialogues. 
Ethical Themes. 


Cuapter 4, DIONYSIUS (ce. 330-250 B.c.) 


Dionysius, the Renegade,* declared that pleasure 
was the end of action ; this under the trying circum- 
stance of an attack of ophthalmia. For so violent 
was his suffering that he could not bring himself to 
call pain a thing indifferent. 

He was the son of Theophantus and a native 
of Heraclea. At first, as Diocles relates, he was a 
pupil of his fellow-townsman, Heraclides, next of 
Alexinus and Menedemus, and lastly of Zeno. 

At the outset of his career he was fond of literature 
and tried his hand at all kinds of poetry ; afterwards 
he took Aratus ® for his model, whom he strove to 
imitate. When he fell away from Zeno, he went 
over to the Cyrenaics, and used to frequent houses 
of ill fame and indulge in all other excesses without 
disguise. After living till he was nearly eighty years 
of age, he committed suicide by starving himself. 
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Ilept arabetas ’. 

Ilept doxjoews ". 

Tlept ndovis & 

Ilept rAovrov Kat xdpitos Kat Tywwpias. 
Tlepi dvOpdrwv xpyorews. 

Ilept evrvyias. 

Tlept dpxaiwy Bacrréwv. 

Ilept rOv eratvovpevov. 


TIepi BapBapixov €or. 


Kat obrou pev of dieveyOevres. SredéEato 5é Tov 
/ / \ re (g 
Ziveva KAedvOns, wept od Aekréov. 


ie Keg. «’. KAEANOHS 


KAeavOns @Daviov “Acows. obdros mp@rov jv 
mvkrmyns, ws dnow "Avriobévns ev Atadoyats. 
adixopevos 8° eis “APjvas Téccapas €xwv Spaypuds, 
Kaba dact tives, kat Livwv trapaBadrav édido- 
oddynoe yevvardrara Kal emt tadv adbtdv ewewe 
Soypdrov. SveBonOn 8 &° émt didromovia, os ye 
mevns Ov ayav dpunoe probodopetv: Kat vdKTEp 
peev ev Tots KiTows HVTAEL, jue Hepav 8° ev Tots 
Adyous eyupvacero: olev Kat DpedvrAns ered. 
aot 0° avrov Kat «is Sucaornptov axOAvat, Adyous 
Sdcovra mo0ev és Tooobrov eVEKTIS. Ov dial: 
emetT amopuyety, TOV TE KT TOUpOV pdprupa. 
169 Tapaoxovra map’ 6 ov nvrAcL, Kal THY dApiromenAuy 
map 7% TdAduta Eretrev. amodeEapevous 8° adrov 
tovs “Apeorrayitas Wnpicacbat déxa pvas dobjvar, 
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The following works are attributed to him : 


Of Apathy, two books 

On Training, two books. 

Of Pleasure, four books. 

Of Wealth, Popularity and Revenge 
How to live amongst Men. 

Of Prosperity. 

Of Ancient Kings. 

Of those who are Praised. 

Of the Customs of Barbarians. 


These three, then, are the heterodox Stoics. The 
legitimate successor to Zeno, however, was Cleanthes: 
of whom we have now to speak. 


Cuapter 5. CLEANTHES (331-232 B.c.) 


Cleanthes, son of Phanias, was a native of Assos. 
This man, says Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, was at first a pugilist. He arrived in 
Athens, as some people say, with four drachmas 
only, and meeting with Zeno he studied philosophy 
right nobly and adhered to the same doctrines 
throughout. He was renowned for his industry, 
being indeed driven by extreme poverty to work 
for a living. Thus, while by night he used to draw 
water in gardens, by day he exercised himself in 
arguments : hence the nickname Phreantles or Well- 
lifter was given him. He is said to have been 
brought into court to answer the inquiry how so 
sturdy a fellow as he made his living, and then to 
have been acquitted on producing as his witnesses 
the gardener in whose garden he drew water and 
the woman who sold the meal which he used to crush. 
The Areopagites were satisfied and voted him a 
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Zyvava S€ Kkwddoar AaPetv. gaat dé Kal ?’ Avri- 
‘yovov adr TpoxiAlas Sobvac. Hyovpevoy Te THV 
Beles emi Twa Déav on dive ov Tapayupyad var 
Ka op Oivae axitwva: ep @ KpoTw Tym Ofjvaw 
on “AGyvaiwv, Kaba dyov Anurrpos 6 Méyvns 
ev Tots ‘Opewvdpors. Bavpdobn oy oty Kal dia 
TO0€. pact dé Kai *Avtiyovov avrob mubéoban 
evra dcpoarny, dud. Tt L dytAct: Tov © eirety,  auTAd 
yap povov; 7 id’; odxt oKdaTe ; TO ovK dpdw 
Kal mavra TOL procogias eveKa; Kal yap 6 
Zyvev adrov ovveydpvater eis ToOTo Kal exéAevev 
3foNdy pepew amopopas.' Kal OT abporobev TO 
Képpa _ eo pLoeV els jéoov TOV yvwpipwy Kal 
gor, ‘ ‘ KAcavOns pev Kal dMov Meany dvvair’ 
av tpépew, ef Bovdouro: ot 8 exovtes dev Tpa- 
dyjoovra. map érépwv emlnrodo. ramiTHde.a, 
kalmep aveysevws dilocodobvtes.” d0ev x) Kal 
devtepos ‘HpakdAfs 6 KrAedvOns éxadetro. jv 
d€ moviKos pev, ddvioucos d€ Kat Bpadds bmep- 
Badovrws: di0 Kat Tivwv wept adbrod dyow 
ov7T ws" 


/ .. e , “a >? a G > a 2 
tis 5° otros KTiAos ws eTriuTWActrat oTixas avdpav, 
A U4 > / ir 3 ~ 5A ” 
pwrvTns éméwv didos*® “Acatos, dAwos atoAuos; 
\ 
Kai OKWTTOLLEVOS & tro ta&v ovppabyntrav 
HvelxeTO Kal Ovos akovwy mpocedéxeTo, A€ywr 


1 dropopdy Richards coll. § 25. 
2 avdpav; Diels. 3 i@os Diels. 


2 A slave allowed by his master to hire himself out to 
another master was bound by Attic law to refund to his 
own master a part (ansehen of the wages he received. 
Zeno claimed a part of his pupil’s earnings. 
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donation of ten minas, which Zeno forbade him to 
accept. We are also told that Antigonus made him 
a present of three thousand drachmas. Once, as he 
was conducting some youths to a public spectacle, 
the wind blew his cloak aside and disclosed the fact 
that he wore no shirt, whereupon he was applauded 
by the Athenians, as is stated by Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name. 
This then also increased the admiration felt for him. 
There is another story that Antigonus when attend- 
ing his lectures inquired of him why he drew water 
and received the reply, “Is drawing water all I 
do? What? Do I not dig? What? Do I not 
_ water the garden ? or undertake any other labour 
for the love of philosophy?’’ For Zeno used to 
discipline him to this and bid him return him an 
obol from his wages.* And one day he produced a 
handful of small coin before his acquaintance and 
said, ‘‘ Cleanthes could even maintain a second 
Cleanthes, if he liked, whereas those who possess the 
means to keep themselves yet seek to live at the 
expense of others, and that too though they have 
plenty of time to spare from their studies.” Hence 
Cleanthes was called a second Heracles. He had 
industry, but no natural aptitude for physics, and 
was extraordinarily slow. On which account Timon 
describes him thus ® : 

Who is this that like a bell-wether ranges over the ranks 
of men, a dullard, lover of verse, hailing from Assos,° a mass 
- of rock, unventuresome. 

And he used to put up with gibes from his fellow- 
pupils and did not mind being called the ass, telling 


> Frag. 41 D. 
¢ Diels’ reading \iOos gives the line a far better rhythm: 
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avTos povos Swvacbau Baordlew TO Zayveovos 
174 popriov. Ka mor’ overdulopevos ws detds, * ‘ Sua 
TobTo, e etmev, “ dhiya dypaprave TpoKplvav 
de Tov éavToo Biov” Tod TV TAoVoIwY edeyer, ev 
3) opoupilovow exeivo yhv oKAnpay Kat dicaprov 
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* errumdAnrrets 5 ” A Kal os yeAdoas, e mpeoBirn, 
dnat, “ todas pev EXOVTL, voov be pn.” €imdvTos 
d€ Twos “ApxeciAaoy p47) mrovely Ta déovra, < mab 
oat,” ébn, “ Kat pay peye: el yap Kat Aoyw TO 
KabjKov dvaipet, Tots yotv epyos adro TiHet.”’ 
kat 6 "Apxecidaos, “ ov Kodaxedopa, * dnot: 
mpos Ov Oo KrcavOns, a va, ’ ébn, “ oé KoAaKevon 
pdpuevos aAXa. pev Adyew, € eTrepa dé move. 
172 + ’Epopeévov twos ti broriecBar Set TH vid, “7d 


ths >HAékrpas,” dy, 
otya, otya, Aerrov ixvos. 


Adkwvds twos eimdvtos étt 6 méovos ayaldv, 
diaxvdeis prow, 


/ a 
visas cis ayaloio, didov téKos. 


dno 8 ‘Exdroov ev Tats Xpelas, edpdppov 
ete ae eimovtos, “‘ et 6 eis THY yaorépa TUTTOV 
yaorpiler, Kal 6 «is Tous Eenpods Tne pnpiter,” 

edn, ‘od pevTot Tovs Svapmpropods € exe, jeetpavov:, 
at o dvdoyou peovat TO. dvd.Aoya. ov mdvrws 
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peevos emvOeTo «i aicbdverat: tod 8 emwevoavtos, 


« Kur. Hl. 140. > Hom. Od. iv. 611. 
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them that he alone was strong enough to carry the 
load of Zeno. Once when he was reproached with 
cowardice, he replied, “ That is why I so seldom go 
wrong.” Again, when extolling his own manner of 
life above that of the wealthy, he used to say that, 
while they were playing at ball, he was at work 
digging hard and barren ground. He would often 
find fault with himself too, and one day when Ariston 
heard him doing this and asked, ‘‘ Who is it you are 
scolding so?” he, laughing, said, ““ An old man with 
grey hairs and no wits.” To some one who declared 
that Arcesilaus did not do what he ought, his reply 
was, ‘No more of this; do not censure him. For if 
by his words he does away with duty, he maintains it 
at all events by his deeds.”” And Arcesilaus rejoined, 
“T am not to be won by flattery.” Whereupon 
Cleanthes said, “ True, but my flattery consists in 
alleging that your theory is incompatible with your 
practice.” 

When some one inquired of him what lesson he 
ought to give his son, Cleanthes in reply quoted 
words from the Electra: 


Silence, silence, light be thy step.¢ 


A Lacedaemonian having declared that toil was a 
good thing, he was overjoyed and said, 


Thou art of gentle blood, dear child.? 


Dicit autem Hecato in Sententiis eum, cum adulescens 
quidam formosus dixisset, Si pulsans ventrem ven- 
trizat, pulsans coxas coxizat, dixisse, Tibi habeas, 
adulescens, coxizationes: nempe vocabula quae 
conveniunt analogia non semper etiam significatione 
conveniunt. Once in conversation with a youth he 
i “D >” and when th 

put the question, o you see?” and when the 
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“Sud rh oby,” elev, “ éy@ od aicbdvopar 6ru 
alobavn;’ 

Lwovhov Tod mrointod év Oedtpw eimdvtos mpos 
avrov maporTa, 
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Tov Troumray pny opyileobar, adrov 8 emt mH) 
TuxXovon Braopnpig. Svoxepaivery. edeye dé Kat 
TOUS €K tod TEpiTaTov 6pLovov Tt mdoxew Tats 
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déeyerar 5€, PadcKovtos avrod Kara Zivwva Kara- 
Anmrov <ivat TO 700s ef <iSous, veavlokous Twas 
evtpatéAous 4 ayayelv mpos avTov Kivatoov eorAnpa- 
yeoynpevov ev ayp@ Kat a&obv dnopaivectar mepl 
Tod 7Oovs: Tov dé Svarropovpevov KeAcDoar amévat 
TOV avOpwrrov. os 8 amv éxetvos emrapev, 
- ex,” etmev, “‘ adtov,’’ 6 KredvOns, “ wadakds 
€ott.” ampos dé Tov povipn Kal é€avt@ Aadodvra, 
Tae , ” Cone id Ary , 

od davrdw,” edn, “ avOpmmw Aadets. ove Bi - 
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© dearuevaun PotAopat: Orav O€ mavrayobev eHavTov 
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xaptia. towdros 8 adv eEicxyvoe, moAAGv Kal 


@ Nauck, 7.G.9.2, p. 823. 
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youth nodded assent, he went on, “‘ Why, then, don’t 
I see that you see?” 

He was present in the theatre when the poet 
Sositheus uttered the verse— 


Driven by Cleanthes’ folly like dumb herds,? ~ 


and he remained unmoved in the same attitude. 
At which the audience were so astonished that they 
applauded him and drove Sositheus off the stage. 
Afterwards when the poet apologized for the insult, 
he accepted the apology, saying that, when Dionysus 
and Heracles were ridiculed by the poets without 
getting angry, it would be absurd for him to be 
annoyed at casual abuse. He used to say that the 
Peripatetics were in the same case as lyres which, 
although they give forth sweet sounds, never hear 
themselves. It is said that when he laid it down as 
Zeno’s opinion that a man’s character could be 
known from his looks, certain witty young men 
brought before him a rake with hands horny from 
toil in the country and requested him to state what 
the man’s character was. Cleanthes was perplexed 
and ordered the man to go away; but when, as 
he was making off, he sneezed, “I have it,” cried 
Cleanthes, “ he is effeminate.” To the solitary man 
who talked to himself he remarked, “‘ You are not 
talking to a bad man.” When some one twitted 
him on his old age, his reply was, ‘I too am ready 
to depart ; but when again I consider that I am in 
all points in good health and that I can still write 
and read, I am content to wait.’ We are told that 
he wrote down Zeno’s lectures on oyster-shells and 
the blade-bones of oxen through lack of money to 
buy paper. Such was he; and yet, although Zeno 
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Ea + > / / ant > Bons 
adAkwv dvrwv a€vorddsywr Zivwvos palyr@v, abros 
diaddEacba THY cxoAjvy. 

BiBXia 8¢ KdANoTa KatadddouTev, a ott TAdE* 


Tlepi ypdvov. 

Ilept rs [rod] Zjvwvos Pvavoroyias Svo. 

Tov “HpaxXetitov eEnyjoeis, Tecoapo. 

Ilept air Ojoews. 

Tlepi réxvys. 

II pds Anpoéxpurov. 

II pds “Apiorapxov. 

TI pos “HptAAov. 

Tlepi opyns dvo. 
175 "ApxatoAoy ia. 

Tlept Ocov. 

Ilepi yeydvrwr. 

Tlepi tpevatov. 

Ilepi tov rowrov. 

Ilept rot KaOjxovros Tpia. 

Ilept edBovAias, 

Ilepi xapiros, 

IIpotpemruxés. 

Ilepi aperov. 

Ilepi edpvias. 

Ilept Dopyiamov. 

Ilept pOovepias, 

Ilepi epwrtos. 

Ilepi é€AevOepias. 

*"HpwreK) TEXVN. 

Tlept topijs. 

Ilept d0€ns. 

ILoAurixds, 

Ilept BovAjs 

Tlept vépv, 
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had many other eminent disciples, he was able to 
succeed him in the headship of the school. 

He has left some very fine rime: which are as 
follows : 


Of Time. 
Of Zeno’s Natural Philosophy, two books. 
Interpretations of Heraclitus, four books. 
De Sensu. 
Of Art. 
A Reply to Democritus. 
A Reply to Aristarchus. 
A Reply to Herillus. 
Of Impulse, two books. 
Antiquities. 
Of the Gods. 
Of Giants. 
Of Marriage. 
On Homer. 
Of Duty, three books. 
Of Good Counsel. 
Of Gratitude. 
An Exhortation. 
Of the Virtues. 
Of Natural Ability. 
Of Gorgippus. 
Of Envy. 
Of Love. 
Of Freedom. 
The Art of Love. 
Of Honour. 
Of Fame. 
The Statesman. 
Of Deliberation. 
Of Laws. 
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Tlept rot duxdfecv. 

Tlepi dywyis. 

Ilepi rod Adyov tpia. 

Ilepi réXovs. 

Tlept xadov. 

Tlepi rpakewr. 

Tlepi eruorypns. 

Tlepi BaotAcias. 

Tlept duAéas. 

Ilepi ovparociov. 

Ilept rod dru adry ape? [Kat] dvdpds kat yuvaukds. 
Ilepi rot tov cody coducreverv. 
Tlepi ypevov. 

AvatpiBav Sdvo. 

Tlepi doris. 

Tlepi idiwv. 

Ilepi trav dardpov. 

Tlepi duadextixs. 

Ilepi tpdrwv. 

Ilept xarnyopnpdtov. 


Tatra att@ ta BiBAia. 
\ A /, \ / 8 / > ~ 
176 Kat reXevtad tovde Tov Tpdmov: Siddynoev abT@ 
TO obAov: dmrayopevodvrwv de Tdv latpdv, dvo 
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Xwpety: Tov d€ [L1) dvacyéo0ar, add’ €l7rOvTO 718 
avT@  mpowdourrophabar Kal Tas Aowuras armo- 
oxdmevov teXevTHoa TavTa Zivwv, Kala daci 
twes, [dySonKovta |* €rn Bidocavta Kal axovoavTa 
Hvavos €Tn evveaKaloeKa. 
°E / on, \ ¢ aA A > A 4 
mai€apev 67) Kal Hwets Tpds adTOV OUTWS* 


1 6ydoykovra om. BP. 
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Of Litigation. 

Of Education. 

Of Logic, three books. 

Of the End. 

Of Beauty. 

Of Conduct. 

Of Knowledge. 

Of Kingship. 

Of Friendship. 

On. the Banquet. 

On the Thesis that Virtue is the same in Man and 
in Woman. 

On the Wise Man turning Sophist. 

Of Usages. : 

Lectures, two books. 

Of Pleasure. 

On Properties. 

On Insoluble Problems. 

Of Dialectic. 

Of Moods or Tropes. 

Of Predicates. 


This, then, is the list of his works. 

His end was as follows. He had severe inflamma- 
tion of the gums, and by the advice of his doctors 
he abstained from food for two whole days. As it 
happened, this treatment succeeded, so that the 
doctors were for allowing him to resume his usual diet. 
To this, however, he would not consent, but declaring 
that he had already got too far on the road, he went 
on fasting the rest of his days until his death at 
the same age as Zeno according to some authorities, 
having spent nineteen years as Zeno’s pupil. 

My lighter verse ® on him runs thus : 


a Anth. Plan. v. 36. 
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ION. \ peo , > ew, 
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Ked. ¢’. BOAITPOX 


177 Todrov, Kabdmep mpoeipyikayev, Kovoe pera 
Zivova kat Udaipos 6 Booropiavés, 6s mpoKomiy 
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evoToxws ameKpivato, ¢€im@v oUTwWs oUyKaTa- 
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Baowréa etvar, “ tovodroy 8 dvra tov IroAepwatov 
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178. ~BiBAta dé yeéypade Tdde° 

Tlept kédcpov dvo. 
Tlepi orovyeiwv. 

Llept. orépparos. 
Ilept rixys. 


@-§ 37, > 929-205 B.c. © Cf. sup. § 162. 
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I praise Cleanthes, but praise Hades more, 
Who could not bear to see him grown so old, 
So gave him rest at last among the dead, 
Who’d drawn such load of water while alive. 


Cuaprer 6. SPHAERUS (flor. c. 220 B.c.) 


Amongst those who after the death of Zeno became 
pupils of Cleanthes was Sphaerus of Bosporus, as 
already mentioned. After making considerable 
progress in his studies, he went to Alexandria to 
the court of King Ptolemy Philopator.? One day 
when a discussion had arisen on the question 
whether the wise man could stoop to hold opinion,° 
and Sphaerus had maintained that this was im- 
possible, the king, wishing to refute him, ordered 
some waxen pomegranates to be put on the table. 
Sphaerus was taken in and the king cried out, 
“You have given your assent to a_ presentation 
which is false.’ But Sphaerus was ready with a neat 
answer. ‘‘I assented not to the proposition that 
they are pomegranates, but to another, that there 
are good grounds for thinking them to be pome- 
granates. Certainty of presentation and reasonable 
probability are two totally different things.’’ Monesi- 
stratus having accused him of denying that Ptolemy 
was a king, his reply was, “ Being of such quality as 
he is, Ptolemy is indeed a king.” 

The books that he wrote were as follows : 


Of the Cosmos, two books. 
Of Elements. 
Of Seed. 
Of Fortune. 
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Ilept éhaxtorwv. 

Ilpds Tas dropovs Kal Ta €idwAa. 
Tlepi aio Onrypiov. 

Ilept ‘HpaxAetrov révre SuatpiPov. 
Tlept ts 7Ouxns Suara £ews. 

Tlepi xaOijKovtos. 

Tlept opps, 

Tlept radav dvo. 

TTepi BaotXeias. 

Tlept Aaxwvixis moAuteias. 

Tlept Avkotpyov kal Lwxpdrous Tpia, 
Tlept vopov. 

Tlept pavtixys. 

AvaAdyous épwriKxovs. 

Ilept tov Eperpiaxdv prrocddor,. 
Tlept dpoiwv. 

Ilept dpwv. 

Tlept e€ews. 

Tlept trav dvtiAeyopevov tpla. 
Tlepi Adyov. 

Ilept rAovrov. 

Ilepi dd€ns. 

Tlept Oavarov. 

Téexvys duadextuxns dvo, 

Ilept katnyopypdtwv. 

Tlept dpptBodav. 


*EmioroAds. 
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Adé~avdpos ev Atadoyais, pabyris KAedvOous. 
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Of Minimal Parts. 

Against Atoms and Images. 

Of Organs of Sense. 

A Course of Five Lectures on Heraclitus. 
On the Right Arrangement of Ethical Doctrine. 
Of Duty. 

Of Impulse. 

Of the Passions, two books. 

Of Kingship. 

Of the Spartan Constitution. 

Of Lycurgus and Socrates, three books. 
Of Law. 

On Divination. 

Dialogues on Love. 

Of the School of Eretria. 

Of Similars. 

Of Terms. 

Of Habit. 

Of Contradictions, three books. 

Of Discourse. 

Of Wealth. 

Of Fame. 

Of Death. 

Handbook of Dialectic, two books, 

Of Predicates. 

Of Ambiguous Terms. 

Letters. 


Cuarter 7. CHRYSIPPUS (ce. 282-206 B.c.) 


Chrysippus, the son of Apollonius, came either 

_ from Soli or from Tarsus, as Alexander relates in his 
Successions. He was a pupil of Cleanthes. Before 

this he used to practise as a long-distance runner ; 
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@ Kur. Or. 540-1. 
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but afterwards he came to hear Zeno, or, as Diocles 
and most people say, Cleanthes; and then, while 
Cleanthes was still living, withdrew from his school 
and attained exceptional eminence as a philosopher. 
He had good natural parts and showed the greatest 
acuteness in every branch of the subject ; so much 
so that he differed on most points from Zeno, and 
from Cleanthes as well, to whom he often used to 
say that all he wanted was to be told what the 
doctrines were; he would find out the proofs for 
himself. Nevertheless, whenever he had contended 
against Cleanthes, he would afterwards feel remorse, 
so that he constantly came out with the lines?: 


Blest in all else am I, save only where 
I touch Cleanthes: there I am ill-fortuned. 


So renowned was he for dialectic that most people 
thought, if the gods took to dialectic, they would 
adopt no other system than that of Chrysippus. He 
had abundance of matter, but in style he was not 
successful. In industry he surpassed every one, as 
the list of his writings shows; for there are more 
than 705 of them. He increased their number by 
arguing repeatedly on the same subject, setting 
down anything that occurred to him, making many 
corrections and citing numerous authorities. So 
much so that in one of his treatises he copied out 
nearly the whole of Euripides’ Medea, and some one 
who had taken up the volume, being asked what he 
was reading, replied, ‘‘ The Medea of Chrysippus.”’ 

' Apollodorus of Athens in his Collection of Doctrines, 
wishing to show that what Epicurus wrote with force 
and originality unaided by quotations was far greater 
in amount than the books of Chrysippus, says, to 
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quote his exact words, ‘‘ If one were to strip the books 
of Chrysippus of all extraneous quotations, his pages 
would be left bare.” So much for Apollodorus. Of 
Chrysippus the old woman who sat beside him used 
to say, according to Diocles, that he wrote 500 lines 
a day. Hecato says that he came to the study of 
philosophy, because the property which he had in- 
herited from his father had been confiscated to the 
king’s treasury. 

In person he was insignificant, as is shown by the 
statue in the Ceramicus, which is almost hidden by 
an equestrian statue hard by; and this is why 
Carneades called him Crypsippus or Horse-hidden. 
Once when somebody reproached him for not going 
with the multitude to hear Ariston, he rejoined, “ If 
I had followed the multitude, I should not have 
studied philosophy.’’ When some dialectician got up 
and attacked Cleanthes, proposing sophistical fallacies 
to him, Chrysippus called te him, ‘‘ Cease to distract 
your elder from matters of importance; propound 
such quibbles to us juniors.” Again, when somebody 
who had a question to ask was steadily conversing 
with him in private, and then upon seeing a crowd 
approaching began to be more contentious, he said: 


Ah! brother mine, thine eye is growing wild: 
To madness fast thou’rt changing, sane but now.* 


At wine-parties he used to behave quietly, though 
he was unsteady on his legs; which caused the 
woman-slave to say, “ As for Chrysippus, only his 
legs get tipsy.” His opinion of himself was so high 
that when some one inquired, “To whom shall I 
entrust my son?”’-he replied, “To me: for, if I 

had dreamt of there being anyone better than 
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myself, I should myself be studying with him.” 
Hence, it is said, the application to him of the line: 


He alone has understanding ; the others flit shadow-like 
around ; 


and 
But for Chrysippus, there had been no Porch. 


At last, however,—so we are told by Sotion in his 
eighth book,—he joined Arcesilaus and Lacydes and 
studied philosophy under them in the Academy. 
And this explains his arguing at one time against, 
and at another in support of, ordinary experience, 
and his use of the method of the Academy when 
treating of magnitudes and numbers. 

On one occasion, as Hermippus relates, when he 
had his school in the Odeum, he was invited by his 
pupils to a sacrificial feast. There after he had taken 
a draught of sweet wine unmixed with water, he was 
seized with dizziness and departed this life five days 
afterwards, having reached the age of seventy-three 
years, in the 143rd Olympiad.® This is the date 
given by Apollodorus in his Chronology. I have 
toyed with the subject in the following verses ° : 

Chrysippus turned giddy after gulping down a draught 


of Bacchus; he spared not the Porch nor his country nor 
his own life, but fared straight to the house of Hades. 


Another account is that his death was caused by 
a violent fit of laughter ; for after an ass had eaten 
up his figs, he cried out to the old woman, ‘‘ Now 
give the ass a drink of pure wine to wash down the 
figs.” And thereupon he laughed so heartily that he 
died. 
@ Od. x. 495. » 208-204 B.c. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 706. 
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He appears to have been a very arrogant man.4 
At any rate, of all his many writings he dedicated 
none to any of the kings. And he was satisfied 
with one old woman’s judgement, says Demetrius 
in his work called Men of the Same Name. When 
Ptolemy wrote to Cleanthes requesting him to come 
himself or else to send some one to his court, Sphaerus 
undertook the journey, while Chrysippus declined to 
go. On the other hand, he sent for his sister’s sons, 
Aristocreon and Philocrates, and educated them. 
Demetrius above mentioned is also our authority for 
the statement that Chrysippus was the first who 
ventured to hold a lecture-class in the open air in 
the Lyceum. 

There was another Chrysippus, a native of Cnidus, 
a physician,® to whom Erasistratus says that he was 
under great obligation. And another besides, a son °¢ 
of the former, court-physician to Ptolemy, who on a 
false charge was dragged about and castigated with the 
lash. And yet another was a pupil of Erasistratus, 
and another the author of a work on Agriculture. 

To return to the philosopher. He used to pro- 
pound arguments such as the following : ‘‘ He who 
divulges the mysteries to the uninitiated is guilty of 
impiety. Now the hierophant certainly does reveal 
the mysteries to the uninitiated, ergo he is guilty 
of impiety.” 4 Or again: “ What is not in the city 
is not in the house either: now there is no well in 
the city, ergo there is none in the house either.” 
Yet another: ‘‘ There is a certain head, and that 
head you have not. Now this being so, there is a 
head which you have not, therefore you are without 
a head.” Again: “If anyone is in Megara, he is 
not in Athens: now there is a man in Megara, 
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therefore there is not a man in Athens.” Again: 
“If you say something, it passes through your lips : 
now you say wagon, consequently a wagon passes 
through your lips.” And further: “If you never 
lost something, you have it still; but you never lost 
horns, ergo you have horns.” Others attribute this 
to Eubulides. 

There are people who run Chrysippus down as 
having written much in a tone that is gross and 
indecent. For in his work On the ancient Natural 
Philosophers at line 600 or thereabouts he interprets 
the story of Hera and Zeus coarsely, with details 
which no one would soil his lips by repeating. Indeed, 
his interpretation of the story is condemned as most 
indecent. He may be commending physical doc- 
trine; but the language used is more appropriate 
to street-walkers than to deities ; and it is moreover 
not even mentioned by bibliographers, who wrote on 
the titles of books. What Chrysippus makes of it is 
not to be found in Polemo nor Hypsicrates, no, nor 
even in Antigonus. It is his own invention. Again, 
in his Republic he permits marriage with mothers 
and daughters and sons. He says the same in his 
work On Things for their own Sake not Desirable, 
right at the outset. In the third book of his treatise 
On Justice, at about line 1000, he permits eating of the 
corpses of the dead. And in the second book of his 
On the Means of Livelihood, where he professes to be 
considering a priori how the wise man is to get his 
living, occur the words: ‘‘ And yet what reason is 
there that he should provide a living? For if it be 
to support life, life itself is after all a thing indifferent. 
Ifit be for pleasure, pleasure too is a thing indifferent. 
While if it be for virtue, virtue in itself is sufficient 
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to constitute happiness. The modes of getting a 
livelihood are also ludicrous, as e.g. maintenance by 
a king; for he will have to be humoured: or b 
friends ; for friendship will then be purchasable for 
money: or living by wisdom; for so wisdom will 
become mercenary.’ These are the objections 
urged against him. 

As the reputation of his writings stands so high, 
I have decided to make a separate catalogue of them, 
arranged according to the class of subject treated. 
And they are as follows : 


I. Logic. 


Logical Theses. 

The Philosopher’s Inquiries. 

Dialectical Definitions addressed to Metrodorus, six 
books. 

On the Terms used in Dialectic, addressed to Zeno, 
one book. 

Art of Dialectic, addressed to Aristagoras, one book. 

Probable Hypothetical Judgements, addressed to 
Dioscurides, four books. 


II. Logic dealing with the subject matter. 


First series : 

Of Judgements, one book. 

Of Judgements which are not Simple, one book. 

Of the Complex Judgement, addressed to Athenades, 
two books. 

Of Negative Judgements, addressed to Aristagoras, 
three books. 

Of Affirmative Judgements, addressed to Atheno- 
dorus, one book. 
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Of Judgements expressed by means of Privation, 
addressed to Thearus, one book. 

Of Indefinite Judgements, addressed to Dion, three 
books. 

On the Variety of Indefinite Judgements, four books. 

On Temporal Judgements, two. books. 

On Judgements in the Perfect Tense, two books. 


Second series : 

Of a True Disjunctive Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, one book. 

Of a True Hypothetical Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, four books. 

Choosing from Alternatives, addressed to Gorgippides, 
one book. 

A Contribution to the Subject of Consequents, one 
book. 

On the Argument which employs three Terms, also 
addressed to Gorgippides, one book. 

On Judgements of Possibility, addressed to Clitus, 
four books. 

A Reply to the Work of Philo on Meanings, one book. 

On the Question what are False Judgements, one 
book. 

Third series : 

Of Imperatives, two books. 

Of Asking Questions, two books. 

Of Inquiry, four books. 

Epitome of Interrogation and Inquiry, one book. 

Epitome of Reply, one book. 

Of Investigation, two books. 

Of Answering Questions, four books. 


Fourth series : 
Of Predicates, addressed to Metrodorus, ten books. 
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Of Nominatives and Oblique Cases, addressed to 
Phylarchus, one book. 

Of Hypothetical Syllogisms, addressed to Apollonides, 
one book. 

A Work, addressed to Pasylus, on Predicates, four 
books. 

Fifth series : 

Of the Five Cases, one book. 

Of Enunciations classified according to subject 
matter, one book. 

Of Modification of Significance, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 

Of Proper Nouns, two books. 


III. Logic, as concerned with words or phrases 
and the sentence. 


First series : 

Of Singular and Plural Expressions, six books. 

On Single Words, addressed to Sosigenes and 
Alexander, five books. 

Of Anomalous Words or Phrases, addressed to Dion, 
four books. 

Of the Sorites Argument as applied to Uttered 
Words, three books. 

On Solecisms, one book. 

On Solecistic Sentences, addressed to Dionysius, one 
book. 

Sentences violating Ordinary Usage, one book. 

- Diction, addressed to Dionysius, one book, 


Second series : 
Of the Elements of Speech and on Words Spoken, 
five books. 
Of the Arrangement of Words Spoken, four books. 
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Of the Arrangement and Elements of Sentences, 
addressed to Philip, three books. 
Of the Elements of Speech, addressed to Nicias, 
one book. 
Of the Relative Term, one book. 
Third series : ; ‘ 
Against Those who reject Division, two books. 
On Ambiguous Forms of Speech, addressed to 
Apollas, four books. 
On Figurative Ambiguities, one book. 
Of Ambiguity in the Moods of the Hypothetical 
Syllogism, two books. 
A Reply to the Work-of Panthoides on Ambiguities, 
two books. 
Introduction to the Study of Ambiguities, five books. 
Epitome of the Work on Ambiguities, addressed to 
_ Epicrates, one book. 
Materials collected for the Introduction to the Study 
of Ambiguities, two books. 


IV. Logic as concerned with syllogisms and moods. 


First series : 
Handbook of Arguments and Moods, addressed to 
Dioscurides, five books. 
Of Syllogisms, three books. 
Of the Construction of Moods, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 
Comparison of the Judgements expressed in the 
. Moods, one book. 
Of Reciprocal and Hypothetical Syllogisms, one book. 
To Agathon, or Of the Problems that remain, one book. 
On the Question what Premisses are capable of 
demonstrating a given Conclusion with the Aid 
of one or more Subsidiary Premisses, one book. 
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Of Inferences, addressed to Aristagoras, one 
book. 

How the same Syllogism may be drawn up in several 
Moods, one book. 

Reply to the Objections brought against drawing 
out the same Argument syllogistically and 
without a Syllogism, two books. 

Reply to the Objections against the Analyses of 
Syllogisms, three books. 

Reply to Philo’s Work on Moods, addressed to Timo- 
stratus, one book. 

Collected Logical Writings, addressed to Timocrates 
and Philomathes :- a Criticism of their Works on 
Moods and Syllogisms, one book. 


Second series : 


On Conclusive Arguments, addressed to Zeno, one 
book. 

On the Primary Indemonstrable Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Redundant Arguments, addressed to Pasylus, 
two books. 

Of the Rules for Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Introductory or Elementary Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

Of the Introductory Moods, addressed to Zeno, three 
books. 

Of the Syllogisms under False Figures, five books. 

Syllogistic Arguments by Resolution in Indemon- 
strable Arguments, one book. 

Inquiries into the Moods: addressed to Zeno and 
Philomathes, one book. (This appears to be 
spurious.) 
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Aivces tov “HdvXov troberixav ’. 
Nices tdv’AdcEdvipov troberixav y’ (Wevderiypada). 
Tlept exOéoewv mpds Aaoddpavra a’. 


Ldvrakis wéunTy’ 
Ilepi tips cis tov Wevddmevov civaywyns pds “Apurro- 
KpeovTa a’, 
Adyou pevddspevor mpds civaywynv a’. 
Ilept rod Wevdopevov mpds Apurroxpeovta o-, 


Ldvragis exrn’ 
IIpés tots vouifovras kal Wevdh kal adnO7 etvar a’, 
197 IIpds robs dia THs Topns Suadvovras Tov YWevddpevov 
Abyov mpds *Apirroxpéovra B’. 


@ A well-known fallacy ; see Book II. § 108. 
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Third series : 


On Variable Arguments, addressed to Athenades, 
one book. (This also is spurious.) 
Variable Arguments concerning the Mean, three 
books. (Spurious.) 
A Reply to Ameinias’ “ Disjunctive Syllogisms,” 
one book. 
Fourth series : 
On Hypotheses, addressed to Meleager, three books. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms upon the Laws, again 
addressed to Meleager, one book. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms to serve as Introduction, 
two books. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms consisting of Theorems, 
two books. 
Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
two books. 
Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Alex- 
ander, three books. (Spurious. 
On Explanatory Symbols, addressed to Laodamas, 
one book. 
Fifth series : 
Introduction to the Mentiens * Argument, addressed 
to Aristocreon, one book. 
Arguments of the Mentiens Type, to serve as 
Introduction, one book. 
Of the Mentiens Argument, addressed to Aristocreon, 
six books. _ 
Sixth series : 
Reply to those who hold that Propositions may be 
at once False and True, one book. 
To those who solve the Mentiens by dissecting it, 
addressed to Aristocreon, two books. 
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*ArrodetEers pos 7d pr Setv Téwve TA ddpiota a’. 

Ipods Ta avreipnpéva Tois KaTa THS Tous TOV dopioTwV 
mpos IlactXov ¥’. 

Atous kata Tobs adpyaiovs mpds Atorkovpidny a’, 

Tlepi ris Tot Wevdopévov Avoews rpds ’Apirtoxpeovta. y’. 

Aices tov “HdvAov brobetixav mpds “ApirtoKpéovta Kat 


tN ONNDD a’, 


Ldvrakis —Bddun: 

IIpts tots pdoxovtas Ta Anpyata eyew Yevdn tov 
Pevddspevov Adyov a’, 

Ilept dropdaxovtos pos tov Apurrokpéovta B’. 

Aédyou drofpackovtes pos yupvaciay a’. 

Ilept rod rapa puxpov Adyou pds Ztycaydpav a” PB’. 

Ilept tov eis tas troAjpes Adywv kal orvyasvtwov 
mpos Oviropa B’. 

198 ITept rod eyxexaAuppevov pds “ApurréBovdov 3’. 
Tlept rot diareAnOdros rpds ’AOnvadnyy a’, 


Lwvrakis dydon* 
Ilept rot odridos rpds Mevexparny 7’. 
Ilept trav eg dopiatov Kab apurpevou Abywv ™pos 


IlacvAov B’. 
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Proofs showing that Indefinite Arguments ought not 
to be dissected, one book. 

Reply to Objections urged against those who 
condemn the Dissection of Indefinite Argu- 
ments, addressed to Pasylus, three books. 

Solution in the Style of the Ancients, addressed to 
Dioscurides, one book. 

On the Solution of the Mentiens, addressed to 
Aristocreon, three books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
addressed to Aristocreon and Apollas, one book. 


Seventh series : 

To those who maintain that the Premisses of the 
Mentiens are false, one book. 

Of the Sceptic who denies, addressed to Aristocreon, 
two books. 

Negative Arguments, to serve as Logical Exercises, 
one book. 

Of the Argument from Small Increments, addressed 
to Stesagoras, two books. 

Of the Arguments affecting Ordinary Suppositions 
and on those who are Inactive or Silent, 
addressed to Onetor, two books. 

Of the Fallacy of “the Veiled Person,” addressed to 
Aristobulus, two books. 

On the Puzzle of “ the Man who escapes Detection,” 
addressed to Athenades, one book. 


Eighth series : 

Of the “‘ Nobody ”’ Puzzle, addressed to Menecrates, 
eight books. 

Of the Arguments derived from the Indeterminate 
and the Determined, addressed to Pasylus, two 
books. 
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Tlept odridos Adyov rpds ’"Emuxpdrny a’, 


Ldvragis evary’ 
Tlept rGv cofirpatwv mpds “HpaxAcidnv cat Td6dAAw PB’. 
Tlepi tdv drdpwv Siadextix@y rpds Avorkoupidny e’. 


IIpds 75 ’ApkeotAdov peOddi0v pds Vpaipov a’, 


Lwvrakis dexarn* 


Kara tis cvvnbeius tpds Myntpddwpov =’. 
‘Yrép tis cvvndelas pds Topyurmidny C. 


Aoyixotd rémov Ta TOY Tpoeipypevwv TeTTApwv 
SuahopSv exTos ovTa Kai TEpLexovTa <Tas> OTTOpadyv 
Kal o0 owpatixas Cntioes XoyuKds, mept trdv 
KataAreyouevav fnrnudtrwv evvéa Kat TpudKovra. 
6uo08 Ta TAdvTa TOO AoyiuKo EvdeKa Kal TpLiaKdowa. 

199 "H@uxod Adyou tod mepi Ti dSidpOpwow Trav 


? a > a 
HOiKaV EevvoLdv. 


Ldvrakis mpwty* 
“Yroypady Tod <nOixot> Adyov rpds Ocdzopov a’. 
Oévers 7OiKal a’. 
Tliava Ajppara eis Ta Sdypata mpds Piropabh y. 
“Opwv Tov Tod daretov pds Mytpddwpov f’. 


“Opwv tov tod patdov pds Mytpddwpov 3’. 
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Of the “‘ Nobody ” Argument, addressed to Epicrates, 
one book. 


Ninth series : 


Of Sophisms, addressed to Heraclides and Pollis, 
two books. 

Of Dialectical Puzzles, addressed to Dioscurides, five 
books. 

Reply to the Method of Arcesilaus, dedicated to 
Sphaerus, one book. 


Tenth series : 
Attack upon Common Sense, addressed to Metro- 
dorus, six books. - 
Defence of Common Sense, addressed to Gorgippides, 
seven books. 


V. Under Logic. 

Thirty-nine investigations outside the range of the ~ 
four above-mentioned main divisions dealing with 
isolated logical investigations not included in separate 
wholes of the subjects enumerated. The total of 
the logical writings is three hundred and eleven. 


1. Ethics dealing with the classification of ethical 
conceptions. 
First series : 
Outline of Ethical Theory, addressed to Theoporos, 
one book. _ 
Ethical Theses, one book. 
Probable Premisses for Ethical Doctrines, addressed 
to Philomathes, three books. 
Definitions of the Good or Virtuous, addressed to 
Metrodorus, two books. 
Definitions of the Bad or Vicious, addressed to 
Metrodorus, two books. 
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"Opwv Toy dvaperwv mpds Myrpddwpov f’. 
"Opwv tov Kara yévos tpos Mytpddwpoyv @. 


“Opov Tv Kata Tas GAXas TEexVas Tpds Myntpddwpov a’ B’. 


Lvvrakis devrépa: 
Tlepi tov opotwy mpds *ApirtoxAéa nie 


Tlepi trav dpwv rpds Myrpddwpor 


Ldvrakis Tpirn’ 
Ilept rv ov« 6pOds rots spots dvtiAeyomévov mpds 
Aaoddpavra ¢. 
200 II.Bava, eis rods dpovs rpds Avorkoupidyy B’. 
Tlept idav Kat yevov xpos Vopyurmidny ’. 
Tlept Siarperewy a”. 
Tlept évavriwv rpds Avovicvoy B". 
TI.Oava mpos tas Suarperers Kai ta yévn Kal Ta €idy Kar 


\ lal > 
<Td> Tept Tov evavTinv a’, 


Lvvraéis TeTapTy’ 
Ilept trav ervpoAdoyixov mpds Atvoxréa @. 
’"Erupodoytxdv mpds Avoxdrea 8’, 


Lvvragis méurry* 
Tlept rapoupmiav mpos Zyvddorov f’. 
Tlept zrownparwv mpds Piropad7 a’. 
Ilept tot 7Os Sef rOv rounpdrwv dkovew B’, 
IIpds Tovs KputiKods mpds Arddwpoy a’, 
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Definitions of the Morally Intermediate, addressed 
to Metrodorus, two books. 
Definitions of the Generic Notions [in Ethics], 
addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 
Definitions concerned with other Branches of Science, 
- addressed to Metrodorus, two books. 


Second series : 


Of Similes, addressed to Aristocles, three books. 
Of Definitions, addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 


Third series : 


Of the Objections wrongly urged against the Defini- 
tions, addressed to Laodamas, seven books. 
Probabilities in Support of the Definitions, addressed 
to Dioscurides, two books. 

Of Species and Genera, addressed to Gorgippides, two 
books. 

Of Classifications, one book. 

Of Contraries, addressed to Dionysius, two books. 

Probable Arguments relative to the Classifications, 
Genera and Species, and the Treatment of Con- 
traries, one book. 


Fourth series : 


Of Etymological Matters, addressed to Diocles, seven 


books. 
Points of Etymology, addressed to Diocles, four books. 


Fifth series : 


Of Proverbs, addressed to Zenodotus, two books. 

Of Poems, addressed to Philomathes, one book. 

On the Right Way of reading Poetry, two books. 

A Reply to Critics, addressed to Diodorus, one book. 
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) ~ / \ \ ‘ / \ \ > 
201 7 HOcxoi rémov mept Tov Kowov Adyov Kal Tas EK 


ToUToV ovvioTapevas TEXVAS Kal apEeTds. 


Ldytakis mpwdrn* 
IIpds Tas avafwypapyoes mpds Timbvaxta a’. 
Ilept tod was éxaora Aéyopev Kat duavoovpeba a’, 
Tlept rv évvowov pds Aaocddpavra 6’. 
Ilept trodjpPews rpds TvOdvaxra y’. 
’Amrodci€ers mpds Td pn) So€dcew Tov codoy a’, 
Tlept xatadjwpews kab eruotipns Kat dyvoias 5%, 
Tlept Adyov f’. 
Tlepi ris xpyoews tod Adyou wpds Aerrivnv. 
Lvvrakis deurépa: 
Ilept rod eyxpivey robs dpxalovs tiv diadextuxny odv 
tais dmodeifeot rpds Zivwva B’. 
202 Llepi ris Suadextixns mpos “Apuotoxpéovta 6’, 
Tlepi rov avrvAcyopéevey Tots Siadextixois y’, 


Ilept rhs pytopixns mpds AvorKkovpidny 8, 


Lwrrakis tpiry: 
Tlept e£ews rpds Kréwva vy’. 
Ilept réxvns kat drexvias mpds ApirroKpéovra 8’, 


Ilepi rijs Suahopas Trav dperav mpds Addupov 8’. 


2 Cf. supra, § 162. 

> Cf. Cicero, Acad. post. 42 “sed inter scientiam et 
inscientiam comprehensionem illam, quam dixi, collocabat ” 
[sc. Zeno] ; Sext. Emp. ddv. math. vii. 151. 
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_ 2. Ethics dealing with the common view and the 
sciences and virtues thence arising. 


First series : 


Against the Touching up of Paintings, addressed to 
Timonax, one book. 

How it is we name each Thing and form a Conception 
of it, one book. 

Of Conceptions, addressed to Laodamas, two books. 

Of Opinion or Assumption, addressed to Pythonax, 
three books. : 

Proofs that the Wise Man will not hold Opinions,“ one 
book. 

Of Apprehension, of Roowledae and of Ignorance,? 
four books. 

Of Reason, two books. 

Of the Use of Reason, addressed to Leptines. 


Second series : 


That the Ancients rightly admitted Dialectic as well 
as Demonstration, addressed to Zeno, two books. 

Of Dialectic, addressed to Aristocreon, four books. 

Of the Objections urged against the Dialecticians, 
three books. 

Of Rhetoric, addressed to Dioscurides, four books. 


Third series : 


Of formed State, or Habit, of Mind, addressed to 
Cleon, three books. 
Of Art and the Inartistic, addressed to Aristocreon, 
four books. 
Of the Difference between the Virtues, addressed to 
Diodorus, four books. 
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Tlepi rot rouds efvar tas dperas a’, 


Ilept dperav rpds IldAAw B’. 


2 Aa ~ onl 
HOxob romov mepi ayabav Kat KaKdv. 
7 ie 
Ldvrakis mpwrTy’ 
Tlepi rot Kadov Kat THs HSovns mpos ApwrtoKxpéeovTa v’, 
p fs Sovijs mpds.’Apurtoxp 
’Arrodeiers mpods TO pur) etvae THY nOovijv TéEXos 6’, 


’Arrodei£ers mpos TO pun etvar THY HSoVipy ayabdv O. 
2 Cdl] ae 2 OOva enory, 
Tlept trav Aeyomévwv drép THs * * % 
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‘Of the Characters of the several Virtues, one book. 
Of Virtues, addressed to Pollis, two books. 


3. Ethics, dealing with things good and evil. 
First series : 


Of the Good or Morally Beautiful and Pleasure, 
addressed to Aristocreon, ten books. 

Proofs that Pleasure is not the End-in-chief of Action, 
four books. 

Proofs that Pleasure is not a Good, four books. 

Of the Arguments commonly used on Behalf of 
[Pleasure]. 
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Ked. a’. IY@ATOPAS 


1 *Ezeid7) Se THY “Teovurcny dirocodiay tiv azo 
@adrod Kal tods ev tavTn Siayevopevovs dvSpas 
dfvoAdyous drednAvbapev, gepe Kal mepi Tijs 
“Traducfjs SiadAdBwpev, Hs mpse Tufaydpas Mryo- 
dpxou Saxrudoyhigou, ws now “Eppummos, 
Ldyuwos q, as “Apiordgevos, Tuppnvos amo pds 
TOV vyowy as eoxov "ADnvator Tuppnvods éx- 
Baddvres. éviot 8° viov pev elvac Mappaxov tod 
‘Inmdoov tot Ev0ddpovos tod KAewvipou dvu- 
yados ex DAobvTos, okey 8 ev Lduw rov Mdp- 
paxov, d0ev Xdywov tov IIvbaydpav Aéyeobar- 

2ovoThHvar 6 eis AdoBov eAddvta Depexvdyn td 
Zwidov rob Geiov. Kal Tpia moTipia KaTacKeva- 
odevos apyupa S@pov dmrijvey Kev EKaOTW. TOV 
iepéwv eis Alyurrov. €oxe 8° adeAdgods, mpeopv- 

TEpov [Lev Evvopov, peeoov Se Tuppyvdv: Kai SodAov 
Zdporfw, & Vérar Ovovor, Kpovov vopilortes, 
ws dnow ‘Hpddoros. obtos jKovoe pév, Kaba 


* Compare Clement Alex. Strom. i. 62 Wv@ayépas peév 
otv Mynodpxov Zduuos, ds Pnow ‘ImmdBoros, ws dé ’Aptordtevos 
év T@ IvOaydpov Blw, kal ’Aplorapxos kal Oedmromzros, Tuppynvds 
fw, ws dé NedvOns, Zvpros 7 Tpios, wore elvar kata Tovs 
wrelorous Tov IvOaydpav BdpBapov 7d yévos. Porphyry also 
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BOOK VIII 


Cuarter 1. PYTHAGORAS (ce. 582-500 B.c.) 


Having now completed our account of the phil- 
osophy of Ionia starting with Thales, as well as of 
its chief representatives, let us proceed to examine 
the philosophy of Htaly, which was started by 
Pythagoras,* son of the gem-engraver Mnesarchus, 
and according to Hermippus, a Samian, or, according 
to Aristoxenus, a Tyrrhenian from one of those 
islands which the Athenians held after clearing them 
of their Tyrrhenian inhabitants. Some indeed say 
that he was descended through Euthyphro, Hippasus 
and Marmacus from Cleonymus, who was exiled from 
Phlius, and that, as Marmacus lived in Samos, so 
Pythagoras was called a Samian. From Samos he 
went, it is said, to Lesbos with an introduction to 
Pherecydes from his uncle Zoilus. He had three 
silver flagons made and took them as presents to 
each of the priests of Egypt. He had brothers, 
of whom Eunomus was the elder and Tyrrhenus 
the second; he also had a slave, Zamolxis, who is 
worshipped, so says Herodotus,® by the Getans, 

V. Pyth. i.) favours the connexion with Phoenicia, so 
that the boy Pythagoras was instructed there by Chaldaeans 
before, on his return to Samos, he enjoyed the instruction 
of Phereeydes of Syros and of Hermodamas of Samos. 

> iv. 93 sq. 
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, / ~ , 4 A A 
mpoeipntar, Depexvdov Tob Lvpiov: peta Se THv 
éxetvov TedeuTiy Kev eis Udpov Kal AKovoev 
¢ / ~ > / K 5X A 
Eppoddpavtos tod amoydvov Kpewdvdov, 767 

/ /, pie wie. \ 4 > 7 
mpeoButéepov. veos 8 adv kal dirouabijs amediunoe 
~ / \ / 2 / / + Nia 3 a 
Ths Tatpioos Kal macas euv7iOn tas 0 “EAAnviKas 
\ \ , 2 2 Sarees > 7 
3 Kal BapBapixas TeAeTds. eyever odv ev Atytrra, 

e , A / > A > 7 
omyvika Kat IloAvKpdtns adrov ’Apudods ovv- 
, 549 eS \ 267 \ \ 
éornoe 8’ emotoAjs: Kat e&euale tiv dwviv 
ews , > A > = \ i > 
avrav, Kaba dynow *Avtiddv ev tO Ilepi rev ev 
dpeTh mpwrevoavtwr, Kal mapa Xaddaiou éyévero 
\ - / L eae > / A > a 
kat Mayo. tr’ ev Kprrn odvv *Empevidy 

an > Wend a ” > A Vas > * a F 
KaTHAdev eis TO “Idatov avtpov, adda Kat ev Aiydarw 
eis Ta dduTA* Kal Ta Tepl Dedv ev azroppirots 
euabev. cir emaviAOev eis Ldwov, Kat etpav 
THY TaTpioa Tupavvoupevnv v0 IloAvKparous, 
amfpe «is Kpdtwva rijs “IraXdlas: Kae? vdjsovs 
Beis Tots “Iradtdbras edo€dobn odv rots pabyrais, 

\ / 
Ol mpos TOUS TPLAaKOGLOUS GVTES WKOVdMOUY ApLOTA 
Ta TOALTUKA, WATE TXEdOV aptoToKpatiay «lvae Tiv 
moAureiav. 

4 Todrov dnow ‘Hpardceidns 6 Uovrucds zepl 
¢ A / / € ” \ A > , 
airobd rade Aéyew, ws etn ToTE yeyovwds AiPadiSns 
kal ‘Epjob vidos voyobein: tov dé ‘Eputv eimety 
7 A cy / a av / \ > , 
avt@ €Adabar 6 Te av BovdAnrar TAnv abavacias. 
airjoacba oby CavTa Kal redevTdvra pyijunv 
exew Tv ovpBawovrwy. ev pev ody TH lwf 
ndvrwv Siapvnpovedaar’ emet d€ amoPdvor, TypHoa 


@ Compare Clement Alex. Strom. i. 66 Oadfs.. . rots 
Alyurriwy mpophras cumBeBrnxévae elpyrat, xabdmep Kal 6 Ilve- 
ayépas abrots ye Tovros 9d’ ods Kal_meperéuvero, va dy Kal els 
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as Cronos. He was a pupil, as already stated, of 


Pherecydes of Syros, after whose death he went to 
Samos to be the pupil of Hermodamas, Creophylus’s 
descendant, a man already advanced in years. While 
still young, so eager was he for knowledge, he left 
his own country and had himself initiated into all 
the mysteries and rites not only of Greece but also 
of foreign countries. Now he was in Egypt when 
Polycrates sent him a letter of introduction to 


- Amasis; he learnt the Egyptian language, so we 


learn from Antiphon in his book On Men of Out- 
standing Merit, and he also journeyed among the 
Chaldaeans and Magi. Then while in Crete he went 
down into the cave of Ida with Epimenides ; he also 
entered the Egyptian sanctuaries,* and was told their 
secret lore concerning the gods. After that he 
returned to Samos to find his country under the 
tyranny of Polycrates ; so he sailed away to Croton 
in Italy, and there he laid down a constitution for 
the Italian Greeks, and he and his followers were 
held in great estimation; for, being nearly three 
hundred in number, so well did they govern the 
state that its constitution was in effect a true aristo- 
cracy (government by the best). 

This is what Heraclides of Pontus tells us he used 
to say about himself: that he had once been 
Aethalides and was accounted to be Hermes’ son, 
and Hermes told him he might choose any gift 
he liked except. immortality; so he asked to 


- retain through life and through death a memory 


of his experiences. Hence in life he could recall 
everything, and when he died he still kept the 


Ta dduta katehOay thy mvorikhy mapa Alyurriwy éxwado dido- 


soplay. Cf. also Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 18 sq. 
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Thy avTny phn. Xpove 8 worepov eis 
Evdop Bov édOciv Kal td Mevérew Tpwbivar. 
6 8 EddopBos edeyev as Aidaridys more yeyovor 
Kal ore trap” ‘Eppod 73 dHpov AGBou Kal TH THs 
puxis mepuroAnow, os mepteTroAnOn Kal «is doa 
pura Kat (da Tape yeveTo Kal Goa i) poxn ev 
“Avon Zrabe Kat ai Aoural riva dmropevovow. 
breidh de EvdgopBos dmoBdvot, peraByvae Thy 
doynv adTod cis ‘Epporyiov, 6 és Kal avTos mloTw 
Géhwv Sobvar clr’ avinev® eis Bpayxisas Kal 
elaeAOwv «is TO TOD *AmdAAwvos tepov emedettev 
nv MevéAaos avébykev aomida, (dn yap adrov 
jv. Mevédaos avebn , (ébn yap ; 
or” amémder ex Tpotas, dvaetvar T@ >AmdAAwve 
THY aomida,) Suaceonmvtay 75, jovov dé dcvapevov 
TO eAepdvrwov mpdcwrrov. ere) oe ‘Epporytos 
dmeBave, yevéobar Ivppov tov Andvov dAréa> Kat 
mavTa maAw pvnovevew, TOS mpoobev Aidaridns, 
elr’ EvdopBos, elra “Eppudrtios, e<ira Ivppos 
yevouro. emetd1) dé II¥ppos dmeBave, yeveoBar Ilv0- 
ayopav Kal TAvT OV Tov elpnuéevwv pcpvioOar. 
*Evvot jeev otv Ilv0ayopayv pnde ev KaTadurety 
ovyypapiyid pacw mailovres. “HpdxAevros yoov 
6 puoucds jLovovovyt KEKparye Kal dno. “ IIv6- 
ayopns Mynodpxou toropiny qHoKnoev dvOpesmey 
pdAvora mavrov Kal exheEduevos TavtTas Tas 
ovyypadas é€ emoinoaro eavTod codinv, tokvpabeiny, 
KaKorexviny. ovTw 8° eimev, emedymep evapyd- 
JLevos 0 Ilvdaydpas 708 Byoucod ovyypapparos 
Aéyeu dbe: ov pea TOV dépa, Tov avaTvew, ov pa 
TO Vowp, TO Tivw, OU KOT olow* ybdyov mept Tod 


L efr’ _ dutrbev] éravijGev vulg. 
2 kor’ olow Diels: karolow mss. 
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same memories. Afterwards in course of time his 
soul entered into Euphorbus and he was wounded 
by Menelaus. Now Euphorbus used to say that he 
had once been Aethalides and obtained this gift 
from Hermes, and then he told of the wanderings of 
his soul, how it migrated hither and thither, into 
how many plants and animals it had come, and all 
that it underwent in Hades, and all that the other 
_ souls there have to endure. When Euphorbus died, 

his soul passed into Hermotimus, and he also, wishing 
to authenticate the story, went up to the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae, where he identified the 
shield which Menelaus, on his voyage home from 
Troy, had dedicated to Apollo, so he said; the 
shield being now so rotten through and through 
that the ivory facing only was left. When Hermo- 
timus died, he became Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos, 
and again he remembered everything, how he was 
first Aethalides, then Euphorbus, then Hermotimus, 
and then Pyrrhus. But when Pyrrhus died, he 
became Pythagoras, and still remembered all the 
facts mentioned. 

There are some who insist, absurdly enough, 
that Pythagoras left no writings whatever. At all 
events Heraclitus, the physicist, almost shouts in 
our ear, “ Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, practised 
inquiry beyond all other men, and in this selection 
of his writings made himself a wisdom of his own, 
showing much learning but poor workmanship.” The 
occasion of this remark was the opening words of 
Pythagoras’s treatise On Nature, namely, “ Nay, I 
swear by the air I breathe, I swear by the water I 
drink, I will never suffer censure on account of this 


@’ Fr. 129 D., 17 B. 
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Adyou Tose.’ yeyparrar dé TH [v0ayopa ovy- 
ypdppara Tpia, Tlavdevruxov, TloAurixdy, Dvourdy: 

770 de depopevov ws IlvOaydpov Avowdes €oTt TOU 
Tapaytivov IIvOayopixo6, duydvros eis OnBas 
Kal *Exapewosda kabnynoapevov. dna 3° “Hpa- 
KAeions 6 TOO Yapamtwvos € ev TH Zwriwvos € emUTOp A) 
yeypagevat avrov Kal Tlept_ Tob ddou ev e7reow, 
devTepov Tov ‘lepov Adyov, od 7) apx7}: 


@® véow, adda o¢Beobe pel?” hovyins Tadd mdvTa: 


Tpirov Tlept puyijs, TETapToV Ilepi cdoeBetas, 
TE[LTTOV Hdobadq TOV "Emixdpyov TOO Keou 
matépa, extov Kpdrwva Kai addovs. tov de 
Mvoruxoy Adyov ‘Immdoov ¢dyaiv civat, YEYPap- 
pevov emt SvaBoAg IIvfaydpov, modAAods S€é Kal 
tio “Aotwvos tot Kpotwridtov ypapevras ava- 
steOjvar Iv0aydpa. dyoi dé Kat *Apiord€evos 
Ta TActota TOV OKav Soyudrwr AaBety Tov 
IIvOaydpav mapa OcuiotokdAcias tis ev AeAdois. 
"Iwv d€ 6 Xtos ev tots Tpiaypots dnow adrov eva 
puaypots $7 
TouoavTa aveveyKety eis "Opdéa. adtod A€yovor 
Kal Tods Lkomiddas, od 7) apy, “ Mi) * *« avaaidev 
pndevi.” Lworxpdrns 8 ev Atadoyais dnow 
avtov éepwrnfévta tro Aé€ovtos tot POdaciwv 
Tupavvou Tis «in, PiAdcodos, eimeiv. Kat tov Blov 
corkevat mravynytper’ ws ovv eis Tavrnv ot ev 


28s 6-7 @wo péeyv . .. Kabyynoapévov. Hesychius in 
Suidas (s.v.), an authority older than Schol. Plat. 600 8, 
proves that this passage is a coherent whole. The fragment 
of Heraclitus (B 129 Diels, 17 Byw.) is certainly genuine. 
There may be, in iaroptny, an allusion to the study of 
mensuration in nates The pretended explanation, ‘‘ he 
spoke thus because . . .’’ introduces an extract from a work 
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work.’ Pythagoras in fact wrote three books, On 
Education, On Statesmanship, and On Nature. But the 
book which passes as the work of Pythagoras is 
by Lysis of Tarentum, a Pythagorean, who fled to 
Thebes and taught Epaminondas.* Heraclides, the 
son of Serapion, in his Epitome of Sotion, says that he 
also wrote a poem On the Universe, and secondly the 
Sacred Poem which begins : 


‘Young men, come reverence in quietude 
All these my words ; 


thirdly On the Soul, fourthly Of Piety, fifthly Helo- 
thales the Father of Epicharmus of Cos, sixthly Croton, 
and other works as well. The same authority says 
that the poem On the Mysteries was written by 
Hippasus to defame Pythagoras, and that many 
others written by Aston of Croton were ascribed to 
Pythagoras. Aristoxenus says that Pythagoras got 
most of his moral doctrines from the Delphic priestess 
Themistoclea. According to Ion of Chios in his 
Triagmi he ascribed some poems of his own making 
to Orpheus. They further attribute to him the 
Scopiads which begins thus : 


Be not shameless, before any man. 


Sosicrates in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that, when Leon the tyrant of Phlius asked him who 
he was, he said, “‘ A philosopher,’’* and that he com- 
pared life to the Great Games, where some went to 


which, like all those attributed to Pythagoras, must have 
been a late forgery. 

> F.H.G. Fr. 12, ii. p. 49. The same fragment is found 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 131 “Iwv 6é 6 Xtos év rots Tpay- 
pois kal Ilv@aydpayv eis “Opdéa dveveyxety twa lorope?, The 
verbal agreement, except for riva lorope?, is exact. 

¢ Of. i. 12, whence it would seem that Sosicrates used 
Heraclides of Pontus as his authority for this anecdote. 
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dywviovpevot, of dé Kar’ eumropiav, ot 5€ ye BEArvoToL 
Zpyovras Oearai, ovrws ev TH Biw ot pev avdpa- 
modwdes, ébyn, gvovrar Sdéns Kal Aeovetias 
Onparat, of Sé diddcopor THs dAnfeias. Kai TAde 
prev We. 

9 °Ev 6€ Tots Tpiol ovyypdppace Tots mpo- 
ewpynuevors déperar IlvOaydpou rdd_ KxalodAuKds. 
ovK €@ evyeoau tmép éeavTav dia TO pun €idevar 

\ / \ / a > > ee ue 
TO ovupdépov. Thy peOnv ev avl évos BAdByv 
Karel Kal mAnopoviy macav amodoKdaler, A€ywv 
pa) TapaBatve pnte TOV ToTav pte TOV ovriwv 
pndéva THv ovppertpiay. Kal mept adpodioiwy dé 
mow ottws: “ ’Adpodiowa xeys@vos mrovéecBan, 
tin Odpeos: POworwpov Sé Kal pos Kouddtepa, 
Bapéa S€ macav wpny Kal és dyreiny odK ayabd.” 
aAAa, Kal mot epwrnfevta more Set mAnoidlew 
elmetv: otav BovrAn yeveoPar cwuTod aobevéotepos. 

10 Acatpetrar dé Kal Tov Tod avOpdmov Biov otTws- 
“Tlais etxoow érea, venvioxos elKoot, venvins 
elkoot, yépwv elkoot. at dé %AtKiat mpos Tas 
Wpas Wde ovpupeTpow mats €ap, venvioxos Oépos, 
venvins POwdmwpov, yépwv yemwv.’ gor. 8 
atTd 6 pev venvioxos peipdkiov, 6 dé venvins 
avip. elré te mpOtos, ws Pyotr Tipatos, Kowa 
Ta pidwy elvor Kal diriav iodrnta. Kal adrod 
of pabnral KateTifevro Tas ovolas eis &v [moLov- 
prevot]. mevraetiav & yovyalov, udvov TOV Adywv 
Katakovovtes Kat ovderw LIlvfaydpay dpavres 
eis 6 Soxysacbetev’ todvteibev 8 eyivovto Tis 
oikias abtod Kal THs dews peretyov. damelxovTo 


2 Because he lectured at night ; ef. § 15 vuxrepw axpbacts. 
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compete for the prize and others went with wares 
to sell, but the best as spectators ; for similarly, in 
life, some grow up with servile natures, greedy for 
fame and gain, but the philosopher seeks for truth. 
Thus much for this part of the subject. 

The contents in general of the aforesaid three 
treatises of Pythagoras are as follows. He forbids 
us to pray for ourselves, because we do not know 
what will help us. Drinking he calls, in a word, a 
snare, and he discountenances all excess, saying that 
no one should go beyond due proportion either in 
drinking or in eating. Of sexual indulgence, too, 
he says, “ Keep to the winter for sexual pleasures, 
in summer abstain ; they are less harmful in autumn 
and spring, but they are always harmful and not 
conducive to health.” Asked once when a man 
should consort with a woman, he replied, ‘‘ When 
you want to lose what strength you have.” 

He divides man’s life into four quarters thus: 
“Twenty years a boy, twenty years a youth, twenty 
years a young man, twenty years an old man; and 
these four periods correspond to the four seasons, 
the boy to spring, the youth to summer, the young 
man to autumn, and the old man to winter,” meaning 
by youth one not yet grown up and by a young man 
a man of mature age. According to Timaeus, he 
was the first to say, “ Friends have all things in 
common’”’ and “Friendship is equality ’’; indeed, 
his disciples did put all their possessions into one 
common stock. For five whole years they had to 
keep silence, merely listening to his discourses 
without seeing him,* until they passed an examina- 
tion, and thenceforward they were admitted to his 
house and allowed to see him. They would never 
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dé Kal copod Kumapiocivns Sia 76 to Tob Atos 
oKimTpov évred0ev memoujoba, ws dnow “Epp- 
umrTros eV Sevtépe Ilepi Ilv8ayopou. 

11 Kat yap Kal i ae Adyerau yevéobat 
Kat of pabnrat Sddéav efyov wept adrod ws ein 
"ArrohAwv & “YrrepBopéwv apuyprevos. Adyos Sé 
mor avroo Trapayupve €vTos TOV ppov oh Ofvar. 
xpuoody: Kal ore Néaoos 6 TOTO}LOS SvaBaivovra 
avrov Tpocayopevoa Todds Hv 6 ddoKwr. _Tipauds 

now ev Sexarn ‘Ioropicy Acyew avrov Tas 
owouxovoas avopao. beady exeuw ovopara, Kopas, 
Nopgas, ciza Mnrépas_ kahoupevas. TooTov Kal 
yewperplav emi _mépas ayayely, Moipw5os mpworov 
edpovTos Tas dpxas Tov orowxeloy avTis, ws 
dnow *Avrikdeldns ev devrepy Tlepi “AreEdvdpov. 

12 arora Se oxoAdoat TOV Mvdaydpav mept TO 
apintikov eidos atris: Tov Te Kavdéva TOV eK 
pods xopofis evpetv. ovK mpehnoe 8 08d’ latpucfs. 
dyot 3S "AzrohAddwpos O Aoyrorucds éxarouByv 
Dioa avrov, ebpovra ott TOO dp0oywviov Tp 
ydvov % bdmoteivovea mAcvpa taov Svvatar tats 
hse hae Kal €oTw émiypappa ovTws eer 


qvika IIv0ayopns TO mepuchees eUpETO ypdppa, 
Kev’ ef? oTw KAEwry yyaye Bovdvoinv. 

Aéyerau de Kat mpOtos Kpéaow ackjoa alAnras, 

kal mp@Tov y , Evpupevyy, Kaba pyoe PaBwpivos 


ev tpitw TOv “Arropynwovevpatwv, TOv mpdTEpov 


2 The allusion is to the Nymphs and the heavenly pair, 
mother and daughter (Demeter and Persephone). 
> Scriptorum Alex. ill. fr. p. 147. 
° Anth. Pal. vii. 119. 
4 The story of Eurymenes was known to Porphyry, Vit. 
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use coffins of cypress, because the sceptre of Zeus 
was made from it, so we are informed by Hermippus 
in his second book On Pythagoras. 

Indeed, his bearing is said to have been most 
dignified, and his disciples held the opinion about 
him that he was Apollo come down from the far 
north. There is a story that once, when he was 
disrobed, his thigh was seen to be of gold; and 
when he crossed the river Nessus, quite a number 
of people said they heard it weleome him. According 
to Timaeus in the tenth book of his History, he 
remarked that the consorts of men bore divine 
names, being called first Virgins, then Brides, and 
then Mothers.2 He it was who brought geometry 
to perfection, while it was Moeris who first discovered 
the beginnings of the elements of geometry : Anti- 
clides in his second book On Alexander © affirms this, 
and further that Pythagoras spent most of his time 
upon the arithmetical aspect of geometry ; he also 
discovered the musical intervals on the monochord. 
Nor did he neglect even medicine. We are told by 
Apollodorus the calculator that he offered a sacrifice 
of oxen on finding that in a right-angled triangle the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the squares on 
the sides containing the right angle. And there is 
an epigram running as follows ¢ : 

What time Pythagoras that famed figure found, 
For which the noble offering he brought. 

He is also said to have been the first to diet 
athletes on meat, trying first with Eurymenes 4— 
so we learn from Favorinus in the third book of his 
Memorabilia—whereas in former times they had 


Pyth. 18. We can still see how these quotations made by 
D. L. himself from Favorinus disturb the context. 
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ioxdou Eqpais Kal Tupois bypois, adda. Kal trupois 
owpacKovvTwy avrous, Kabarep 6 6 avTos DaBwpivos 
13€v oyddn Llavrodamis toropias dno. ot be 
Tvdayopay ddeimrny Twa. ToOrov ourigat TOV 
TpOTTOV, }41) Tobrov. Tobrov yap Kal TO povevew 
dmayopevew, py ote yeveoBar Tay Cee Kowov 
Stcavov Hiv €XOVTOOY buxijs. Kal 7d5€ bev ay TO 
TPOCXHLA’ TOO dAnbes Tov eupdywv dm yopevev 
dareoBas avvack@v Kat ovvebilev eis edoAtay 
Biov Tovs avOpurrous, ote evmoploTous adrois 
eivau Tas Tpodds, azrupa Tpoopepopevous Kal Avrov 
een mivovow: evtedbev yap Kal owparos dylevay 
poxiis ogvrnra mepuyiveo bau. dréhev Kal 
oes mpooxvvyoar pdvov ev AjAw tov *AmddA- 
Acwvos Too yevéropos, 6 Os €oTLW omuobev Too Kepa- 
Tivov, Sua TO Tupods Kal KpiOas Kal mémava pdova 
TiBecBau em avTod dvev _Tupos, tepetov dé under, 
as dnow *ApororéAns ev Anriwv moNureiq. 

14 [prov ré dace tobrov dmopyvar Thy uy 
KUKAov avayKns dpeiBovoay dAAor’ adAots evdetaBae 
{ouss Kal mp@rov eis tods “EAAnvas pétpa Kal 
oTabua eionynoacbar, Kaba dnow *Apiord€evos 6 
povoikds: mpOtdv te “EKomepov kal Dwoddpov Tov 
adrov eimeiv, ws pnoe ITapyevidys.’ ovr o eBav- 
pdobn war’ édeyov TOUS yveoptyous adTod wavTias 
bea povas, aAXa Kal adres ev TH ypahh gnor bv 
ema, Kal OunKooiwy € erewy ef atdew Tapayeyev7jo au 
€s avOpmmous. Tovyap Kal mpocexaptépovy avT@ 

1 ol 6€ dace ILappevldnv Casaubon. 


@ Or rather “ soft cheese” ; cf. supra, i. § 7, note. 
en Ole Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 25, and Porphyry, De ab- 
stinentia, i. 26. 
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trained on dried figs, on butter,* and even on wheat- 
meal, as we are told by the same Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History. Some say 
it was a certain trainer named Pythagoras who 
instituted this diet,? and not our Pythagoras, who 
forbade even the killing, let alone the eating, of 
animals which share with us the privilege of having 
a soul. This was the excuse put forward ; but his 
_ real reason for forbidding animal diet was to practise 

people and accustom them to simplicity of life, so 
that they could live on things easily procurable, 
spreading their tables with uncooked foods and 
drinking pure water only, for this was the way to 
a healthy body and a keen mind. Of course the 
only altar at which he worshipped was that of Apollo 
the Giver of Life, behind the Altar of Horns at Delos, 
for thereon were placed flour and meal and cakes, 
without the use of fire, and there was no animal 
victim, as we are told by Aristotle in his Constitution 
of Delos. 

He was the first, they say, to declare that the 
soul, bound now in this creature, now in that, thus 
goes on a round ordained of necessity. He too, 
according to Aristoxenus the musician, was the first 
to introduce weights and measures into Greece. It 
was he who first declared that the Evening and 
Morning Stars are the same, as Parmenides main- 
tains. So greatly was he admired that his disciples 
used to be called ‘‘ prophets to declare the voice 
of God,” besides which he himself says in a written 
work that “‘ after two hundred and seven years in 
Hades he has returned to the land of the living.” 
Thus it was that they remained his staunch adherents, 


© Of. inf. ix. 23. 
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Kat Tov Aeoywv eveKa mpooyjeoav kal Aevxavol 
kat Hevxerior Meoodmoi te Kat ‘Papator. 

15 Mexpe de DiAoAdov ovK nv Te yoavar IIv6a- 
yOpevov ddoypa" obTos dé povos e&rveyKe TA SvaBonra 
tpia BiBria, & IlAdrwv eméoretey éxaTov pv@v 
evn Ojvar. Tov o efarooto ovK eAdrrous emt 
THY VUKTEPWhY dicpoacw amjyvrwy adtod: Kal et 
TWeES aginbetev adrov fedcacba, eypadov mpos 
Tovs olkelovs ws _beydAou Twos TETUXNKOTES. 
Meramovrivot ye pny Thy peep ouxtay avtToo Ay- 
pTpos sR exdAour, TOV oTevw7ov Oé povaeiov, 
os yor DaBupivos ev Havrodarais toropiats: 
edeyov TE Kal ot dAAow Mud aydpevor pu) elvac mpos 
mavras mavTa pytd, ws dnow “Apiotckevos ev 

16dexaTn IawWevtuxdy vouwv: &vOa Kal Bevddirov 
tov Ilv@ayopucov, epwrnlévta m&s av pdadotra 
TOV viov TraLdEevoELEV, Elmelv, Et mdAEwS edvopiov- 
jevns yevn bein. ios Ze Hind ModE KaTA TI 
“TraXiav Gmepydoacbar Kadovs TE kayabods avopas, 
arap Kal ZdadevKov Kal Xapwvdav rods vopwobéras: 
ixavos Te ‘yap iy firias epydrns Ta 7 adda Kal rah 
twa mUOoiTo THY oupBoruy avToo KEKOWWVNKOTE, 
ev0Us TE mpoonratpilero Kat iro Kareoevaler. 

a1 “Hv & adraé ra ovpBora Ta0e* Trp paxatpe py) 
oxahevew, Cuyov 7) drrepBaivew, emt XolvuKos 
7) sono Kapoinv }47) eodiew, popriov a) 
ovyKabaupety, ouveruTiBevar dé, Ta oTpapara det 
ovvdedeueva exe, ev SaktuAia cixova Beob pr) 
mepupeépew, xXUTpas ixyvos ovyxeiv ev TH Tédpa, 


2 See, however, Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 4, who cites as his 
authority Timaeus the Sicilian historian (F. i Goale tee edaks 
Fr. 78), who was not improbably the source used by Favorinus. 
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and men came to hear his words from afar, among 
them Lucanians, Peucetians, Messapians and Romans. 
Down to the time of Philolaus it was not possible 
- to acquire knowledge of any Pythagorean doctrine, 
and Philolaus alone brought out those three celebrated 
books which Plato sent a hundred minas to purchase. 
Not less than six hundred persons went to his evening 
lectures ; and those who were privileged to see him 
wrote to their friends congratulating themselves 
~ on a great piece of good fortune. Moreover, the 
Metapontines named his house the Temple of 
Demeter and his porch the Museum, so we learn 
from Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History.4 And 
-the rest of the Pythagoreans used to say that not 
all his doctrines were for all men to hear, our authority 
for this being Aristoxenus in the tenth book of his 
Rules of Pedagogy, where we are also told that one 
of the school, Xenophilus by name, asked. by some 
one how he could best educate his son, replied, ‘‘ By 
making him the citizen of a well-governed state.’ 
Throughout Italy Pythagoras made many into good 
men and true, men too of note like the lawgivers 
Zaleucus and Charondas; for he had a great gift 
for friendship, and especially, when he found his own 
watchwords adopted by anyone, he would immedi- 
ately take to that man and make a friend of him. 
The following were his watchwords or precepts : 
don’t stir the fire with a knife, don’t step over the 
beam of a balance, don’t sit down on your bushel,? 
don’t eat your heart, don’t help a man off with a load 
but help him on, always roll your bed-clothes up, 
don’t put God’s image on the circle of a ring, don’t 
leave the pan’s imprint on the ashes, don’t wipe up 


b The xoimé was about a quart, in dry measure. 
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Sqdi Oéxov pa oudpyvvcbac, ™pos iAcov TETPOpL~ 
pevov py opixew, tas Acwddpovs pa Badilew, 
pay pgdis decay euBdrew, oprmpopious xeAvdovas 
pa. exe, _yopupesvexa yay) Tpepew, aTrovuxicpLact 
Kat Koupats 11) erroupeiv pndé edioracbar, ogetav 
pdxaupay dmoorpé ew, amodnpobvTa émt ois 
pots dverotpentely. 

18 “HfeAe 8 adt@ 0 pe mp paxaipa 1) oKa- 
Aevew Sduvaoray opyny Kal oidobdvra Oupov pa 
Kwety. 7} de Cuyov pr) depPaivew, ‘TOUTEOTL TO 
igov Kal dikavov pn) UTepPaivew. emi TE YoiviKOS 
p27) Kabilew ev tow Tod eveot@r0s ppovrida 
movetobat Kal TOO péMovros" 2 yap xotwé 7 7uepyota 
Tpopn. dud de Too Kapotav pn) eodiew €d7jAov }47) 
THY pouty aviats Kat Avrrats KaTATI KEW. dua de 
Tod eis dmrodnutay Badilovra pea emorpedecbar 
TAprVEL Tots dmadAarroprevors Too Biov pny émm- 
Oupntixk@s exew tod Civ pnd? b770 Tov evradba 
Hoovav emdyecOar. Kai Ta da. mpos Tadra 
Aouréy éorw exAap aver, t iva PA TapEAKcnpLev. 

19 Ilavros dé padddov amnydpeve pyr’ épubivov 
eobiew bajre jcAdvoupov, Kapolas T dmexeoBat 
wat KUGLLOV" “ApuororéAns d€ dyow Kat pjtpas 
Kat TplyAns eviore, avrov om dpretobat peAute 
povep pact Ties 7) Kypiw 7 dpry, owvov dé pe? 
HEpav 441) yeveoau- oye Te TA TOAAG Aaxavors 
ep0ots Te al pois, Tos d¢ Bararrious omavios. 
oToAy 8 air@ AcvKn, xabapa, Kat oTpwwara 
Aevka €€ éptwv Ta yap Awd ovmw eis exeivous 
adikro Tovs | ToTous. ovdeT0T eyvaoOn ovTE 
Sraxwpav ovre appodiordlov ovre peDvobeis. 

20 ameixeTo Kal yeAwros Kal maons dapecKeias ofov 
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a mess with a torch, don’t commit a nuisance towards 
the sun, don’t walk the highway, don’t shake hands 
too eagerly, don’t have swallows under your own 
roof, don’t keep birds with hooked claws, don’t make 
water onnor stand upon your nail- and hair-trimmings, 
turn the sharp blade away, when you go abroad 
don’t turn round at the frontier. 

This is what they meant. Don’t stir the fire with 
a knife : don’t stir the passions or the swelling pride 
~ of the great. Don’t step over the beam of a balance : 
don’t overstep the bounds of equity and justice. 
Don’t sit down on your bushel: have the same care 
of to-day and the future, a bushel being the day’s 
ration. By not eating your heart he meant not 
wasting your life in troubles and pains. By saying 
do not turn round when you go abroad, he meant 
to advise those who are departing this life not to 
set their hearts’ desire on living nor to be too much 
attracted by the pleasures of this life. The ex- 
planations of the rest are similar and would take too 
long to set out. 

Above all, he forbade as food red mullet and 
blacktail, and he enjoined abstinence from the hearts 
of animals and from beans, and sometimes, according 
to Aristotle, even from paunch and gurnard. Some 
say that he contented himself with just some honey 
or a honeycomb or bread, never touching wine in the 
daytime, and with greens boiled or raw for dainties, 
and fish but rarely.. His robe was white and spotless, 
his quilts of white wool, for linen had not yet reached 
those parts. He was never known to over-eat, to 
behave loosely, or to be drunk. He would avoid 
laughter and all pandering to tastes such as in- 
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oxwpyudroov Kat Sunynudrwv doptikdv. . dpyilo- 
poevos T° ovTE oiKeray éxoAalev ovr édevBepov 
ovoeva. exdAev d€ TO vovlereiv medapTay. pay 
TuKH T exphto TH Sua Tov Kd ddvenv Te Kal 
oiwvdv, nKioTa b€ TH Sid Trav eutbpwv, €&w Tis 
dud hiBdvou. Ouaiais TE eXpHyTO avyous, ot d€ 
daow, ott addkropat povoyv Kal epidois yadabyvots 
Kal Tots Aeyopevois atraXias, yKLoTA Sé apvacw. 
6 ye pnv “Apiordéevos mavTa pev tarda ovy- 
ywpety avrov eobiew euyvya, povov 8 améxeoPa 
Bods aporhpos Kal Kptod. 

2 ‘Od adtrés dnow, ws mpoeipynrat, Kal TA Sdypara 
AaBety adrov mapa tis év AcAdois MeuoroKkAcias. 
gyot 8 ‘lepdvupos KareAPovra atrov eis ddov 
THV Lev ‘Howddou boyy ety mpos Kilov. yaAK@ 
Sedepevny Kal Tpilovoay, Thy Oo Opsjpov Kpepa- 
pevny Garo dévdpov Kal ddets rept avriy dvO? cy 
elrov tept Oedv, KoAalopevous dé Kat Tods pa 
Oédovras cuveivar Tats éavrav yovacgi- Kal 87) Kal 
dua TobTo Tyan Ova to TOV ev Kporwve. ye 
& *Apiotimmos 6 Kupyvatos ev TO Tlepi puovo- 
Aoywv Ilv@ayépav avTov dvopacbivat OTe THY 
adnfevav Wyopevev ody HTTov Tod Iludiov. 

2a Aeyerau mapeyyudy avr ov éxdorore Tois abn- 
tais Tae Adyew els TOV olkov Elovodat, 


wh mapeBnv; tid epeEa; ri wor déov odk pe | ; 


obdyud te Qcois mpooddepew KwdAveww, [ovo dé 
, 

TOV dvaipaxrov Bepov Tpookvvetvy. pnd op brat 

Geovs: adoxety yap adrov Seiv a€udmorov Tapexelv. 


@ The word TvOayépas being taken to be a compound 
from Ilv@vos and dyopevew. 
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sulting jests and vulgar tales. He would punish 
neither slave nor free man in anger. Admonition 
_ he used to call “ setting right.’”’ He used to practise 

divination by sounds or voices and by auguries, never 
by burnt-offerings, beyond frankincense. The offer- 
ings he made were always inanimate; though some 
say that he would offer cocks, sucking goats and 
porkers, as they are called, but lambs never. How- 
_ ever, Aristoxenus has it that he consented to the 

eating of all other animals, and only abstained from 
ploughing oxen and rams. 

The same authority, as we have seen, asserts that 
Pythagoras took his doctrines from the Delphic 
priestess Themistoclea. Hieronymus, however, says 
that, when he had descended into Hades, he saw the 
soul of Hesiod bound fast to a brazen pillar and 
gibbering, and the soul of Homer hung on a tree with 
serpents writhing about it, this being their punish- 
ment for what they had said about the gods; he also 
saw under torture those who would not remain faithful 
to their wives. This, says our authority, is why he 
was honoured by the people of Croton. Aristippus 
of Cyrene affirms in his work On the Physicists that 
he was named Pythagoras because he uttered the 
truth as infallibly as did the Pythian oracle.* 

He is said to have advised his disciples as follows: 
Always to say on entering their own doors : 


Where did I trespass? What did I achieve? 
And unfulfilled what duties did I leave ? 


Not to let victims be brought for sacrifice to the 
gods, and to worship only at the altar unstained with 
blood. Not to call the gods to witness, man’s duty 
being rather to strive to make his own word carry 
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Tous TE mpeoBurepous TULaV, TO TponyoupLevov TO 
Xpoved TYycaTEpov Tyoupevovs- os €v KOOML@ [Lev 

> 
avaroAny dvaews, ev Biw 8 apyny tedevr is, ev 


23 Cwh O€ yeveow plopas. Kal Beods pev Sarovar 


24 


25 


TPoTUyLay Hpwas e avOpwmtav, avOpdmwv de 
ped Lora ToUs ‘yoveas. aAArjAous opuiretv, ws 
Tovs prev didous exFpovs pr) Tovjoat, Tous 5° 
€xIpovs didous epyacacbar. idudv Te pndev 7yet- 
cba. voy Bonbew, dvopuig moAcpetv: puTov 
TLEpov. pare d0ivew pyre civeobat, d.AAd, ponde 
@ov oO p22 Adarret avOpwrous. aida Kal evAd- 
evav eivar pre yeAwte KatéxecIae prjre oxvpw- 
malew. evyew capk@v tmAcovacpov, ddotmopins 
aveow Kal émitacw toteioBat, pviunv aoKeiv, év 
opyh pare Te déyew pyre mpdocew, pavrucny 
Tmacav" TYynay, @dais xphobar mpds AVpav vuvw Te 
Oedv Kat dvSpav ayalav evrAoyov xdpw éxew. 
Tav dé Kudpwv dméxeoBat dua TO mvevparw@ders 
ovras pddvora petéxew Tod pvyiKod: Kat dAws 
kKoopuwrépas dmepyaleoIa TAS yaorepas, py 
mrapahnplerras . Kat dvd Tobro Kal Tas Kal? 
Umvous pavtacias Alas reat drapayous amoreAety. 

Myo 3’ 6 “AAcEavdpos ev Tais t&v pirocddav 
Siadoxais kat tadra edpyKcevat ev ITu8ayopucots 
drropvnpacw. dipxmy jeev dardy ro povdda: ex 
dé THs povddos adpiorov dvada ws av vAnv TH 

1 gov» wacay coll. § 20 Casaubon. 

* For the doctrines of Pythagoras (§§ 25-35) Alexander is 
taken as D. L.’s authority (see Introd, pp. xxvi, xxvii). This 
indefatigable pedant is known to have written a special work 
on the Pythagorean system. Our author may not have 


possessed this work by Alexander, but he probably had 
access to a public library containing it. In any case he 
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conviction. To honour their elders, on the principle 
that precedence in time gives a greater title to 
respect ; for as in the world sunrise comes before 
sunset, so in human life the beginning before the 
end, and in all organic life birth precedes death. 
And he further bade them to honour gods before 
demi-gods, heroes before men, and first among men 
their parents ; and so to behave one to another as 
not to make friends into enemies, but to turn enemies 
into friends. To deem nothing their own. To 
support the law, to wage war on lawlessness. Never 
to kill or injure trees that are not wild, nor even 
any animal that does not injure man. That it is 
seemly and advisable neither to give way to un- 
bridled laughter nor to wear sullen looks. To avoid 
excess of flesh, on a journey to let exertion and 
slackening alternate, to train the memory, in wrath 
to restrain hand and tongue, to respect all divination, 
to sing to the lyre and by hymns to show due 
gratitude to gods and to good men. To abstain 
from beans because they are flatulent and partake 
most of the breath of life; and besides, it is better 
for the stomach if they are not taken, and this again 
will make our dreams in sleep smooth and untroubled. 

Alexander in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that he found in the Pythagorean memoirs the 
following tenets as well. The principle of all things 
is the monad or unit; arising from this monad the 


deserves praise for the selection. Between Alexander Poly- 
histor in the first century z.c. and the threshold of the third 
century A.D. there had been an enormous increase in neo- © 
Pythagorean literature, mostly dealing with mystical pro- 
perties of numbers and with ethics based upon theology. 
All this D. L. ignores, going back to a Hellenistic document 
long forgotten. 
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povdoe airicn OvTe broorhvan’ ex de Tis povddos 
Kal THS doptorov duddos TOUS dpubwovs: ex b€ tev 
cpl uciy Ta onjeia: eK de ToUTw Tas ypappdas, 
ef dv Ta emimeda oxrpara: ex dé TOY émimédwv 
Ta oTEepea oxnuara ex b€ TovTwY Ta aicbyTa 
odpara, @v Kal Ta oTo.xeia civa TéTTAapa, Top, 
vowp, VHV; depo peraBadrew dé Kat tpémecbau 
6 oduv, Kal yiveoOar e€ adray KOoMoV epipuxov, 
voEpov, oparpoeidy, peony TEPLEXOvTO. THY yy Kal 
avray oparpoedy kal TEpLouKoULevyy. civau dé 
Kal dvrimodas Kat TO Typ KaTW exelvous dyw. 
todpoupd. T civaw ev TO Koop @ bas Kal oKdros, 
Kal Depyov Kal buxpdv, Kal Enpov Kal bypov: av 
Kat’ émuxparevay Oeppod ev Oépos yiveoBar, 
yuxpod Se xepadva, _ §npod 8 €ap, Kal dypob 
d0womwpov. eav d5é€ icopwouph, Ta KdAAoTAa ecivar 
Tod €rous, 00 TO pev AdddAov Eap dyvewor, TO dé 
d0ivov pOwomwpov vooepov. aAAd. Kal Tijs HpLepas 
OaMew jeev THY ew, plivew de TH éomépav" obey 
Kal vooepwrepav elvau. Tov Te mept THY yhv aépa 
doevorov. Kal vooepov Kat Ta ev avr@ mdvra Ovnra- 
Tov be dvwrara deucivyrov r elvau Kal xabapov 
Kal bya Kal mdvTa TO év adT@ abdvara, Kat dud, 
TobTO Ocia.. yAdv Te Kal oehiyny Kal Tods dAAous 
dorépas elvaw Deovs: emukpatety yap TO Oepuov ev 
avrots, Omep e€oti Cwis atrov. THY TE oedrvny 
Adprreobat op nAiov. Kat avOpcirrous evar mpos 
Oeovds ovyyeveray, KaTa TO peTéyxew advOpwrov 
Beppod- 610 Kal mpovoetoban TOV Beov pear. 
eiwapperny Te TOV CAwY Kal Kara, [épos- airiav 
elvan THs SvoiKjoews. Oujew T amo Tob 7Atou 
axtiva, dua Tod aifepos Tob Te vxpob Kal mayéos. 
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undefined dyad or two serves as material substratum 
to the monad, which is cause ; from the monad and 
the undefined dyad spring numbers ; from numbers, 
points ; from points, lines ; from lines, plane figures ; 
from plane figures, solid figures ; from solid figures, 
sensible bodies, the elements of which are four, fire, 
water, earth and air; these elements interchange 
and turn into one another completely, and combine 
to produce a universe animate, intelligent, spherical, 
with the earth at its centre, the earth itself too being 
spherical and inhabited round about. There are also 
antipodes, and our “ down”’ is their “up.” Light 
and darkness have equal part? in the universe, so 
have hot and cold, fac dry and moist ; and of these, 
if hot preponderates, we have summer; if cold, 
winter; if dry, spring; if moist, late autumn. If 
all are in equilibrium, we have the best periods of 
the year, of which the freshness of spring constitutes 
the healthy season, and the decay of late autumn 
the unhealthy. So too, in the day, freshness belongs 
to the morning, and decay to the evening, which is 
therefore more unhealthy. The air about the earth 
is stagnant and unwholesome, and all within it is 
mortal; but the uppermost air is ever-moved and 
pure and healthy, and all within it is immortal and 
consequently divine. The sun, the moon, and the 
other stars are gods; for, in them, there is a pre- 
ponderance of heat, and heat is the cause of life. 
The moon is illumined by the sun. Gods and men 
are akin, inasmuch as man partakes of heat ; there- 
fore God takes thought for man. Fate is the cause 
of things being thus ordered both as a whole and 
separately. The sun’s ray penetrates through the 


@ Cf. Soph. El. 87 yijs iodporp’ aijp. 
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KaAobot dé Tov wey dépa puxpov aifépa, Ty de 
Odacoav Kal TO bypov mayov aifépa. Tadray 
de Ty akTiva Kal eis Ta BevOn dvecIar Kal Sua 

28 ToOTO Cwomovety TavTa. Kal cay pev mravO? boa 
*peréxet Tob Deppod- 610 Kal Ta pura Ga elvau’ 
poxry pevrou py) exe TavTa. eivar dé TH boxy 
dmooTacpie aifgpos Kat tod Oepuot Kal Tob 
yuypot, TH ovpypetexew yvypod aidépos. dva- 
gpépew TE oxy Suis’ abdvarov T evar avTHy, 
ered Ep Kal To ad od améomacTat abdvarov 
€o7t. Ta d€ Coa yevva.cau ef adAjAwy aro 
OTTEpUaATwV, TI oe exc ys yeveow advvarov 
dpioracbac. TO .O€ omépya elvat oTayove. eyKe- 
@adov mepiexovoar ev € éauT Geppov air LOV" TavTyV 
de mpoopepoperny TH HATS amrO ev TOO eyepaov 
ix@pa Kal vypov Kal aiua mpoieoBar, & dv odpKas 
Te Kal vetpa Kal doT& Kal Tplyas Kal TO OAov our- 
iorac0at o@ua: amo Oé Tob drp0d foxy Kat 

29 aicOnow. poppotabar dé rd puev ™pOTov maryev 
ev 7pepaus TeooapaKovra,, Kare de Tovs THS 
appovias Adyous ev é€mTa  evvea 7) déxa TO TAet- 
oTov pnot TeAcwev droxvtoKeobat 70 Bpédos: 
EXE oo év atvTa® mdavtTas Tovs Adyous Tis Cwijs, 
ov etpopLeveny ovvéxeaBau Kara TOUS Tijs dpjLovias 
Adyous, éxdoTov ev TeTAy|Levous Kapots emuywo- 
pevov. THY Tv aioOnow Kow@s Kal Kat” eldos 
TI Opacw atpov Tw” elva dyav Depuov. Kal dud 
totTo Ad€yerau bu depos opav wal du’ vdaTos: 
dvrepedeobar yap. TO Oeppov dard Tob avyxpod. 
erei Tow eb yuypos Fv 6 ev Tots (Oupaow ats, 
Stevorijxcer dy m™pos TOV GpoLov dépa vov 0€ * * 
€oTw" ev ols yAlov mUAas Kade? tovs dpOadpods. 
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aether, whether cold or dense—the air they call 
cold aether, and the sea and moisture dense aether 
—and this ray descends even to the depths and for 
this reason quickens all things. All things live which 
partake of heat—this is why plants are living things 
—but all have not soul, which is a detached part of 
aether, partly the hot and partly the cold, for it 
partakes of cold aether too. Soul is distinct from 
life; it is immortal, since that from which it is 
detached is immortal. Living creatures are repro- 
duced from one another by germination; there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation from earth. 
The germ is a clot of brain containing hot vapour 
within it; and this, when brought to the womb, 
throws out, from the brain, ichor, fluid and blood, 
whence are formed flesh, sinews, bones, hairs, and 
the whole of the body, while soul and sense come 
from the vapour within. First congealing in about 
forty days, it receives form and, according to the 
ratios of “‘ harmony,” in seven, nine, or at the most 
ten, months, the mature child is brought forth. It 
has in it all the relations constituting life, and these, 
forming a continuous series, keep it together accord- 
ing to the ratios of harmony, each appearing at 
regulated intervals. Sense generally, and sight in 
particular, is a certain unusually hot vapour. This 
is why it is said to see through air and water, because 
the hot aether is resisted by the cold; for, if the 
vapour in the eyes had been cold, it would have 
been dissipated on meeting the air, its like. As it 
is, in certain [lines] he calls the eyes the portals of 


1 goriv <évavrlos> Apelt. 
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Ta 8 adrd Kat mept THs aKxojs Kal Tv ourdv 
atcOijcewy doypariler. 

30 Tay 8° dvOpabrrov poxiy SuarpetoBau TPXH, els 
Te voov kal ppevas Kat Oupdv. votv ev obv Kat 
Bupiov elvat Kal ev Tots aXAous Cdos, ppevas de 
povov ev avO parma. evar 5€ TH aepx7y Tis puxtis 
aro Kapdias HEXpuS eyepddou: Kal TO fev ev TH 
Kapdia Epos abris UTapyew Bupov, Ppevas de 
Kal vobv Ta ev TO eyKedarw: orayovas 8 elvac 
amo ToUTWY Tas aicbiaets. Kal TO ev PpdvyLov 
aDdvarov, Td dé Aowra Ouvqrd. tpedecbai Te THY 
poxny did Too alparos: rods de Asyous pois 
aveous elvan. aopardv Tt elvar adr Kal Tovs 

31 Adyous, émet Kal 6 aifyp ddpatos. Seoud T elvar 
ths wuyis tas dAdBas Kal tas aprnpias Kat Ta 
vedpa: orav 8 ioxtn Kal Kal? adriy yevonévn 
Hpenh, Seoua yiveoBar adrAs tods Adyous Kat Ta 
epya. expipbetoav 8° adriv emt ys mAdlecOar 
ev TO adept opoiav TH owpatr. Tov 8 “Epujv 
topiay elvar TOv wvydv Kal dia TooTo mopsratov 
AéyeoOar Kal mudaiov Kal yOoviov, emerdymep obTOS 
cloméumes amd TOV cwudtwv Tas puxas amd TE 
yijs Kat éx Oaddrrys* Kal dyeoOa Tas ev Kabapas 
emt Tov vioTov, Tas 8 akabdprous pnt exeivats 
meAdlew pyt adAjAas, Setofas 8 ev appyKrous 

2 Seopots v7 "Epwdwv. elvat Te mata, Tov dépa. 
puy@v Eutrrcwv* kal Tavras Saiwovds Te Kal yjpwas 
dvopdleoBau ral dO TOUTWY mepareo Bau dvO pa 
mots ToUs v dvelpous Kal Ta OnwEla vooov TE Kab 
dyreias, Kat od pdvov avOpdrois, aAAd Kal apo- 
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the sun. His conclusion is the same with regard to 
hearing and the other senses. 

The soul of man, he says, is divided into three 
parts, intelligence, reason, and passion. Intelligence 
and passion are possessed by other animals as well, 
but reason by man alone. The seat of the soul 
extends from the heart to the brain; the part of 
it which is in the heart is passion, while the parts 
located in the brain are reason and intelligence. 
The senses are distillations from these. Reason is 
immortal, all else mortal. The soul draws nourish- 
ment from the blood; the faculties? of the soul are 
winds, for they as well as the soul are invisible, just 
as the aether is invisible. The veins, arteries, and 
sinews are the bonds of the soul. But when it is 
strong and settled down into itself, reasonings and 
deeds become its bonds.. When cast out upon the 
earth, it wanders in the air like the body. itr? 
is the steward of souls, and for that reason is called 
Hermes the Escorter, Hermes the Keeper of the 
Gate, and Hermes of the Underworld, since it is he 
who brings in the souls from their bodies both by 
land and sea ; and the pure are taken into the upper- 
most region, but the impure are not permitted to 
approach the pure or each other, but are bound by 
the Furies in bonds unbreakable. The whole air is 
full of souls which are called genii® or heroes ; these 
are they who send men dreams and signs of future 
disease and health, and not to men alone, but to 


@ The word éyous is translated above by “ ratios,” 7.¢. 
proportionalities. With évéuous compare the Stoic air-currents. 
» The Greek daemons (daluoves) are, according to Hesiod, 
W. and D. 121-126, superhuman beings, guardians and bene- 
factors of mankind, watching over the earth whereon once 


they lived. 
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Barows Kat tots dAdo KTHveow: els Te TovTOUS 
yivecOa tovs te Kabappods Kal amoTtpoTLacpods 
pavTiKyHy Te m&oav Jat KAndovas Kal TQ dpova.. 
peytorov dé pnow elvar TOV ev av perros TO THY 
puxny metoa emt TO dyabor 7 H €mt TO KaKOV. eddat- 
provety +  avOpcirrous 6 oTav dyaby boxy TpooyevnTat, 
pindérrote 8° Tipepetv pade TOV QUTOV * * POV Kpartely. 
33 “Opxudv 7 elvan To Sticavov xal Sud TobTo Ata 
opkiov A€yecDar. THY T apeTHVY Gppoviay elvat 
kal tiv bylevav Kal TO ayabov amav Kal Tov Oedv: 
S10 Kai Kal” appoviav ovveotdvar Ta Oda. diAiav 
T ¢lvar éevappdovov iadrnta. Tyas Oeois Seiv 
vopilew Kat jpwot pn Tas toas, aAAa Oeots del per” 
edpnutas Acuxeovodyras | Kal dyvevovras, Hpwot 
amo péoou nepas. Ty 8 ayveiav eivau dud 
Kkabappdv Kal AouTpéay Kal TeptppavTnpio Kal 
dua, TOD kabapevew dar6 Te Kndous Kal Aexots Kal 
puudoparos mavros Kat amexeoOau Bpwrdv Ovncer- 
Stew Te Kpe@v Kal TpiyAadv Kat pcdavotpov Kal 
Gv Kal Tav @ordKwy Codwv kal evdpov Kal Tay 
iMov dv mapakedevovrar kal of tas TeAeTas ev 
34 Tots iepois émitedobvtes. gdnot S& “Apuororéhns 
ev T@ llepi rev Ilu8ayopetcur TapayyeAAew adrov 
dréxeoBat TOY KUdpwY ToL OTL aidoious. cioty 
Opovot i ort “Adou mats. * ayovatov yap 
povov: y ore pOciper ) Ott TH Tod ddov puoet 
OpLovov n ore oAuyapxucdy: KAnpodyrat yooy avTots. 
Ta. dé meodvTa jr) dvarpetoBar, ob omep Too eBileobat 
ba) axoAdorws eobiew 7 Ott emi TeAcUTH Twos Kai 


1 The marginal lemma Iepi rév xvduwr has supplanted 
the proper title of Aristotle’s work, which probably was 
Ilept ray Il. 
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sheep also and cattle as well; and it is to them that 
purifications and lustrations, all divination, omens 
and the like, have reference. The most momentous 
thing in human life is the art of winning the soul 
to good or to evil. Blest are the men who acquire 
a good soul; <if it be bad> they can never be 
at rest, nor ever keep the same course two days 
together. 
_ Right has the force of an oath, and that is why Zeus 
is called the God of Oaths. Virtue is harmony, and 
so are health and all good and God himself; this is 
why they say that all things are constructed according 
to the laws of harmony. The love of friends is just 
concord and equality. We should not pay equal 
worship to gods and heroes, but to the gods always, 
with reverent silence, in white robes, and after 
purification, to the heroes only from midday onwards. 
Purification is by cleansing, baptism and lustration, 
and by keeping clean from all deaths and births and 
all pollution, and abstaining from meat and flesh of 
animals that have died, mullets, gurnards, eggs and 
egg-sprung animals, beans, and the other abstinences 
prescribed by those who perform mystic rites in 
the temples. According to Aristotle in his work On 
the Pythagoreans, Pythagoras counselled abstinence 
_ from beans either because they are like the genitals, 
or because they are like the gates of Hades . . . as 
being alone unjointed, or because they are injurious, 
or because they are like the form of the universe, or 
because they belong to oligarchy, since they are used 
in election by lot. He bade his disciples not to pick 
up fallen crumbs, either in order to accustom them 
not to eat immoderately, or because connected with 
a person’s death; nay, even, according to Aristo- 
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’"Apioropadvys Sé tav Hpwwv dynow eclvar ta 
mintovTa, Aéywv ev Tots “Hpwotr, 
pndé yeveo? arr av evtos THs tpamélys Kara- 
mé07). 

“Adexrpvdvos py) dnteoBat AevKod, ort tepos TOO 
Mnvos Kal ixeérns* TO o mv TOV dyab: 7@ te Myvi 
tepds: onpaiver yap Tas w@pas. Kai TO pev AevKov 
THS tdyabob piacws, TO bé peday T08 KaKod. Tov X- 
Ovev p72) dnreoBat, dgot tepot: iy yap Seiv ta adra 
rerdx Oat Oeots Kal dvOpesrrots, @ aomep ovd” erevbepors 
Kat dovAois. prov put) KaTayvvew, ort emt eva of 

385 mdAa TOY piAwy epoirewy, Kkabdrep € ert Kal vov ot 
BapBapor- pnde Svatpetv, 6 os ouvdyet avrovs: ot dé, 
Tos THY ev ddov Kptow” ot e els moAepLov devAlay 
movety: of dé, emel amo TovTOU' apxeTat TO GAov. 

Kal tv oxnudtwv 76 KddAdoTov odaipay elvat 
Tta&v oTepedv, TOV 8 emimédav KUKAOV. ‘yhpas Kal 
mav TO petovpevov Guoov: Kal avEnv Kal vedTnTA 
ravTov. tvyievav tiv Tod cldovs Siaporvyy, vdocov 
Thy tovtov 0opav. wept t&v addy, ore Set 
mapatibecbat mpos trduvyow Tod SiKalov- of yap 
dAes may o@lovow 6 Tt av TrapaddBwo Kal yeyd- 
vaow ék TOV kabapardreov apriov Kal addcons. 

36 Kat ratra pev ¢now 0 "AdcEav8pos ev Tots 
Iubayopurots Srropynuacw evpnkévat, Kal To 
exetvwy exdueva 6 “ApiororéAns. 

Tip d€ oeuvomperecay tod IIv0aydpov Kat 
1 rovrou] v.l. rémov. 

@ Meineke, C.G.F. ii. 1070. 

> This may have some hidden sense: but it is tempting 


to adopt rézov for rovrov with the Borbonicus. 
¢ Alexander is cited above (§ 24). evpyxévar comes in 
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phanes, crumbs belong to the heroes, for in his 
Heroes he says¢: 


Nor taste ye of what falls beneath the board ! 


Another of his precepts was not to eat white cocks, 
as being sacred to the Month and wearing suppliant 
garb—now supplication ranked with things good— 
sacred to the Month because they announce the 
time of day ; and again white represents the nature 
of the good, black the nature of evil. Not to touch 
such fish as were sacred; for it is not right that 
gods and men should be allotted the same things, 
any more than free men and slaves. Not to break 
bread ; for once friends used to meet over one loaf, 
as the barbarians do even to this day; and you 
should not divide bread which brings them together ; 
some give as the explanation of this that it has 
reference to the judgement of the dead in Hades, 
others that bread makes cowards in war, others again 
that it is from it that the whole world begins.® 

He held that the most beautiful figure is the sphere 
among solids, and the circle among plane figures. 
Old age may be compared to everything thatis decreas- 
ing, while youth is one withincrease. Health means 
retention of the form, disease its destruction. Of 
salt he said it should be brought to table to remind us 
of what is right ; for salt preserves whatever it finds, 
and it arises from the purest sources, sun and sea. 

This is what Alexander says that he found in the 
Pythagorean memoirs. What follows is Aristotle’s. 

But Pythagoras’s great dignity not even Timon 
both sections. This means that, in the Lives of Pythagoras 
which D. L. consulted, the extract from Alexander has dis- 
placed a passage which came from a spurious Aristotelian 


treatise Ilept Iv@ayopelwv. ‘ 
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overlooked, who, although he digs at him in his 
Silli,¢ speaks of 


Pythagoras, inclined to witching works and ways, 
Man-snarer, fond of noble periphrase, 


Xenophanes ? confirms the statement about his hav- 
ing been different people at different times in the 
elegiacs beginning : 

Now other thoughts, another path, I show. 
What he says of him is as follows : 


They say that, passing a belaboured whelp, 

He, full of pity, spake these words of dole: 

“ Stay, smite not! ’Tis a friend, a human soul; 
I knew him straight whenas I heard him yelp ! ” 


Thus Xenophanes. But Cratinus also lampooned 
him both in the Pythagorizing Woman and also in 
The Tarentines, where we read ¢: 


They are wont, 
If haply they a foreigner do find, 
To hold a cross-examination 
Of doctrines’ worth, to trouble and confound him 
With terms, equations, and antitheses 
Brain-bung’d with magnitudes and '‘periphrases. 


Again, Mnesimachus in the Alemaeon 4: 


To Loxias we sacrifice : Pythagoras his rite, 
Of nothing that is animate we ever take a bite. 


And Aristophon in the Pythagorist¢ : 


a. He told how he travelled in Hades and looked on the 
dwellers below, 

How each of them lives, but how different by far from the 
lives of the dead 

Were the lives of the Pythagoreans, for these alone, so he said, 


¢ Cratin. minor, Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 376. 
@ Meineke, C.G.F, iii. 567. 
¢ Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 362. 
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rovro.or Tov LAovtwva ovocireiv Edy 
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ert vy TH avTO* 

> V Te 
éoOiovat Te 

Adyava Te Kal mivovow emt TovTOLs Vdwp* 

P0cipas S¢ Kat tpiBwva tHv 7 adAovoiay 

ovdels dv trropelvere TOV éTépwv <veKp@v>. 

’Erededta 8 6 Ilvdaydpas rotrov tov tpdmov. 
avvedpevovros peta THY ovvybwv ev tH Midrwvos 
oikia [rovrov], bmd twos T&v pa mapadoyfs 
akwwiévrwv dia POdvov brompyolfvar tiv oiKkiav 
ovveBn twés 8 adtods tos Kpotwridtas tobro 
mpagat, Tupavvidos émifeaw edvdAaBovevous. Tov 
67) [v0aydépav Katadnpbjvar dieEvdvta* Kal mpds 
TWe xwpiw yevouwevos TAHper Kudpwv, wa [adToOe | 
€oTn, elav addvat av wadAov 7 maThoa. [avape- 
Ofvar Sé Kpeirrov 7) AaAfoa|: Kal de mpds Tadv 
SuwkdvTwv amoodayhva. ottw dé Kal ods 

2 In the account which follows two passages should be 
distinguished : (1) ouvedpevovros . . . cvvéBn, and (2) otrw 
dé xkal . . . (§ 40) dowrjcavta. A similar combination of 
Neanthes and Dicaearchus is found in Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 
55 sqq., Neanthes apparently insisting on the absence, and 
Dicaearchus on the presence, of the master at the time when 
the brotherhood were attacked and scattered. JIamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. 251 sq., cites Nicomachus, whose version agrees 
with that of Neanthes. 

» This passage, partly in direct (yevéuevos, gory, elrdv) 
and partly in reported speech (karahn@Ojva, drorpayhvar), 
receives some light from the story of Myllias and his wife 
Timycha as given by Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 189-194, on the 
authority of Hippobotus and Neanthes (¢f. also Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. § 61, where the story of Damon and Phintias js 
said to have been transferred by Hippobotus and Neanthes 
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Were suffered to dine with King Pluto, which was for their 
piety’s sake. 

B. What an ill-tempered god for whom such swine, such 
creatures good company make ; 


and in the same later: 


Their food is just greens, and to wet it pure water is all 
that they drink; 

And the want of a bath, and the vermin, and their old 
threadbare coats so do stink 

That none of the rest will come near them. 


Pythagoras met his death in this wise. As he 
sat one day among his acquaintances at the house of 
Milo, it chanced that the house was set-ablaze out 
of jealousy by one of the people who were not 
accounted worthy of admittance to his presence, 
though some say it was the work of the inhabitants 
of Croton anxious to safeguard themselves against 
the setting-up of atyranny. Pythagoras was caught 
as he tried to escape; he got as far as a certain 
field of beans, where he stopped, saying he would 
be captured rather than cross it, and be killed 
rather than prate about his doctrines ; and so his 
pursuers cut his throat.? So also were murdered 


to the same trusty pair, Myllias and Timycha). The story 
in Iamblichus represents a band of Pythagoreans pursued 
by a tyrant’s myrmidons and caught in a plain where beans 
were growing, all of them preferring to die where they stood 
rather than trample on the beans; but this story might be 
located anywhere. It has nothing inherently to do with 
the end of Pythagoras. What remains, réy 6¢ II. xara- 
AngOjvar duekdvra, may be compared with Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. § 57, where we are told that the disciples made a 
bridge of their own bodies over the fire and thus the master 
escaped from the burning house but, in despair at the 
extinction of his school, chose a voluntary death. ‘The 
words otrw 6é which follow come in awkwardly, as they are 
separated from the sentence about the fire. 
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more than half of his disciples, to the number of 
forty or thereabouts; but a very few escaped, 
including Archippus of Tarentum and Lysis, already 
mentioned. 

Dicaearchus, however, says that Pythagoras died a 
fugitive in the temple of the Muses at Metapontum 
after forty days’ starvation. Heraclides, in his Epi- 
tome of the Lives of Satyrus, says that, after burying 
Pherecydes at Delos, he returned to Italy and, when 
he found Cylon of Croton giving a luxurious banquet 
to all and sundry, retired to Metapontum to end his 
days there by starvation, having no wish to live 
longer. On the other hand, Hermippus relates that, 
when the men of Agrigentum and Syracuse were at 
war, Pythagoras and his disciples went out and 
fought in the van of the army of the Agrigentines, 
and, their line being turned, he was killed by the 
Syracusans as he was trying to avoid the beanfield ; 
the rest, about thirty-five in number, were burned 
at the stake in Tarentum for trying to set up a 
government in opposition to those in power. 

Hermippus gives another anecdote. Pythagoras, 
on coming to Italy, made a subterranean dwelling 
and enjoined on his mother to mark and record all 
that passed, and at what hour, and to send her notes 
down to him until he should ascend. She did so. 
Pythagoras some time afterwards came up withered 
and looking like a skeleton, then went into the 
assembly and declared he had been down to Hades, 
and even read out his experiences to them. They 
were so affected that they wept and wailed and 
looked upon him as divine, going so far as to send 
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their wives to him in hopes that they would learn 
some of his doctrines; and so they were called 
Pythagorean women. Thus far Hermippus. 

Pythagoras had a wife, Theano by name, daughter 
of Brontinus of Croton, though some call her 
Brontinus’s wife and Pythagoras’s pupil. He had 
a daughter Damo, according to the letter of Lysis 
to Hippasus, which says of him, “I am told by many 
that you discourse publicly, a thing which Pythagoras 
deemed unworthy, for certain it is that, when he 
entrusted his daughter Damo with the custody of 
his memoirs, he solemnly charged her never to give 
them to anyone outside his house. And, although 
she could have sold the writings for a large sum of 
money, she would not, but reckoned poverty and her 
father’s solemn injunctions more precious than gold, 
for all that she was a woman.” 

They also had a son Telauges, who succeeded his 
father and, according to some, was Empedocles’ 
instructor. At all events Hippobotus makes Em- 
pedocles say ¢: 

Telauges, famed 
Son of Theano and Pythagoras. 
Telauges wrote nothing, so far as we know, but his 
mother Theano wrote afew things. Further, a story 
is told that being asked how many days it was 
before a woman becomes pure after intercourse, she 
replied, ‘ With her own husband at once, with 
another man never.” And she advised a woman 
going in to her own husband to put off her shame 
with her clothes, and on leaving him to put it on 
9 Fr. 155 D. 
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again along with them. Asked “ Put on what?” 
she replied, “What makes me to be called a 
woman. ; 

To return to Pythagoras. According to Heraclides, 
the son of Serapion, he was eighty years old when 
he died, and this agrees with his own description of 
the life of man, though most authorities say he was 
ninety. And there are jesting lines of my own upon 
him as follows @ : 

Not thou alone from all things animate 
Didst keep, Pythagoras. All food is dead 


When boil’d and bak’d and salt-besprinkle-éd ; 
For then it surely is inanimate. 


Again >; 
So wise was wise Pythagoras that he 
Would touch no meats, but called it impious, 


Bade others eat. Good wisdom: not for us 
To do the wrong; let others impious be. 


And again? : 
- If thou wouldst know the mind of old Pythagoras, 
Look on Euphorbus’ buckler and its boss. 


He says “ I’ve lived before.” If, when he says he was, 
He was not, he was no-one when he was. 


And again, of the manner of his death 4: 


Woe! Woe! Whence, Pythagoras, this deep reverence 
for beans? Why did he fall in the midst of his disciples? 
A bean-field there was he durst not cross; sooner than 
trample on it, he endured to be slain at the cross-roads 
by the men of Acragas. 


He flourished in the 60th Olympiad? and _ his 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 121. > Anth. Plan. v. 34. 
¢ Anth. Plan. v. 35. @ Anth. Pal. vii. 122. 
¢ 540-536 B.c. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 65 ‘“‘in the 62nd 
Olympiad ” [532-528 3.c.], eight years later, and contem- 
porary with Polycrates of Samos. 
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school lasted until the ninth or tenth generation. 
For the last of the Pythagoreans, whom Aristoxenus 
in his time saw, were Xenophilus from the Thracian 
Chalcidice, Phanton of Phlius, and Echecrates, Diocles 
and Polymnastus, also of Phlius, who were pupils of 
Philolaus and Eurytus of Tarentum. 

There were four men of the name of Pythagoras 
living about the same time and at no great distance 
from one another: (1) of Croton, a man with 
tyrannical leanings ; (2) of Phlius, an athlete, some 
say a trainer; (3) of Zacynthus; (4) our subject, 
who discovered the secrets of philosophy [and taught 
them], and to whom was applied the phrase, “ The 
Master said” (Ipse dizit), which passed into a 
proverb of ordinary life. Some say there was also 
another Pythagoras, a sculptor of Rhegium, who is 
thought to have been the first to aim at rhythm and 
symmetry ; another a sculptor of Samos; another 
a bad orator ; another a doctor who wrote on hernia 
and also compiled some things about Homer; and 
yet another who, so we are told by Dionysius, wrote 
a history of the Dorian race. Eratosthenes says, 
according to what we learn from Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History, that the 
last-named was the first to box scientifically, in the 
48th Olympiad,* keeping his hair long and wearing 
a purple robe; and that when he was excluded 
with ridicule from the boys’ contest, he went at 
once to the men’s and won that; this is declared 
by Theaetetus’s epigram ® : 

@ 588-584 B.c. > Anth. Plan. iii. 35. 
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* As Favorinus seems to have paid special attention to 
discoveries and the invention of names (cf. ii. 1, 20, viii. 
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Know’st one Pythagoras, long-haired Pythagoras, 
The far-fam’d boxer of the Samians ? 

I am Pythagoras ; ask the Elians 

What were my feats, thou’lt not believe the tale. 

Favorinus says that our philosopher used definitions 
throughout the subject matter of mathematics ; their 
use was extended by Socrates and his disciples, and 
afterwards by Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Further, we are told that he was the first to call 
the heaven the universe and the earth spherical,* 
though Theophrastus says it was Parmenides, and 
Zeno that it was Hesiod. It is said that Cylon was 
a rival of Pythagoras, as Antilochus ° was of Socrates. 

Pythagoras the athlete was also the subject of 
another epigram as follows ¢ : 

Gone to box with other lads 
Is the lad Pythagoras, 


: Gone to the games Olympian 
Crates’ son the Samian. 


The philosopher also wrote the following letter : 
Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


_ “Even you, O most excellent of men, were you 
no better born and famed than Pythagoras, would 
have risen and departed from Miletus. But now 
your ancestral glory has detained you as it had 
detained me were I Anaximenes’s peer. But if you, 
the best men, abandon your cities, then will their 
good order perish, and the peril from the Medes will 
increase. For always to scan the heavens is not 
well, but more seemly is it to be provident for one’s 
12, 47, ix. 23, 34), it seems likely that he is our author’s 
authority here; so probably a different book of Favorinus 
is cited. 

> Apelt suggests Antiphon, comparing Xen. Mem. i. 6. 

¢ Anth. Plan. iii. 16. 
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mother country. For I too am not altogether in 
my discourses but am found no less in the wars 
which the Italians wage with one another.” 


Having now finished our account of Pythagoras, 
we have next to speak of the noteworthy Pyth- 
agoreans; after them will come the philosophers 
whom some denominate “ sporadic ”’ [7.e. belonging to 
no particular school]; and then, in the next place, we 
will append the succession of all those worthy of notice 
as far as Epicurus, in the way that we promised. 
We have already treated of Theano and Telauges : 
so now we have first to speak of Empedocles, for 
some say he was a pupil of Pythagoras. 


Cuarter 2. EMPEDOCLES (484-424 B.c.) 


Empedocles was, according to Hippobotus, the son 
of Meton and grandson of Empedocles, and was a 
native of Agrigentum. This is confirmed by Timaeus 
in the fifteenth book of his Histories, and he adds 
that Empedocles, the poet’s grandfather, had been 
a man of distinction. Hermippus also agrees with 
Timaeus. So, too, Heraclides, in his treatise On 
Diseases,* says that he was of an illustrious family, 
his grandfather having kept racehorses. Eratosthenes 
also in his Olympic Victories records, on the authority 
of Aristotle, that the father of Meton ‘was a victor 
in the 71st Olympiad. The grammarian Apollo- 
~ dorus in his Chronology tells us that 


He was the son of Meton, and Glaucus says he went to 
Thurii, just then founded.¢ 


av. 67. » 496 B.c. ° 445-444 B.C. 
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Then farther on he adds: 


Those who relate that, being exiled from his home, he 
went to Syracuse and fought in their ranks against the 
Athenians seem, in my judgement at least, to be completely 
mistaken. For by that time either he was no longer living 
or in extreme old age, which is inconsistent with the story. 
For Aristotle and Heraclides both affirm that he 
died at the age of sixty. The victor with the riding- 
horse in the 71st Olympiad was 


This man’s namesake and grandfather, 


so that Apollodorus in one and the same passage 
indicates the date as well as the fact. 

But Satyrus in his Lives states that Empedocles was 
the son of Exaenetus and himself left a son named 
Exaenetus, andthatin the same Olympiad Empedocles 
himself was victorious in the horse-race and his son 
in wrestling, or, as Heraclides% in his Epitome has it, 
in the foot-race. I found ® in the Memorabilia of 
Favorinus a statement that Empedocles feasted the 
sacred envoys on a sacrificial ox made of honey and 
barley-meal, and that he had a brother named 
Callicratides. Telauges, the son of Pythagoras, in 
his letter to Philolaus calls Empedocles the son of 
Archinomus. 

That he belonged to Agrigentum in Sicily he 
himself testifies at the beginning of his Purtfications¢ : 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel. 


So much for his family. 
Timaeus in the ninth book of his Histories says he 


@ 4,e, Heraclides Lembus. 
> Of. Introd. p. xiv. ¢ Fr. 112 D. 
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¢ Fr. 129 D. 
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was a pupil of Pythagoras, adding that, having been 
convicted at that time of stealing his discourses, he 
was, like Plato, excluded from taking part in the 
discussions of the school; and further, that Em- 
pedocles himself mentions Pythagoras in the lines ¢ : 


And there lived among them a man of superhuman know- 
ledge, who verily possessed the greatest wealth of wisdom. 


Others say that it is to Parmenides that he is here 
referring. 

Neanthes states that down to the time of 
Philolaus and Empedocles all Pythagoreans were 
admitted to the discussions. But when Empedocles 
himself made them public property by his poem, 
they made a law that they should not be imparted 
to any poet. He says the same thing also happened 
to Plato, for he too was excommunicated. But 
which of the Pythagoreans it was who had Empedocles 
for a pupil he did not say. For the epistle commonly 
attributed to Telauges and the statement that 
Empedocles was the pupil of both Hippasus and 
Brontinus he held to be unworthy of credence. 

Theophrastus affirms that he was an admirer of 
Parmenides and imitated him in his verses, for 
Parmenides too had published his treatise On Nature 
in verse. But Hermippus’s account is that he was 
an admirer not so much of Parmenides as of Xeno- 
phanes, with whom in fact he lived and whose 
writing of poetry he imitated, and that his meeting 
with the Pythagoreans was subsequent. Alcidamas 
tells us in his treatise on Physics that Zeno and 
Empedocles were pupils of Parmenides about the 
same time, that afterwards they left him, and that, 
while Zeno framed his own system, Empedocles 
became the pupil of Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 
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emulating the latter in dignity of life and bear- 
ing, and the former in his physical investiga- 
tions. 

Aristotle in his Sophist calls Empedocles the inventor 
of rhetoric as Zeno of dialectic. In his treatise 
On Poets he says that Empedocles was of Homer’s 
school and powerful in diction, being great in 
metaphors and in the use of all other poetical 
devices. He also says that he wrote other poems, 
in particular the invasion of Xerxes and a hymn 
to Apollo, which a sister of his (or, according to 
Hieronymus, his daughter) afterwards burnt. The 
hymn she destroyed unintentionally, but the poem 
on the Persian war deliberately, because it was 
unfinished. And in general terms he says he wrote 
both tragedies and political discourses. But Hera- 
clides, the son of Sarapion, attributes the tragedies 
to a different author. Hieronymus declares that he 
had come across forty-three of these plays, while 
Neanthes tells us that Empedocles wrote these 
tragedies in his youth, and that he, Neanthes, was 
acquainted with seven of them. 

Satyrus in his Lives says that he was also a 
physician and an excellent orator: at all events 
Gorgias of Leontini, a man pre-eminent in oratory 
and the author of a treatise on the art, had been 
his pupil. Of Gorgias Apollodorus says in his 
Chronology that he lived to be one hundred and nine. 
_ Satyrus quotes this same Gorgias as saying that he 
himself was present when Empedocles performed 
magical feats. Nay more: he contends that Empe- 
docles in his poems lays claim to this power and to 
much besides when he says @ : 


2 Fr. 111 D. 
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And thou shalt learn all the drugs that are a defence to 
ward off ills and old age, since for thee alone shall I accom- 
plish all this. Thou shalt arrest the violence of the un- 
wearied winds that arise and sweep the earth, laying waste 
the cornfields with their blasts; and again, if thou so will, 
thou shalt call back winds in requital. Thou shalt make 
after the dark rain a seasonable drought for men, and again 
after the summer drought thou shalt cause tree-nourishing 
streams to pour from the sky. Thou shalt bring back from 
Hades a dead man’s strength. 


Timaeus also in the eighteenth? book of his 
Histories remarks that Empedocles has been admired 
on many grounds. For instance, when the etesian 
winds once began to blow violently and to damage 
the crops, he ordered asses to be flayed and bags to 
be made of their skin. These he stretched out here 
and there on the hills and headJands to catch the wind 
and, because this checked the wind, he was called the 
‘‘ wind-stayer.”” Heraclides in his book On Diseases ® 
says that he furnished Pausanias with the facts about 
the woman in a trance. This Pausanias, according 
to Aristippus and Satyrus, was his bosom-friend, to 
whom he dedicated his poem On Nature thus ¢ : 


Give ear, Pausanias, thou son of Anchitus the wise! 
Moreover he wrote an epigram upon him ¢: 
The physician Pausanias, rightly so named, son of 
Anchitus, descendant of Asclepius, was born and bred at 


Gela. Many a wight pining in fell torments did he bring 
back from Persephone’s inmost shrine. 


At all events Heraclides testifies that the case of 


4 According to Beloch this should be the twelfth book; 


. inf. § 66. 
1 oy oFr.t D., @ Fr. 156 D. 
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@ Fr. 112 D. 
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the woman ina trance was such that for thirty days 
he kept her body without pulsation though she 
never breathed; and for that reason Heraclides 
called him not. merely a physician but a diviner as 
well, deriving the titles from the following lines also ¢: 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel, busied with goodly 
works, all hail! I go about among you an immortal god, 
no more a mortal, so honoured of all, as is meet, crowned 
with fillets and flowery garlands. Straightway as soon as 
I enter with these, men and women, into flourishing towns, 
Iam reverenced and tens of thousands follow, to learn where 
is the path which leads to welfare, some desirous of oracles, 
others suffering from all kinds of diseases, desiring to hear 
a message of healing. 


- Timaeus explains that he called Agrigentum great, 
inasmuch as it had 800,000 inhabitants.2 Hence 
Empedocles, he continues, speaking of their luxury, 
said, ‘‘The Agrigentines live delicately as if to- 
morrow they would die, but they build their houses 
well as if they thought they would live for ever.” 

It is said that Cleomenes the rhapsode recited 
this very poem, the Purifications, at Olympia’: so 
Favorinus in his Memorabilia. Aristotle too declares 
him to have been a champion of freedom and averse 
to rule of every kind, seeing that, as Xanthus relates 


is the authority cited by Diogenes. Diels, however (Frag 
der Vorsokr. ii.2 p. 196), prefers the reading of two mss. 
rorapov dda (sc. vrouviuata or dvrlypapa déyer), regarding 
this as derived from a marginal note which was afterwards 
put in the text. In the Palatine ms. the gloss is rorayov 
ado. Apelt, however, suggests ror’ duédev, not as a scholium, 
but as part of the text. ; 
¢ Cf, Athenaeus xiv. 620 d, whence it appears that the 
ultimate authority is Dicaearchus; év 7G ’Oduumik, F.H.G. 
ii. p. 249, fr. 47. Here again a citation from Favorinus 
seems to disturb the context. 
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mepl abrod déyet, THY. Avrornra SnAovere méov 

64 dyamijoas. Ta 0 atTa Kal _Tiraros elpnke, Thy 
aitiay dua mapariléjuevos TOU SnpotuKoy elvat Tov 
dvdpa. ojo yap ort KAn Beis b776 Twos Tév 
dpxovTav <ws> mpoBatvovros Tob Seimvov TO Toro 
ovK eloepepero, Tov ddd" jovyalovrwr, juLoo- 
TOVHPws Svareets éxéhevoev elopepew” 6 dé 
KeKAnears divoyrévery eon TOV THS BovAjs danperyy. 
ws 6€ mapeyeveto, eyevi On oupToatapxos, Tod 
KekAnKOTOS dnAovere KaraaTHioavros, és brreypa~ 
ETO Tupavvidos apxyv: exéAcvoe yap H mivew 7 
Kkaraxetobou Tis xepahis. ToTe ev ovv 6 *Hu- 
medoKANs novxace: Th 8 vorepaia eloayayov eis 
SucaaTnpiov dméKrewe Karadixdoas dporépous, 
TOV TE KAjropa. Kal TOV GUpTOCIapxYoV. apX? [ev 
obv avT@ THs moAurelas m0€. 

65 Tddw S “Akpwvos Too tarpod TOTOV airodvros 
mapa Ths BovAjs eis KATAoKEUTY TATPWOU [LV}- 
juaros dud, THY ev Tots tarpots akpoTnTa TapeNev 
} "Eurredoxdijs exaidvae, Ta. T° da. mrepl isdTnTOS 
diareyOels Kai Te Kal TovobTov epwtyaas’ “ti § 
emuyparbopuev edeyetov; 7 TobTO; 


dicpov iat pov "Axpwv” ’Akpayavrivov Tarpos "Axpov 
KpUTTEL KpNVvos akpos TmaTpidos akpoTdrns.’ 


twes dé Tov SevVTEpov oTixov ovTW Tpodépovrat, 
> / a tA ” / 
aKpoTtarns Kopupys tUuPos akpos KaTéxer. 
‘ToOTO TWwes Liyswvidov pacwy civar. 
1 § d\d\wv codd.: datahéwy conj. Apelt. 


@ Anth. Plan. v. 4 
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in his account of him, he declined the kingship when 
it was offered to him, obviously because he preferred 
a frugal life. With this Timaeus agrees, at the same 
time giving the reason why Empedocles favoured 
democracy, namely, that, having been invited to dine 
with one of the magistrates, when the dinner had 
gone on some time and no wine was put on the table, 
though the other guests kept quiet, he, becoming 
indignant, ordered wine to be brought. Then the 
host confessed that he was waiting for the servant 
of the senate to appear. When he came he was 
made master of the revels, clearly by the arrangement 
of the host, whose design of making himself tyrant 
was but thinly veiled, for he ordered the guests 
either to drink wine or have it poured over their 
heads. For the time being Empedocles was reduced 
to silence ; the next day he impeached both of them, 
the host and the master of the revels, and secured 
their condemnation and execution. This, then, was 
the beginning of his political career. 

Again, when Acron the physician asked the council 
for a site on which to build a monument to his father, 
who had been eminent among physicians, Empedocles 
came forward and forbade it in a speech where he 
enlarged upon equality and in particular put the 
following question : ‘‘ But what inscription shall we 
put upon it? Shall it be this ? 


Acron the eminent physician of Agrigentum, son of Acros, 
is buried beneath the steep eminence of his most eminent 
native city?” ¢ 


Others give as the second line : 
Is laid in an exalted tomb on a most exalted peak. 


Some attribute this couplet to Simonides. 
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~ ~ , 
66 “Yorepov 8 6 ’EpmedoxAfs Kal 7d TOv xvAtwv 
A 
aOpoiopa KatéAvoe ovveotos él Ern Tpla, WoTE 
o¥ povov jv Tav mAovoiwy, adAAa Kal TOV Ta 
\ 7 a , hs > ~ 4, 
Snpwotiuca Ppovovvtwr. 6 yé Tor Tiparos ev TH va 
lo ‘ 
Kal wB’, moAAdKis yap adtod prnpovever, dyno 
evavtiavy éoxnkevar yuapnv adrov’ TH moAreia 
paivesOar <éoTw>* tov 8 addaldova Kat pidavrov 
ev TH Troinaes [dou Tis av ]* Pyot yodv, 

U > > A ie ea 6 A + ) 4 \ 
xaiper’> éyw 8 dpiv Peds duBporos, oder OvyTos 
mwAchat, 

a > 
kal Ta €€fs. Kal’ dv S€ xpdovov éemedjuer OAvp- 
miaow, emotpopys n€votto mAciovos, wore pn- 
devos érépov pveiav yivecDar ev tals dutAtats 
TooavTnv conv *Eumedordéovs. 
oe Ah lol > / > 
67 “Yorepov pevto. tod “Axpadyavtos oik<t>.lo- 
pevov,® avréaTnoav adtob TH Kalddw ot Tay éxOpav 
andyovou diomep eis IleAomévvncoy dmoywpyoas 
ereAc¥Tyoev. od mapiKe 8 obdé TobTov 6 Tiwwv, 
> > @Q? > a , , 
GAN 88° adrob Kabdmrerar Aéywv: 
\ > A 
Kat “EurredoxdAfs ayopaiwy 

{ \ eer ? Se ” , EY 4 

nKNTHS eTEwv: Oca 5° eobeve, Togaa Sueirev, 

> ant a“ / - Late) \ 

apya@v Os® diOynk’ apyas éemidevéas ddAAwv. 
Tlepi Se tod Oavarov diddopds éorw adrod Adyos. 
1 After atrdv Diels proceeds: <év> re 77 mohirela <Kal év TH 

mojoe.’ Sov Mey yap pérptov Kal émveckA> palvecOat, Sov dé 
ddrafova kal pidavrov [év TH woujoer]’ Pyaol yodv Krds 
2 &orw add. Richards. ® oikifouévov vulg.: corr. Apelt. 


4 rocodde ethev vulg.: Tooodd’ éeiXev Diels: récca dietrev 
Apelt. 5 doxew, ds Diels. 
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Subsequently Empedocles broke up the assembly 
of the Thousand three years after it had been set 
up, which proves not only that he was wealthy but 
that he favoured the popular cause. At all events 
Timaeus in his eleventh and twelfth books (for he 
mentions him more than once) states that he seems 
to have held opposite views when in public life and 
when writing poetry.* In some passages one may see 
that he is boastful and selfish. At any rate these 
are his words : ® 

All hail! I go about among you an immortal god, no 

more a mortal, etc. 
At the time when he visited Olympia he demanded 
an excessive deference, so that never was anyone 
so talked about in gatherings of friends as Empedo- 
cles. 

Subsequently, however, when Agrigentum came 
to regret him, the descendants of his personal 
enemies opposed his return home; and this was 
why he went to Peloponnesus, where he died. Nor 
did Timon let even him alone, but fastens upon him 
in these words : ¢ 

Empedocles, too, mouthing tawdry verses ; to all that had 


independent force, he gave a separate existence; and the 
principles he chose need others to explain them. 


As to his death different accounts are given. 


@ This emphasis on the political leanings of Empedocles, 
backed by the authority of Timaeus, looks strange after the 
- anecdote, also from Timaeus, of §§ 64, 65, nor is it clear that 
the attack on the close oligarchical corporation of the 
Thousand really took place at a later date (Ucrepov). ‘That 
D. L. is working in two passages of Timaeus, in the second 
of which the first is not pre-supposed, is an obvious sugges- 


tion. 
b Fr. 112, 4 D. ¢ Fr, 42 D. 
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“Hpaxacidns ev yap Ta Tepl THs amvov Sunynod- 
pevos, ws edo€dcbn "Eprredoxdjs | asrooTetAas TV 
vexpav dvOpwrrov Cacav, pqotv 6tt Qvoiay ovv- 
eTéev mpos TO Tlevoudvarros 4 dyp@. ouvereihnyro 

68 O¢ Tov pidov TWES, ev ols kat Iavoavias. cira 
pera TIV edrytay ot pev dAXot xwprobevres av- 
emavovTo, of pev v0 Tots Sévdpous @s dypod Tapa 
KeyLevou, ot 8 omy BovrAowTo, adbros o cee emt 
Tov Tomov éd ovdmep KareKeKAuro. ws o Heepas 
yernbetons efaveornoar, odx nopeOn pdvos. on- 
Toupevou dé Kal TOV olKera@v dvaxpwopevey Kal 
packovTwy py €idevat, eis Tis fn pecwy vuKTa@v 
peovijs drreppeyeDous dcodoar Tpookahovpevns 
"Epmedoxrea, cir’ éeLavactas éwpakevar POs ovpa- 
vuov kal Aapumddeov péyyos, aAXo dé pander Tov O° 
ent TO yevowevw exmrrayevtwv, KataBas 6 Ilavoa- 
vias errepape Twas Cntjoovras. voTtepov Sé exwAve 
mohumpaypovety, doxwv edyfns a&ia cvpBeBynKevar 
Kal Qvew adT@ Seiv Kabarepel yeyovere Oe@. 

69 “Eppummos dé pyar TdvOeudy Twa. * Axpayavrivny 
darn Amopevny bio Tav latpav Depamredoa avrov 
kal dua TodTo TH Ouvaiav émureAciv: Tods dé KAn- 
Bévras elvar mpds tods dydojKovta. “ImmdBoros 
dé dnow e€avacrdvra avrov woevKevar Ws emt 
tiv Airvyy, etra mapayevopuevov emt Tods Kparipas 
Tod mupos evadgobar Kai adavicbivar, BovAdpevov 
THY mept adrod dyunv BeBar@oar te yeydovor Oeds, 
Vorepov bé€ yowobvat, avappumiobetans adrod pds 


@ In the list of the writings of Heraclides of Pontus (see 
v. 86 sqq.) occurs Ilept r&v évy déov, a dialogue on a similar 
subject, if not actually identical, with Hep ris dvov. In the 
latter Pausanias was one of the characters ; see next note. 
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Thus Heraclides,* after telling the story of the 
woman in a trance, how that Empedocles became 
famous because he had sent away the dead woman 
alive, goes on to say that he was offering a sacrifice 
close to the field of Peisianax. Some of his friends 
had been invited to the sacrifice, including Pausanias. 
Then, after the feast, the remainder of the company 
dispersed and retired to rest, some under the trees 
in the adjoining field, others wherever they chose, 
while Empedocles himself remained on the spot 
where he had reclined at table. At daybreak all 
got up, and he was the only one missing. A search 
was made, and they questioned the servants, who 
said they did not know where he was. Thereupon 
someone said that in the middle of the night he 
heard an exceedingly loud voice calling Empedocles. 
Then he got up and beheld a light in the heavens 
and a glitter of lamps, but nothing else. His hearers 
were amazed at what had occurred, and Pausanias 
came down and sent people to search for him. But 
later he bade them take no further trouble, for things 
beyond expectation had happened to him, and it 
was their duty to sacrifice to him since he was now 
a god. 

Hermippus tells us that Empedocles cured 
Panthea, a woman of Agrigentum, who had been 
given up by the physicians, and this was why he 
was offering sacrifice, and that those invited were 
about eighty in number. Hippobotus, again, asserts 
_ that, when he got up, he set out on his way to 
Etna; then, when he had reached it, he plunged 
into the fiery craters and disappeared, his intention 
being to confirm the report that he had become 
a god. Afterwards the truth was known, because 
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TOV KpyTiowv: yardkds yap <iioto dbodetobat. 
mpos TOUO’ 6 Tavoavias avrévey €. 

Awdwpos 8 3 "Edéovos Tept "Avafysavdpov 
yeaa dnow Gre TooTov elnrAwxet, TparyuKov 
aokav todov Kat ceuvnv avakaBwv eoOfra. Tots 
Yedwouvtious eymeaovTos Aowwod dua TAS dro Tob 
TOAPAKELpevou mor a4L08 Svowdlas, Wate Kal adTovds 
pOeipeoIar Kal Tas yuvaitras dvoToKely, emWonoa 
TOV "Eprredoxchéa. Kat Ovo Twas ToTa}Lovs TOV 
ovveyyus emrayayely (tars Samdvats: Kal KaTO- 
pigavra yAvKivar Ta pevpaTta. ovTw oy Anjgavros 
Tov Aoysod Kal T@v Ledwovvtiwy edwxoupevey 
TOTe Tapa T@ TOTOLD, emdavavar Tov *Ep- 
medokA€a: Tovs 6. e€avaoravTas _Tpookuveiv Kal 
mpooedxeobar KaGarepet Oe. Tavrny ovv OéAovTa 
BeBardoa Ty SudAna eis TO mop evahéoba. 
rovtots 8 éevayriotrar Tiwaios, pytads Aéywv ws 
e€exwpnoev eis [eAomévyncov deal TO ovvodov odK 
eravijAdev obev adrod Kal 77) Tedevryy adnAov 
eivat. mpos be TOV “Hpaxretdnv Kat €€ dvduatos 
mouetrat THY avrippnow ev TH vO’> Lupaxdoidv te 
yap elvar tov Wevowdvaxra Kal dypov ovK éxew ev 
“Axpdyavre Havoaviay TE pvnpctov <ay> TmeTFoUn ~ 
Kevat Too pirov, Tovovrou Siadobevros Adyou, 7 
dyaApareoy TH Soniov ota Deod: kal ‘yap mAovotoy 
elvar. “‘m@s odv,' pyalv, “els rods Kpatipas 


4 dvrédeye. The imperfect tense is convincing proof that 
D. L. (or his source) is drawing upon the dialogue, and not 
narrating facts as a historian; D. L. must be giving a large 
extract from the dialogue. Tien Ths damrvou, beginning in the 
second paragraph of § 67. Only D. L. has inserted, in § 69, 
(1) a note from Hermippus and (2) a résumé from Hippobotus 
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one of his slippers was thrown up in the flames; it 
had been his custom to wear slippers of bronze. 
To this story Pausanias is made (by Heraclides) 
to take exception.* 

Diodorus of Ephesus, when writing of Anaximander, 
declares that Empedocles emulated him, displaying 
theatrical arrogance and wearing stately robes. We 
are told that the people of Selinus suffered from 
pestilence owing to the noisome smells from the river 
hard by, so that the citizens themselves perished 
and their women died in childbirth, that Empedocles 
conceived the plan of bringing two neighbouring 
rivers to the place at his own expense, and that by 
this admixture he sweetened the waters. When in 
this way the pestilence had been stayed and the 
Selinuntines were feasting on the river bank, 
Empedocles appeared; and the company rose up 
and worshipped and prayed to him as to a god. 
It was then to confirm this belief of theirs that he 
leapt into the fire. These stories are contradicted 
by Timaeus, who expressly says that he left Sicily 
for Peloponnesus and never returned at all; and 
this is the reason Timaeus gives for the fact that 
the manner of his death is unknown. He replies 
to Heraclides, whom he mentions by name, in his 
fourteenth book. Pisianax, he says, was a citizen 
of Syracuse and possessed no land at Agrigentum. 
Further, if such a story had been in circulation, 
Pausanias would have set up a monument to his 
friend, as to a god, in the form of a statue or shrine, 
for he was a wealthy man. “ How came he,” adds 
Timaeus, “to leap into the craters, which he had 


of the very passage in the dialogue Ilep? 74s davov with which 
D. L. has been dealing in §§ 67-69. 
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yAato dv <w@s> avveyyus dvTwy obdé jvelay Tore 
émerointo; TteteAcdTnKey odv ev Iledomtovvijow. 

72oveev d€ mapadogov tddov attob pn patvecbas- 
pndé yap dAAwy to\Adv.”’ Tovabrd Twa eimav 6 
Tipatos emupéper: “ adda dua mavrés é€orw “Hpa- 
KAeldyns ToLodTos TapadokoAdyos, Kal ex THs ceAjvys 
menTwKevar avOpwrov A€ywr.”’ 

‘InndBotos 5é€ dynow Gru avdpias éeyKexadvp- 
pévos *HurredoxAdous  Exerro mpdtrepov pev ev 
"Axpayavtt, darepov Sé po Tod “Pwpyaiwy Bovrev- 
tnpiov axdAvdos SnAovdte petabévtwy adrov exe? 
‘Papaiwy: ypamtat pev yap eikdves Kal vov 
mepipepovtat. NedvOns 8° 6 Kuluenvos 6 Kai wept 
trav Uvdayopicav eirav dnot Mérwvos tedevri- 
cavros tupavvidos apxnv tropvec$a: eira tov 
*EurredokAda metcar tovs *Axpayavrivovs mav- 
cacba pev T&v oTdoewr, iodryTa dé moduTuKHp 
aoKelv. 

73 “Ere te oAAds t&v moduridwv ampoikovs dap- 
yovoas adTov mpoikicat dua Tov TapovTa TAODTOV: 
510 81) mopddpav te dvadaBety adrov Kal otpdduov 
eriBécbar xpvoobtv, ws DaBwpivos ev *Amouvn- 
povedpaow: ett T euBddas yadKds Kal oréupa 
AcAdixov. Kon te Hv adt@ Babeia nat matdes 
axddovborr Kat adbros del oxvOpwmds ed? évdg 
oyjpatos Hv. Tovodtos 81 mpoyjer, TOV modTov 
evrvyovtTwy Kal TobT’ a€vwodvTwyr otovet Bactrelas 
TWOS mapdonpov. Borepov dé dud Twa Tavyyupw 
TOpevopevov em dyudéns ws els Meoonvnv receiv 
Kal TOV pnpov KAdoaL: voonoavta d ek Tovrov 
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never once mentioned though they were not far off ? 
He must then have died in Peloponnesus. It is not 
at all surprising that his tomb is not found; the 
same is true of many other men.” After urging 
some such arguments Timaeus goes on to say, 
*“* But Heraclides is everywhere just such a collector 
of absurdities, telling us, for instance, that a man 
dropped down to earth from the moon.” 

Hippobotus assures us that formerly there was in 
Agrigentum a statue of Empedocles with his head 
covered, and afterwards another with the head un- 
covered in front of the Senate House at Rome, 
which plainly the Romans had removed to that site. 
For portrait-statues with inscriptions are extant even 
now. Neanthes of Cyzicus, who tells about the 
Pythagoreans, relates that, after the death of Meton, 
the germs of a tyranny began to show themselves, 
that then it was Empedocles who persuaded the 
Agrigentines to put an end to their factions and 
cultivate equality in politics. 

Moreover, from his abundant means he bestowed 
dowries upon many of the maidens of the city who 
had no dowry. No doubt it was the same means 
that enabled him to don a purple robe and over it 
a golden girdle, as Favorinus relates in his Memo- 
rabilia, and again slippers of bronze and a Delphic 
laurel-wreath. He had thick hair, and a train of 
boy attendants. He himself was always grave, and 
kept this gravity of demeanour unshaken. In such 
sort would he appear in public; when the citizens 
met him, they recognized in this demeanour the 
stamp, as it were, of royalty. But afterwards, as 
he was going in a carriage to Messene to attend 
some festival, he fell and broke his thigh; this 
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a SA € \ \ ¢€ , 2 
Tedevr hoa erOv énTa Kat €PdopyjKovTa. elvat 
8 avrob Kal Tdpov € ev Meydpows. 

74 Tlepi be Tay éTaV “ApuororéAns dvadéperar- 
pnot yap exeivos eEjicovT” eT@v avrov TedevTHoae: 
ot de evvéa Kal éKaTov. 7Kpale d€ KaTa THY 
TeTapTnvy Kat dydonkooTiy *OdAvpmidda. Ay- 
pytpios 8 6 Tpoilivios ev tH Kara coduiotav 

/ a ~ A Dae, 

B.iBXiw dnow adrov Kal’ “Opnpov 


¢ / it > AY > > ¢ cal , 
aibdpwevov Bpdyov aimdy ad’ tyndoto Kpaveins 

> Ue] > / \ > mv QS A 
avyev” amoxpeuaca, puynv 8 “Aiddade KaredOetv. 


>; de an ta Th Xr 4 > Ai 
vy d€ TO Tpoeipnuevm TrnAadvyous emoro\iw 
Aéyerar adrov «is OdAarrav bo yrpws dAvcbdvra 
TeAevTHoaL. Kal Tatra pev Tept TOO Davadrov Kai 
TooavTa. 

Depera d€ Kat Tp@v eis avrov ev TH Tlappérpw 
OKWITLKOV Lev, TOUTOV 5° Exov TOV TpOoTOV: 


mw Kal oU mor, "HumeddkAes, Sieph ddoyl cpa 
Kabypas 
lol > \ / ” > / 
mop amd KpnTnpay exmes abavdreov: 
odk epew 8 bt cavTov eka Bares € es poov Airyns, 
GANG Aabety eOdAwY Eurreces odK eOeAwv. 


Kat aAXo: 


val pny "Eurredoxdja Bavetvy Adyos ds ToT” dudéns 
EKTTEGE wat pnpov KAdooaro Sefvrepov- 

el Sé updos KpyTHpas eorAato Kal mie TO Hv, 
mas av er ev Meydpois Seixvuto Tobde Taos; 


76 °KddKxe 8 adr@ 7d8e° oTouxeta, bev elvau TérTapa, 


mp, ddwp, viv, agpa: Dirlav &? i ovyKpiverat Kal 
eikos @ Suaxpiverar. dna 8 ovtTw* 
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brought an illness which caused his death at the age 
of seventy-seven. Moreover, his tomb is in Megara. 

As to his age, Aristotle’s account is different, for 
he makes him to have been sixty when he died ; 
while others make him one hundred and nine. He 
flourished in the 84th Olympiad. Demetrius of 
Troezen in his pamphlet Against the Sophists said of 
him, adapting the words of Homer ? : 


He tied a noose that hung aloft from a tall cornel-tree and 
thrust his neck into it, and his soul went down to Hades. 


In the short letter of Telauges which was mentioned 
above ¢ it is stated that by reason of his age he 
slipped into the sea.and was drowned. Thus and 
thus much of his death. 

There is an epigram of my own on him in my 
Pammetros in a satirical vein, as follows @: 

Thou, Empedocles, didst cleanse thy body with nimble 
flame, fire didst thou drink from everlasting bowls.¢ I will 
not say that of thine own will thou didst hurl thyself into 
the stream of Etna; thou didst fall in against thy will when 
thou wouldst fain not have been found out. 


And another /: 


Verily there is a tale about the death of Empedocles, how 
that once he fell from a carriage and broke his right thigh. 
But if he leapt into the bowls of fire and so took a draught 
of life, how was it that his tomb was shown still in Megara ? 


His doctrines were as follows, that there are four 
elements, fire, water, earth and air, besides friendship 
by which these are united, and strife by which they 
are separated. These are his words 9 : 


@ 444-441 B.C. > Od. xi. 278. ¢ viii. 35. 
@ Anth. Pal. vii. 123. e i.e. the craters of Etna. 
fF Anth. Pal. vii. 124. 9 Fr. 6D. 
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Leds aipys “Hpn te pepéoBvos 70° A idwreds 
Nijotis 0, 9 Saxpvous Téyyer Kpovvwpua Bporerov: 
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La A / / > > a 4 
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+ > Ss An: Ds rsh, / ih, ” 
adore 5° ad dix’ Exacta hopedweva Neixeos exer. 
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TAS oeAnvns peilen Ty dé ceAjvynv SioKoedh, 
avrov d€ Tov ovpavov KpvaTadroed7. Kal TH 
puynv mavrota «ldn CwHwv Kat duta@v éevdvecbar: 

not yoov: 


70 yap mor’ eye yevouny Kodpos TE Kop) TE 
dpvos T° olwvds te Kat e€ados eprrupos* ixOus. 


Ta pev odv [epi dvcews adr Kat ot Kabappot eis 
em teivovor mevraxvaxinua, 6 dé *larpuxds Adyos 
els ern eEaxdowa. mept d¢€ TOY TpaywdiOv mTpo- 
ELpT/KAJLEV. 


Keg. y’. EITIIXAPMOS 


78 *Emiyappos ‘HAofadobs Kos. eal obros jKovce 
lvfaydpov. Tpunveaios & bmdpywv danvexOn 
Tis Uucedias els Méyapa, evred0ev oe els Lupa- 
Kovoas, as pneu Kal avTos ev Tots ovyypdppwacw. 
Kal adT@ emt Tob avdpidvros émuyéypamtar Td8e° 


+ umopos is found Athenaeus viii. 365. The true reading 
é\oros in Clem, Strom. vi. 24. 
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Shining Zeus and life-bringing Hera, Aidoneus and Nestis, 
who lets flow from her tears the source of mortal life, 


where by Zeus he means fire, by Hera earth, by 
Aidoneus air, and by Nestis water. 

“And their continuous change,” he says, “never 
ceases,’ * as if this ordering of things were eternal. 
At all events he goes on ®: 


At one time all things uniting in one through Love, at 
another each carried in a different direction through the 
hatred born of strife. 


The sun he calls a vast collection of fire and 
larger than the moon ; the moon, he says, is of the 
shape of a quoit, and the heaven itself crystalline. 
The soul, again, assumes all the various forms of 
animals and plants. At any rate he says °: 


Before now I was born a boy and a maid, a bush and a 
bird, and a dumb fish leaping out of the sea. 


His poems On Nature and Purifications run to 
5000 lines, his Discourse on Medicine to 600. Of the 
tragedies we have spoken above. 


Cuarter 3. EPICHARMUS (c. 550-460 B.c.) 


Epicharmus of Cos, son of Helothales, was another 
pupil of Pythagoras. When three months old he was 
sent to Megara in Sicily and thence to Syracuse, 
as he tells us in his own writings. On his statue 
this epigram is written ¢: 


a Fr. 17. 6 D. OE eal tet Ds 
OF tpi hale) ADE @ Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 
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el Te mapadAAdooe dadbwy péyas ddvos aoTpwv 
Kat 7OvTos moTapav peilov’ exer Sdvapyw, 

dhapt tocotrov éyw codia mpoexew *Emixappor, 
ov maTpis eoteddvwo’ ade DUpaonry 

obTos bropvyipata karané)oumev € ev ols puovoroyet, 

yroporoyet, tarpodoyet: Kal mapacr xia, ye ev 

Tots metorous TOV Srropynudarav meTroinkev, ots 

Suacadel 67u EavTod eoTt Ta ovyypdppata. Buodvs 

8 €rn evevyKovta KaTéoTpewev. 


Kedi8’., APXYTAD 


79 "Apyvras Mvncaydpou Tapartivos, ws dé "Apiord- 
€evos, ‘Eoriaiov, Lv@ayopixds Kat adros. obtds 
eorw o [Adtwva puodpevos &° éemiotoAns mapa 
Avovuciov péAdovr’ avapetoOar. ebavpdleto dé 
Kal mapa, TOS moMois emt mao cper Kal 3) 
emacs T&v tokrav eoTparijynce, Tav aAAwv pn 
méov EvLavToo oTpaTnyouvTav dua TO KwAVEWW Tov 
vopov. mpos Ttodrov Kat [Adtwv yéypadev ém- 
oroAds dvo, emevdn)T€p adt@ mpotepos eyeypadet 
TOUTOV TOV TpOTFOV" 

**° Apyvras T1Adreove vyaivew. 

so ‘‘ Kadds Toueels ore amomrepevyas eK Tas d:ppo- 
otlas: Tatra yap adrdés TU emeoraAKas Kal Tol mrept 
Aapiorov dmdyyenov. mept de TOV drropwnpdr ey 
emreweAnOnwes Kal dvi ADopes as Aeveaves kat 
eveTdXopes Tots "OxKdw exydvots. TO peev av 
Ilepi vouw Kat Baordnias Kal “Oovraros Kat Tas 
TH Tavtos yeveovos avrol 7 exowes Kal TW ar- 
eoTdAKapes’ TA Oe Aowra ovror vov ya dSvvaraL 
evpeOjucr, at d€ Ka edpcO7, He Tov.” 
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VIII. 78-80. EPICHARMUS—ARCHYTAS 


If the great sun outshines the other stars, 

If the great sea is mightier than the streams, 
So Epicharmus’ wisdom all excelled, 

Whom Syracuse his fatherland thus crowned. 


He has left memoirs containing his physical, ethical 
and medical doctrines, and he has made marginal 
notes in most of the memoirs, which clearly show 
that they were written by him. He died at the age 
of ninety. 


Cuaprer 4. ARCHYTAS (fourth century B.c.) 


Archytas of Tarentum, son of Mnesagoras or, if 
we may believe Aristoxenus, of Hestiaeus, was 
another of the Pythagoreans. He it was whose 
letter saved Plato when he was about to be put to 
death by Dionysius. He was generally admired for 
his excellence in all fields ; thus he was generalissimo 
of his city seven times, while the law excluded all 
others even from a second year of command. We 
have two letters written to him by Plato, he having 
first written to Plato in these terms : 


«‘ Archytas wishes Plato good health. 

“You have done well to get rid of your ailment, 
as we learn both from your own message and 
through Lamiscus that you have: we attended to 
the matter of the memoirs and went up to Lucania 
where we found the true progeny of Ocellus [to 
wit, his writings]. We did get the works On Lan, 
On Kingship, Of Piety, and On the Origin of the 
Universe, all of which we have sent on to you; but 
the rest are, at present, nowhere to be found; if 
they should turn up, you shall have them.” 
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*0S5e pev 6 “Apydras: 6 S€ TlAdtwv aytem- 
oTé\Aet TobTov TOV TpdTOV" 


“ TlAdtwv *Apyvra ed mpdtrewv. 

«Td pev mapa ood eAPovra tropyypara Oavpa- 
oT@s dopevot Te eAdBopev Kat Tod ypaipavros atra 
hydaOnpev ws ev pdAvoTa, Kat edofev Huty avip 
agvos exelvanv Tév mahaudy Tpoyovay. A€yovrat 
yep On ot  wopes obdto. Mupaio. etvar- obror 3° 
Hoav Tv emt Aaopedovros e€avaotavrwy Tpwwv 
av8pes ayaboi, cos 6 Tapadedopuevos pd00s SdyAot. 
Ta de Tap’ e108 drropvnpwara., Tept wv eméoretas, 
ixavOs ev ovirw exer: ws dé Tote TUyxXdvet ExovTa 
améoTaAkd oor. mepi dé THs dudakts auddrepor 
ovpdwvotuev, WoTe ovdey Set mapaxedeveobar. 
Eppwao.”’ 


Kat dd pev mpos adAjAous atrots €xovow ai 
emoToAat. 

TPeyovace 8 “Apxdtat rérrapes: m™p@ros aires 
obTos, devrepos MouztAnvatos povourds, Tpitos 
Tlepi yewpylas ovyyeypagas, TeTaptos emmy papi 
paromovs. eviot Kal TELTTOV dpxuTexrovd paow, 
ob b pepeTau BuBAtov Ilept ENXavijs apxny exov Tavrny, 
“ rade Tapa Tevpou Kapyydoviov OujKouoa. Tept 
b¢ Tod povaucod pepeTau Kal TOE, W as dverdiLomevos 
emt TO py eEaxovecBat eimor, “Td yap dpyavov 
dep €L00 Suaryeveldpevov Aade?.” 

Tov d¢ Iv8ayopucoy ’Aptorokevds pjor pndérore 
oTparnyooyra aren Ova pOovovpevov 8 dna€ éx- 
Xwphoa Tis orparnyias Kal Tovs adtika Andbjvac. 

dros mp@ros To pnyavia Tats pabnparucais 
mpooxpnadpevos apyais peOddevoe Kal mpAros 
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This is Archytas’s letter; and Plato’s answer is as 
follows : 

“Plato to Archytas greeting. 

“T was overjoyed to get the memoirs which you 
sent, and I am very greatly pleased with the writer 
of them ; he seems to be a right worthy descendant 
of his distant forbears. They came, so it is said, 
from Myra, and were among those who emigrated 
from Troy in Laomedon’s time, really good men, 
as the traditional story shows. Those memoirs of 
mine about which you wrote are not yet in a fit 
state ; but such as they are I have sent them on to 
you. We both agree about their custody, so I need 
not give any advice on that head. Farewell.” 


These then are the letters which passed between 
them. 

Four men have borne the name of Archytas: 
(1) our subject; (2) a musician, of Mytilene; 
(3) the compiler of a work On Agriculture; (4) a 
writer of epigrams. Some speak of a fifth, an archi- 
tect, to whom is attributed a book On Mechanism 
which begins like this : “* These things I learnt from 
Teucer of Carthage.” A tale is told of the musician 
that, when it was cast in his teeth that he could not 
be heard, he replied, ‘‘ Well, my instrument shall 
speak for me and win the day.” 

Aristoxenus says that our Pythagorean was never 
defeated during his whole generalship, though he once 
resigned it owing to badfeeling against him, whereupon 
the army at once fell into the hands of the enemy. 

He was the first to bring mechanics to a system 
by applying mathematical principles; he also first 
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Kinow Spyavucny Svaypdppare YEWMETPLK@ TOT 
WY4YE, Oud. Ths Touts Too Tpucvlivdpov dvo 
peéoas ava Adyov AaBeiy Cnrayv els TOV TOO KuBov 
SuTacvacpov. Kav yewpetpia mpOtos KvBov <dpev, 
as dnot [Adrwr év [odureia. 


Ked. «’. AAKMAION 


"AAkpaiwy Kpotwudrns. Kat otros Iv6a- 
yopov SinKkovoe: Kal Ta mAcloTd ye tarpuKa Aé€yen, 
ouws S€ Kal duotoroyet eviore A€ywv “ dVo Ta 
TOAAG éot. TOV avOpwTivwr.’ SoKel 5é mpATos 
duatKov Aoyov ovyyeypapevat, Kaba. por Oa- 
Bwpivos év Ilovrodamh toropig, Kat THY oEeArvyy 
KabdArov' <te Ta drrép> TavTyy Exew aldiov dvow. 

"Hy oe TecpiBov vids, Ws avTos evapydojevos 
Too ovyypdypares dnow: “’AAKpaiwy Kpo- 
Teovujrns Tdde éAcEe Hexpifov_ vlos Bporivay 
kal Adovru kat BabvArw- ‘ sept TOV apavewy, Tepe 
tov Ovytav cadijveray pev Deot EXOT, ws 8 

dvOpesrrous TexpalpecOar’ ’ Kal Ta €&fs: egy be 
Kal THY poxmy addvatov, Kat KweicPa. avrnpy 
avvexes Ws TOV HALO. 


Keg. 5’. IMMAZOS 


“Inmacos “Meramovrivos Kall adTos Ilvbayopucds. 
epn Sé xpdvov wpionevoy iva THs Tod Kdopou 


1 xa8ddov] kal Oddov dubitanter Apelt, coll. ii. 9: post 
KaOddov <re Ta Uarep> inseruit Diels: 6dov rdv odpavdy Zeller. 


« Cf.T. L. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, i. 246-249. 
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VIII. 83-84. ALCMAEKON—HIPPASUS 


employed mechanical motion in a geometrical 
construction, namely, when he tried, by means of a. 
section of a half-cylinder, to find two mean pro- 
portionals in order to duplicate the cube2 In 
geometry, too, he was the first to discover the cube, 
as Plato says in the Republic. 


Cuapter 5. ALCMAEON 


Alemaeon of Croton, another disciple of Pythagoras, 
wrote chiefly on medicine, but now and again he 
touches on natural philosophy, as when he says, 
“Most human affairs’ go in pairs.” He is thought 
to have been the first to compile a physical treatise, 
so we learn from Favorinus in his Miscellaneous 
History ; and he said that the moon <and> generally 
<the heavenly bodies> are in their nature eternal. 

He was the son of Pirithous, as he himself tells us 
at the beginning of his treatise*: ‘‘ These are the 
words of Alcmaeon of Croton, son of Pirithous, 
which he spake to Brotinus, Leon and Bathyllus : 
‘Of things invisible, as of mortal things, only the 
gods have certain knowledge; but to us, as men, 
only inference from evidence is possible,’ and so on,” 
He held also that the soul is immortal and that it 
is continuously in motion like the sun. 


Cuapter 6.. HIPPASUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Hippasus of Metapontum was another Pythagorean, 
who held that there is a definite time which the 


> 528 B. ¢ Fr. 1 Diels. 
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pueraBorjs Kal memepacpevov elvar TO Tay Kal 
deuKivyrov. 

Ona 8 avrov Anpyrptos ev ‘Operdpoes pondev 
Karadurety ody ypapipi.a.. yeyovace s “Inmacot duo, 
obrés TE Kal ETepos yeypa cos ev mévte BuBXlows 
Aakdvev roditelav: jv S€ Kal adros Adkwv. 


Keg. £’, DIAOAAOS 


DiAcAaos Kpotwridryns Tvbayopixds. mapa rov- 
tov IAdrwv wvyjcacba ta BiBria ra Lv@ayopuxa 
Aiwn ypader. érededra S€ vopobeis emitibecban 
TUpavVioL. Kal HUdv €oTw eis avdTov- 


Thy vrovovay mao. pdAvoTa Aéyw Oepamevew- 
el yap | Kal pur) Spas, adda Soxeis, druxeis. 
ovTw kat DiAddaov aveire Kporwy MOTE TATPN, 

ds pw edoke Oerew SHua TUpavvov exew. 


85 Aoxe 3 adres TdvTa avayKn Kal dappovia 
yivecOar. Kat THY yay Kwetobar Kata KvKAov 
mp@tov etimeiv: of 8 ‘IKéray <tov> Lupakdarov 
pacw. 

Teéypage dé BuBXlov eV, & now “Eppumrros 
deyew Twa, Trav ovyypa éwv TAdreova. Tov piAd- 
codov Tapayevopevov eis LuKeAlav mpos Acoviaroy 
wvyioacba. mapa tdv ovyyevOv tod WiAoddov 


OOF anon 

’ The subject of érededra would naturally be Philolaus, 
and so D. L. understood it; but the original reference was 
clearly to Dion. 

¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 126. 

@ Or in prose: “‘ My chief advice to all men is: to lull 
suspicion to rest. For even if you don’t do something, and 
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changes in the universe take to complete and that 
the All is limited and ever in motion. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name, he left nothing in writing. There were 
two men named Hippasus, one being our subject, and 
the other a man who wrote The Laconian Constitution 
in five books; and he himself was a Lacedaemonian. 


Cuapter 7. PHILOLAUS 
(Perhaps late fifth century) 


Philolaus of Croton was a Pythagorean, and it 
was from him that Plato requests Dion to buy the 
Pythagorean treatises.* He (Dion) was put to death 
because he was thought to be aiming at a tyranny.? 
This is what we have written upon him ¢: 

Fancies of all things are most flattering ; 
If you intend, but do not, you are lost. 
So Croton taught Philolaus to his cost, 
Who fancied he would like to be their king.# 

His doctrine is that all things are brought about 
by necessity and in harmonious inter-relation. He 
was the first to declare that the earth moves in a. 
circle, though some say that it was Hicetas of 
Syracuse. 

He wrote one book, and it was this work which, 
according to Hermippus, some writer said that 
Plato the philosopher, when he went to Sicily to 
Dionysius’s court, bought from Philolaus’s relatives 


people fancy you do, it is ill for you. So Croton, his native 
land, once put Philolaus to death, fancying he wished to 
haye a tyrant’s house.” ; 

¢ 4.e. round the central fire. See T. L. Heath, Aristarchus, 


187 sqq. 
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apyupiov °AdcEavdpwav pvav TeTTApaiovTa. Kab 
evTed0ev perayeypapevar TOV Tiyatov. erepou de 
Aéyovat TOV IlAdrava AaBetv avrd, mapa Avovuciou 
TOparTnod|Levov éx ths puvdakhs veaviokov am- 
nypevov t&v Tob DidoAdov pabyrav. 

Todrov once Anpytpios €v ‘Oped pous T™p@Tov 
exdodvar TOV Tlubayopuccay <BiBrjo Kal emuyparpat > 
Tlept dvoews, Ov aipx oe * a pvous oi ev TO 
Koop dppdxOn e€ dareipeov TE Kal TepawovTow 
Kat 6Aos 6 KOopos Kal Ta ev aVTO TaVTA.. 


Keg. 7’. EYAOZOS 


86 Evdofos Atoxivou Kvidvos, dotpoddyos, yewpe- 
TPNS; larpds, vopoberns. obros Ta peev YE@PET PLC 
pxvta Sunkovoe, Ta 8° latpuKd Ddvoriwvos TOO 
LikeArwtov, Kala KaddAiwayos ev cots ivaki 
dno. Uwriwy 8 ev tats Aradoxais A€yer Kal 
[lAdtwvos atrov axotoa. yevouevov yap érav 
TpLOv Tov Kal elkoot Kat oTev@s SvaKelwevov 
Kata KAéos TOV LwKpaticdv eis "AOjvas amGpar 
odv McopddovT. TO iatp@, tpehdpevov br’ adrod: 
of dé, Kal maduca ovTa: Kataxybévta 8° cis Tov 
Iletpard sonuepar avievar “AOyvale Kat daxov- 
87 cavTa THY copioTtHv advtshu droorpederw. vo on) 
rs diatpipavTa olkad’ énavedeiv Kat m™pos 
Tov didwy epaviobevra. els Atyurrov amrdpat 
pee Xpvoirmov tod iatpob, ovoratucas péepovra, 


¢ Hermippus (F'.H.G. iii. 42, fr. 25) seems to forget that 
Alexander was not born until after Plato’s death. Cf. vii. 18. 
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for the sum of forty Alexandrine * minas of silver, 
from which also the Timaeus was transcribed. 
Others say that Plato received it as a present for 
having procured from Dionysius the release of a 
young disciple of Philolaus who had been cast into 
prison. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, Philolaus was the first to publish the 
Pythagorean treatises, to which he gave the title 
On Nature, beginning as follows: ‘ Nature in the 
ordered universe was composed of unlimited and 
limiting elements, and so was the whole universe and 
all that is therein.” 


Cuarter 8. EUDOXUS (c. 407-357 B.c.) 


Eudoxus of Cnidos, the son of Aeschines, was an 
astronomer, a geometer, a physician and a legislator. 
He learned geometry from Archytas and medicine 
from Philistion the Sicilian, as Callimachus tells us 
inhis Tables. Sotion in his Successions of Philosophers 
says that he was also a pupil of Plato. When he 
was about twenty-three years old and in straitened 
circumstances, he was attracted by the reputation 
of the Socratics and set sail for Athens with Theo- 
medon the physician, who provided for his wants, 
_ Some even say that he was Theomedon’s favourite. 
Having disembarked at Piraeus he went up every 
day to Athens and, when he had attended the 
Sophists’ lectures, returned again to the port. 
After spending two months there, he went home 
and, aided by the liberality of his friends, he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt with Chrysippus the physician, bear- 
ing with him letters of introduction from Agesilaus 
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map "Aynowdov mpos NexravaBw: tov dé Tots 
icpedow abrov ovoThoa. Kal TétTapas pivas 

\ > ~ / > > 1g / / > 
mpos eviavT@® Siatpixppavr’ adrob. Evpdpevdv 8 
dmyvnv Kat odpdv tiv “Oxraerynpida Katd Twas 
ovyypdiar. evted0ev te yevéoBar ev Kulixw kat 
tH Ulpomovrids codiorevovtay GAAd Kal mapa 
MavowdAdv adixéobar. emer” otrws émavedbetv 
’"AOrjvale, mdavy moddods mepi éavTov €exovTa 
pabnrds, as gpact twes, tbrép tod TAdtwra 
Autfjoa, ote THY apxiv adrov tapeTéepiparo. 
twes S€ dact Kal ovprdovov exovTe TH TAdTwue 
advrov THY HutKUKALoy KaTdKALow, TOAADY dvTwY, 
> z \ > > \ / ¢ 7A 
elonyjoacba. dyot 8° adrov Nexdwaxos o *Apu- 
ototéAous TiHv ydoviv- A€yew TO ayabbv. ar- 
ed€x0n 87) ev TH maTpidu peyadoTiuws, ws TO ye 

\ > ~ / /, a > A ‘ 
mept avtod ydiopa yevdouevov SndAot. adAAa Kal 

\ a_ >? / ? é: / 
mapa Tots “KAAnow émupavéoratos eyéveTo, ypaibas 
Tots (dtous moAitais vopous, ws pyow “Eppuzos 
év tetaptyn Ilepi r&v émra ooddv, Kal dotpo- 
Aoyovpeva Kal yewpeTpovueva Kal eTep’ arta 
a€idroya. 

"Eoye 5€ Kal Ovyarépas tpets, "Axrida, DiA- 
rida, Acddida. dyot 3 adrov *Eparoobévns ev 
a \ / \ ~ / a 
tots [Ipods Barwva cat Kuvadv duadoyous ovvbetva: 
of dd, yeypadevar ev Alyurrious TH aita&v dwvh, 
Totrov Se pelepunvevoarvra éxdobvar tots “EAAnot. 
, , / ¢ > / t 
TovTov dijKovoe Xpvowrmos 6 *Epivew Kvidios 
Td Te Tept Oedv Kal Kdopov Kal THY pLeTEwpo- 


2 The suggestion of hostile relations is held to be without 
foundation both by Tannery, Astronomie ancienne, p. 296, 
note 4, and T. L. Heath, Aristarchus, p. 192. 

» The reference is to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
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to Nectanabis, who recommended him to the priests. 
There he remained one year and four months with 
his beard and eyebrows shaved, and there, some say, 
he wrote his Octaéteris. From there he went to 
Cyzicus and the Propontis, giving lectures; after- 
wards he came to the court of Mausolus. Then at 
length he returned to Athens, bringing with him a 
great number of pupils : according to some, this was 
_ for the purpose of annoying Plato, who had originally 
passed him over. Some say that, when Plato gave 
a banquet, Eudoxus, owing to the numbers present, 
introduced the fashion of arranging couches in a 
semicircle. Nicomaclius, the son of Aristotle, 
states that he declared pleasure to be the good? 
He was received in his native city with great honour, 
proof of this being the decree concerning him. 
But he also became famous throughout Greece, as 
legislator for his fellow-citizens, so we learn from 
Hermippus in his fourth book On the Seven Sages, and 
as the author of astronomical and geometrical 
treatises and other important works. 

He had three daughters, Actis, Philtis and Delphis. 
Eratosthenes in his writings addressed to Baton 
tells us that he also composed Dialogues of Dogs ; 
others say that they were written by Egyptians in 
their own language and that he translated them and 
published them in Greece. Chrysippus of Cnidos, 
the son of Erineus, attended his lectures on the 
gods, the world, and the phenomena of the heavens, 


(i. 12, 1101 b 27; x. 2, 1172 b 9 sq.). That Nicomachus 
wrote the treatise called after him was a common error into 
which Cicero also fell (De jin. v. § 12). 
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Aoyoupevwr, Ta 8° iatpixa rapa Didvotiwvos Tod 
ukeAwwTov. 

Karedure dé Kal Srropwy para KdAMoTa. Tovrov 
yeyove Trais _Aptorayopas, od Xpvowr7os “AeBXiov 
pabnrns, od Ta Oeparredpara. eperaut Oparikda, 
Tov puoucdy Jewpnudtrwv [rav] bro Tiv Sidvovay 
avTod mecdvTwv. 

90 Teydvact om Evsofou Tpets* adros obdros, ETEpos 
*Pddios toropias yeypapes, TpiTos Luceduorns 
qWats Ayaborhéous, TOLNTHS Kwpmotas, piKkas 
éEAw@y aoTuKas jmev Tpets, Anvaikas dé Tere, Kaba. 
pnow “AzroAAodwpos € ev Xpovixois. evpiokopev dé 
Kal aAdov tarpov Kvbwy, mept od onow Evdofos 
ev Tis mepLodwp ws ely TapayyedAwr aet ouvexes 
Kwely Ta ap Opa maon yupvacia, adAa Kal Tas 
aicbrjces 6 opotws. 

‘O oe adros gov Tov Kyidvov Evdogov aKkpdoat 
KaTa THY TpiTny Kal éKxatooTHy “OdAvumidda, 
evpely Te TA Tepl Tas KapTUAaS ypappds. ére- 
Acdrnoe 5é Tpirov dywv Kal mevTnKooToV Eros. 
ore dé ovveyévero ev Aiytntw Xovotdidi Td 
‘“HAtouroXitrn, 6 *Amis adrod Ooipariov sepi- 
ehixpjoaro. evdofov obv adrov add’ dAvyoxpdviov 
é acav ot tepets eocobat, Kala dyor DaBwpivos 
ev ’Avropynpovetpacw. 

9 © "Kote dé Kal gee els avTov ovTwWS orOk, 

ev Méudet Adyos eativ mpopabety Thy ioinv 

Evdogdv MoTE Lotpav Tapa Tob KadduKépw 

tavpov. Kovdev eAcEev: Bot yap md0ev Aovos; 


@ The wording suggests that this physician’s name was not 
Eudoxus, but rather Chrysippus. He may have been the 
Chrysippus of Cnidos mentioned supra, vii. 186 (¢f. Wilamo- 
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while in medicine he was the pupil of Philistion the 
Sicilian. 

Eudoxus also left some excellent commentaries. 
He had a son Aristagoras, who had a son Chrysippus, 
the pupil of Aéthlius. To this Chrysippus we owe a 
medical work on the treatment of the eye, specula- 
tions upon nature having occupied his mind. 

Three men have borne the name of Eudoxus: 
(1) our present subject ; (2) a historian, of Rhodes ; 
(3) a Sicilian Greek, the son of Agathocles, a comic 
poet, who three times won the prize in the city 
Dionysia and five times at the Lenaea, so we are 
told by Apollodorus in his Chronology. We also find 
another physician of Cnidos mentioned by Eudoxus 4 
in his Geography as advising people to be always 
exercising their limbs by every form of gymnastics, 
and their sense-organs in the same way. 

The same authority, Apollodorus, states that 
Eudoxus of Cnidos flourished about the 103rd 
Olympiad,’ and that he discovered the properties 
of curves. He died in his fifty-third year. When 
he was in Egypt with Chonuphis of Heliopolis, the 
sacred bull Apis licked his cloak. From this the 
priests foretold that he would be famous but short- 
lived, so we are informed by Favorinus in his 
Memorabilia. 

There is a poem of our own upon him, which runs 
thus ¢: . 

It is said that at Memphis Eudoxus learned his coming 


- fate from the bull with beautiful horns. No words did it 
utter ; for whence comes speech to a bull? Nature did not 


witz, Antig. v. Kar. 324-326) ; see, however, Pauly-Wissowa, 


s.v. Chrysippos, 15 and 16. a 
> 368-364 B.c. ¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 744. 
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duos odk eOwKe poaxw Adrov "Amide ordpua. 

\ 2 be \ 4 A > / / 
mapa 8 avrov réxpios otras eAtypyjoaro aToAny, 
mpofavas tobro diudaoKwv, “Amodvcn Biornv 
dcov oUmw. 610 Kal ot Taxéws HAVE pdpos, 
dexaKis mevT emt tpicoats éovddvTt IXevddas. 


Totrov avri Evdd€ou “Evdo€ov éxdAovv dia tiv 
AapmpoTyTa THs PHuns. 

*"Ezresd) S€ aept tav €dMoyipwv Iv0ayopiucadv 
dteAnAVOapev, viv yon Tepl THSv omopddnv, ws 
pact, SuarexPduev- Acxréov dé mpa&tov epi 
*HpakaAcirov. 
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provide the young bull Apis with a chattering tongue. But, 
standing sideways by him, it licked his robe, by which it 
plainly prophesied “ you shall soon die.” Whereupon, soon 
after, this fate overtook him, when he had seen fifty-three 
risings of the Pleiades. 

Eudoxus used to be called Endoxos (illustrious) 
instead of Eudoxus by reason of his brilliant 
reputation. 

Having now dealt with the famous Pythagoreans, 
let us next discuss the so-called “ sporadic ”’ philo- 
sophers. And first we must speak of Heraclitus. 
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0) 
Ked. a’. HPAKAEITOX 


1 “Hpdaicdevros BAdowvos 7 th as TWES, “Hpdxwvtos? 
"Edéowos. obTos HKpale pev KATA THY evdrny Kal 
éfqcoorny "Odvpredda.. peyaddodpar be yeyove 
Tap” ovtwaod? Kal dmepomrys, os Kal €k TOO 
ovyypapparos avToo dip rov, ev @ $n ou, “* qoAv- 
pabin voov® ov dwddoxen: ‘HotoSov yap dv edidage 
kal vbayopyy, abris TE Bevopaved Te kat “Exa- 


Tatov. é: elvaw yap’ ‘&y TO  copov, emtoracbat 
yropny, oTén exvPéepynce mavra. dud, mavrov. a 
cov Te “Opnpov édackey adfwov ek T&v aywvwv 


exBaArcoOar Kat pamilecBa, Kat *Apyidroxov 
Opmotws. 

2 "Ekeye be Kat “ bBpw xpr oBevvivan paMov 3 
mupKainy ° Kat “ wayeoBau xen TOV Ofwov Umep 
Too VOpov oKworrep TetXEos.» " Kadamrerat dé Kal 
tov “Kdeciwy emt t@ Tov éraipov éxBadciv ‘Epyd- 


1 jpaxlovros F, but ijpaxtwyros BP, whence Bechtel restores 
TPIT is 


2 ydov éxew Athen. xiii. p. 610 B; Clem. Strom. i. 19, p. 373. 
3 éxwomep Telxeos Diels, 


@ 504-500 B.c. 


> The biographers used by our author laid evident stress 
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Cuapter 1. HERACLITUS 


Heractitus, son of Bloson or, according to some, of 
Heracon, was a native of Ephesus. He flourished in 
the 69th Olympiad.* -He was lofty-minded beyond 
all other men,? and over-weening, as is clear from 
his book in which he says: “ Much learning does 
not teach understanding ; else would it have taught 
Hesiod and Pythagoras, or, again, Xenophanes and 
Hecataeus.”’* For “this one thing is wisdom, to 
understand thought, as that which guides all the 
world everywhere.” 4 And he used to say that 
“Homer deserved to be chased out of the lists and 
beaten with rods, and Archilochus likewise.” @ 
Again he would say: “There is more need to 
extinguish insolence than an outbreak of fire,” / 
and “ The people must fight for the law as for city- 
walls.” 2 He attacks the Ephesians, too, for banish- 
ing his friend Hermodorus : he says : “The Ephesians 
on this characteristic of the Ephesian, for §$ 1-3 (excepting 
two fragments cited in § 2) dwell on this single theme. As 
to the criticism of Pythagoras cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 


129 s.f., who, dealing with chronology, says that Heraclitus 
was later than Pythagoras, for Pythagoras is mentioned by 


him. ¢ Fr. 40 D., 16 B. 
4 Fy, 41 D., 19 B. e Fr. 42 D., 119 B. 
t Fr. 43 D., 103 B. 9 Fr. 44 D., 100 B. 
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Swpov, ev ols dnow, “ akvov "Egeoious 7Bndov 
drroBaveiv" maou Kat Tots avjBous TH mohw KaTa- 
Airreiv, oirwes ‘Eppcdwpov avdpa. € ewuT dy ovnLaTov 
e¢BaAov A€yovres, “Hyuewv pndé els dvitoTos €oTw* 
El O€ TLS TowbTos, day TE Kal per” adAwv.” 
a€vovpuevos 6 Kal vopovs Oetvar mpos avTav 
brrepetoe Oud TO 781, Kexpariobat TH Tovnpd 
8 moditeia THY TOAW. dvaxwpijoas 5° eis TO tepov 
THS "Apréuidos pera. TaY Traldwy notpaydArle: 
mepLoTdvT@y 8 adrov TOV "Egeoiov, “ai, @ 
Kakvorot, Oavpalere;”’ elmev: “7 od Kpetrtov 
Toto Tovey 7) pel” Hudv troArrevecOar; ”’ 

Kat rédos pucavOpwmijcas Kat éxmatioas ev 
Tois dpeot SinTaro, 7Oas oiTovpevos Kat Boravas. 
Kal pevTo. Kal dua ToOTO mepiTpamrels «is Vdepov 
KaThAdev eis doTtv Kal TOv iaTpav aiviypaTwdas 
emuvOdveto el Svvaw7”. ef emrouBptas ax pov 
moujoa Tav de pay oUvLevTw, adrov eis Bov- 
ordowov Karopv&as TH TOV Bodiraw adéa TpAmuoev 
eCarpuobjcecbar. ovdey 8 dviwy 0d8 odtws, 
ereAcdTa Biods ern éEjKovta. 

4 Kai €orw eis adrov judy ottws éxov: 


moAAdKus ‘HpakAeitov eBavpaca., TOs Tote TO Civ 
de SvavTAjoas Svopopos clr’ eOavev- 

capa yap apdevoaca Kae) vooos voare peyyos 
eoPfecev ev BAchdpors Kal oKdTov HydyeTo. 


“Eppiimrmos dé pyoe Aéyew adrov Tots tarpois 
el Tis Svvarat <a> eVTEpa Kewdoas TO vypov 
eEcpdoat ameumévtwy dé, Ocivar adrov eis Tov 


1 So Cie. Tuse. v. 105 ** morte multandos,” but dmdyEa- 
cba Strabo xiv. 25, p. 642, Musonius ap. Stob. Fl. xl. 9, 
lamblichus, De vit. Pyth. 30, §173 ed. Westermann, 
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would do well to end their lives, every grown man 
of them, and leave the city to beardless boys, for 
that they have driven out Hermodorus, the worthiest 
man among them, saying, ‘We will have none 
who is worthiest among us ; or if there be any such, 
let him go elsewhere and consort with others.’ ”’4 
And when he was requested by them to make laws, 
he scorned the request because the state was already 
in the grip of a bad constitution. He would retire 
to the temple of Artemis and play at knuckle-bones 
with the boys; and when the Ephesians stood 
round him and looked on, “‘ Why, you rascals,” he 
said, “ are you astonished? Is it not better to do this 
than to take part in your civil life?” 

Finally, he became a hater of his kind and wandered 
on the mountains, and there he continued to live, 
making his diet of grass and herbs. However, when 
this gave him dropsy, he made his way back to the 
city and put this riddle to the physicians, whether 
they were competent to create a drought after heavy 
rain, They could make nothing of this, whereupon 
he buried himself in a cowshed, expecting that the 
noxious damp humour would be drawn out of him 
by the warmth of the manure. But, as even this was 
of no avail, he died at the age of sixty. 

There is a piece of my own about him as follows: 

Often have I wondered how it came about that Heraclitus 
endured to live in this miserable fashion and then to die. 
For a fell disease flooded his body with water, quenched the 
light in his eyes and brought on darkness. 

Hermippus, too, says that he asked the doctors 
whether anyone could by emptying the intestines 
draw off the moisture ; and when they said it was 


@ Fr, 121 D., 114 B. 6 Anth. Pal. vii. 127. 
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nAvov Kat kehevew TOUS maidas BoXirots Kata- 
MAATTELW* ovr 57) KaTaTeLvopMEvov devTepatov 
tehevtjoa Kal BapOivar ev TH ayopa. NedvOns 
oe 6 Kolucnvds enor py) Suv Bevr” adrov azro- 
omdoa Ta PdAtra peivar Kal dua THY peTaBoArv 
ayvorbevta KvvoBpwrov yeveoBar. 

5 Téyove 5€ Oavydovos éx maidcov, OTE Kal véos 
av epacke pondev <idévar, téhews peevrou yevopLevos 
TavT eyvwKevar. Tove T ovdevds, an’ avTov 
epn diljoacBar Kat pabetv Tava. map éavTod. 
Looriov d€ pnow elpn Kevan Twas Eevopdvous 
avrov den Koevan’ Aéyew TE "Aplotava € ev T® Lepi 
‘“Hpakdeirov Kal tov vdepov adrov Beparev0 var, 
amofavety & adAAn voow, TobTo Sé Kat ‘ImmdBords 
pot. 

To de | Pepopevov avdToo BuBriov €oTl pev amo 
Too OVVEXOVTOS Tepi picews, SujpyTae oe eis 
Tpets Adyous, els Te TOV qepl TOO TavTOs Kal 

6 zodutuKovy Kal DeodAoyiKdv. avéOnke 5° ado eis 
70 Ths “Aprépidos tepdv, Ws ev Twes, emiTyndevoas 
doapéotepov yparsar, dmws of Suvdpevor <povor> 
mpoolorey adT@ Kal pu) ek TOO Syuwddous edKaTa- 
dpdovyntov 7. todrov dé Kat 6 Tipwy troypade 
déywr, 
tots 8° &ve KoKKvaTIs, dxAoAOLSopos ‘HpdkAeitos, 
aiviKT?s GVOpovdE. 

Ocddpactos 5é dnow trod pedayyodlas Ta bev 
qputeAn, ta 8 dAdor’ ddAAws €Exovta -ypadrsar. 
onpuciov 8 adtob THs weyadodpootvys ’Avticbevyns 


* Fr. 101 D., 80 B. > Fr. 43 D. 
© Gf, Il. i, 247, 248. 
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impossible, he put himself in the sun and bade his 
servants plaster him over with cow-dung. Being 
thus stretched and prone, he died the next day 
and was buried in the market-place. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus states that, being unable to tear off the 
dung, he remained as he was and, being un- 
recognizable when so transformed, he was devoured 
by dogs. 

He was exceptional from his boyhood ; for when 
a youth he used to say that he knew nothing, although 
when he was grown up he claimed that he knew 
everything. He was nobody’s pupil, but he declared 
that he “inquired of himself,’ * and learned every- 
thing from himself. ‘Some, however, had said that 
he had been a pupil of Xenophanes, as we learn 
from Sotion, who also tells us that Ariston in his 
book On Heraclitus declares that he was cured of 
the dropsy and died of another disease. And 
Hippobotus has the same story. 

As to the work which passes as his, it is a con- 
tinuous treatise On Nature, but is divided into three 
discourses, one on the universe, another on politics, 
and a third on theology. This book he deposited in 
the temple of Artemis and, according to some,’ he 
deliberately made it the more obscure in order 
that none but adepts should approach it, and 
lest familiarity should breed contempt. Of our 
philosopher Timon ® gives a sketch in these words °: 

In their midst uprose shrill, cuckoo-like, a mob-reviler, 
riddling Heraclitus. 

Theophrastus puts it down to melancholy that 
some parts of his work are half-finished, while 
other parts make a strange medley. As a proof of 
his magnanimity Antisthenes in his Successions of 
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dnow ev Avadoxais: eEKXwphoae yap TASEADD THS 
Baovretas. rooatrny de dogay é Eoxe TO ovyypapja 
ws Kat aipetioras am avrob yevéobat Tovs 
KAnbevras "HpaxAevreious. 

7 “ESdicer oe avre KaboruKds piev Tade* eK TrUpos 
Ta mdvTa ovveoTdvat Kal eis TobTo dva\vecbar 
mavta dé yiveoBar Kal? eiwapperny Kat da Tis 
evavTLodpop.ias nppoobae Ta OvTa’ Kal mdvra 
pox adv elvau Kal Sapovev mAnpn. elpnxe S€ Kal 
Tepl Tov ev Koop OUVLGTAJLEVeY mavT ov malar, 
6TL TE O Atos eoTt TO peyefos oios aiveTaL. 
A€yerar dé Kat “ guyiis welpata iwv ovK av e€- 
eUpolo, mdcav emimopevduevos oddv> otTw Baldy 
Aoyov €xev.”” THY T olnow tepay vooov eAreye Kat 
THv opaow evdeoOa. Aapmpds 7 eviote ev TH 
ovyypdupate Kal cadds éexBadAar, woTe Kal Tov 
vwléoratov padiws yrOvar Kal diapua wuyfs 
AaBeiv- 9 te Bpaxdrns Kal To Bapos THs éppnveias 
aovyKpliTov. 

8 Kai Ta éml pépovs dé adt@ 8 exer TOV Soy- 
pdreoy: mop elvat orouyetov Kal Tupos apoBny Td, 
TdVTA, apace. Kal TUKVHoEL ywWomeEva. oapas 
oe oddev exriBerau. yiveoBat Te wdvTa KaT 
EvayvTuoTynTaA Kal petv Ta oAa 5 MOTapLOB dikny, 
TreTrepavOar Te TO Tay Kal eva elvau KOopov" yev- 
vaobat Te avTov €K TUpOs Kal mahw exrrupodobat 
Kad Twas Tepiddous evaddAa€ Tov ovpmavra. aidva.* 
Toro de yveobon Kal” etwapperny. Tov O€ 
evavTiwv TO peev emt THY yeveow ayov cahetobau 
mOAcwov Kat epw, TO SO emt THY exmUpwow opL0- 


2 Fy, 45 D., 71 B. > Fr, 46 D., 132 B. 
° Of. Fr. 90 D., 22 B. 4 Of. Fr. 80 D., 62 B. 
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Philosophers cites the fact that he renounced his 
claim to the kingship in favour of his brother. So 
great fame did his book win that a sect was founded 
and called the Heracliteans, after him. 

Here is a general summary of his doctrines. 
All things are composed of fire, and into fire they 
are again resolved ; further, all things come about 
by destiny, and existent things are brought into 
harmony by the clash of opposing currents; again, 
all things are filled with souls and divinities. He 
has also given an account of all the orderly happenings 
in the universe, and declares the sun to be no larger 
than it appears. Another of his sayings is: “ Of 
soul thou shalt never find boundaries, not if thou 
trackest it on every path; so deep is its cause.” 4 
Self-conceit he used to call a falling sickness (epilepsy) 
and eyesight a lying sense.? Sometimes, however, 
his utterances are clear and distinct, so that even 
the dullest can easily understand and derive there- 
from elevation of soul. For brevity and weightiness 
his exposition is incomparable. 

Coming now to his particular tenets, we may state 
them as follows: fire is the element, all things are 
exchange for fire and come into being by rarefaction 
and condensation®; but of this he gives no clear 
explanation. All things come into being by conflict 
of opposites, and the sum of things flows like a stream. 
Further, all that is is limited and forms one world. 
And it is alternately born from fire and again 
resolved into fire in fixed cycles to all eternity, and 
this is determined by destiny. Of the opposites 
that which tends to birth or creation is called war 
and strife, and that which tends to destruction by 
fire is called concord and peace.4 Change he called 
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Aoyiav Kal cipnv yy, Kal 77 peraBodrjy odov ave 
KATW, TOV TE KOo}LOv yiveoBat Kat avr. 

9 ITuxvodpevov yap TO Tip evypatveoDac ouviard.- 
puevov Te yiveoBat dup, TIVO pLEVvov be TO dowp els 
ynv Tperreobau- Kal Tavrqy 6d0v emt TO dra elvau. 
maAw TE ot THY viv xetoBa, e€ ts TO dap 
yiveoBau, € ex Oe Tovrou TO Aouad, oxedov TAVTA ETL 
Ty dvabupiacw dvdyoor Thy amo THs Bardens: 
avtn dé coTw 7 emi TO dvw odds. yiveoOar & 
avaluuidcers amd Te yhs Kal Oardrrns, as pev 
Aapmpas Kat Kalapds, ds d€ oxotewds. avEeoIar 
d€ TO pev Top bd TOV Aapmpa@v, TO dé bypov dro 
Tov érépwv. 7d S€ tepiexov dmroidy eatw od dyAot- 
elvat pevTor ev abr oxapas eTEOTPAfLpLEVaS Kara. 
KotAov mpos Huds, ev ais ab porlopévas Tas Aapmpas 
avabupudoers darorehety prdyas, & as elvar Ta dorpa. 

0 Aapmpotatyy Sé elvar tiv Tod HAlov dAdya Kal 
eppoTaTnv. Ta pev yap GA\a dorpa A¢iov 

améxeLv dé ys Kal Sia TobTo ArTov Adpurew Kal 

OdArew, Thy dé ceAjvnv TPOoyeLorepay ovoay 41) 

Oud Tod Kalapod pepeoOau TOTOU. TOV pevrou HAvov 

ev Suavyet Kal cywyel kwetobau Kal ovppretpov 

ag? HOV exew dudoTnua* Tovyaptou paAdAov Dep- 
poaivew TE kal dwtivew. exAeimew te Troy Kal 
oediyny, ave oTpepomeveoy TOV oKapay: Tous TE 

Kara piva ris o¢ uns oXnHaTLoLods yiveoOan 

orpepopuevns ev jabra KaTo peucpov Ths oKxddns. 

Tepay Te deal vUKTO yiveoBar Kal pffvas Kal pas 

erelous Kat _cveaurods: derous Te Kal mvevpata Kal 

Ta Tovrous Gpovd KaTa Tas Siapdpous dvabupudcers. 

TH jeev yap Aapumpav dvabupiacw proywheioay € ev 

TO KVKAW* TOD HAlov Hucpay Trovetv, THY Sé evayriav 
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a pathway up and down, and this determines the 
birth of the world. 

For fire by contracting turns into moisture, and 
this condensing turns into water ; water again when 
congealed turns into earth. This process he calls 
the downward path. Then again earth is liquefied, 
and thus gives rise to water, and from water the rest 
of the series is derived. He reduces nearly every- 
thing to exhalation from the sea. This process is 
the upward path. Exhalations arise from earth as 
well as from sea ; those from sea are bright and pure, 
those from earth dark. Fire is fed by the bright 
exhalations, the moist element by the others. He 
does not make clear the nature of the surrounding 
element. He says, however, that there are in it 
bowls with their concayities turned towards us, in 
which the bright exhalations collect and produce 
flames. These are the stars. The flame of the sun 
is the brightest and the hottest; the other stars 
are further from the earth and for that reason give 
it less light and heat. The moon, which is nearer to 
the earth, traverses a region which is not pure. The 
sun, however, moves in a clear and untroubled region, 
and keeps a proportionate distance from us. That 
is why it gives us more heat and light. Lclipses of 
the sun and moon occur when the bowls are turned 
upwards ; the monthly phases of the moon are due 
to the bowl] turning round in its place little by little. 
Day and night, months, seasons and years, rains and 
winds and other similar phenomena are accounted 
for by the various exhalations. Thus the bright 
exhalation, set aflame in the hollow orb of the sun, 
produces day, the opposite exhalation when it has 


1 xeioOa vulg.: corr. Reiske. 2 xolthw Reiske. 
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> td tf ©) > a \ > A ~ 
emikpatnoacav vuKT arrotedev: Kal eK fev TOD 
lot ~ > 
Aapmpod 7d Oeppov ad&duevov Bépos moveiv, ex 
~ ~ / ~ 
S€ tod oKotewod TO bypov mAcovdlov xemudva 
> / > / \ A \ \ 
amepyaleoOar. axodrovlws S€ rovrois Kal epi 
t&v dArAwv airiodoyet. mepl dé THs yhs oddev 
dmofaiverat mola tis eoTw, add’ ovdé Tepl TaY 
oxapav. Kal Tara pev Hv adT@ 7a SoKxodvTa. 
S\ N \ , » pes > \ a 
Ta dé mept LwKpdtovs Kat doa evtvywv TO 
ovyypdmpatt elmot, Kouioaytos Edpimidov, Kala 
now ’Apiotwr, év T@ TmEpt UwKparovs cipjKapev. 
12 VéAevKos pevtor dyolv 6 ypaypartiucos Kpdotawvd. 
twa totopely ev TH KaraxodAvpbytH Kpdryra twa 
mpatov eis THY “EXAdda Kopicat TO BiBAtov- <édv> 
\ > ral , \ a A “a 
Kat eimety AnXiov twos Sdetc8ar KodAvpBytod, ds 
ovk aromvuynoeTat ev adT@. emtypdpovor 9 abr@ 
ot pev Movoas, of dé Ilepi ddoews, Arddoros dé 
> \ bb \ N ij 
axpiBés oldkiopa mpos oTabp7v Biov, 


GAXor yoonov” HOA, <tod & 6Aov> Kdapov TpdTw 
évds Te Evutrdvtwv te. gact 8 adrov epwrn- 
b&ra Sia Ti owrd, ddvar “iv” dpets AadAjre.” 
erd0noe 5° attod Kat Aapetos peracyety Kal 

eypaisev de mpos adTov: 
13“ Baoweds Aapetos matpos ‘Yordomew ‘Hpddeu- 
tov "Eddovov coddov avdpa mpooayopever yaipew. 
“ KaraBéBAnoa Adyov Ilepit Picews dvovdnrdv 


1 cat yvduov’ 70Gv, <Kal Kaddvy> Kbcpmor Tpomwv évds Te 
cuumdvrwy te Diels. 


aiid, - 
> Plato, alluding to Heraclitus, speaks of ‘‘ Ionian Muses ”’ 
(Soph. 242 2). He is followed by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. v. 9, 682 P. al yodv "Iddes Modoa Stappydny dé-yover), 
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got the mastery causes night ; the increase of warmth 
due to the bright exhalation produces summer, where- 
as the preponderance of moisture due to the dark 
exhalation brings about winter. His explanations 
of other phenomena are in harmony with this. He 
gives no account of the nature of the earth, nor even 
of the bowls. These, then, were his opinions. 

The story told by Ariston of Socrates, and his 
remarks when he came upon the book of Heraclitus, 


~ which Euripides brought him, I have mentioned 


in my Life of Socrates.* However, Seleucus the 
grammarian says that a certain Croton relates in 
his book called The Diver that the said work of 
Heraclitus was first brought into Greece by one 
Crates, who further said it required a Delian diver 
not to be drowned in it. The title given to it by 
some is The Muses,® by others Concerning Nature ; 
but Diodotus calls it ¢ 
A helm unerring for the rule of life; 

others “a guide of conduct, the keel of the whole 
world, for one and all alike.” We are told that, 
when asked why he kept silence, he replied, ““ Why, 
to let you chatter.” Darius, too, was eager to make 
his acquaintance, and wrote to him as follows ¢: 


“ King Darius, son of Hystaspes, to Heraclitus the 


_ wise man of Ephesus, greeting. 


“You are the author of a treatise On Nature which 


and possibly, as M. Ernout thinks, by Lucretius, i. 657, where 
“ Musae’’ is the ms. reading. But ¢f. Lachmann, ad loc. 

¢ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 287. 

@ The request of Darius is mentioned by Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 65 ofros Bacoihéa Aapetov rapaxadodyra Hrew els 
Ilépoas drepetdev. The story is not made more plausible by 
the two forged letters to which it must have given rise. 
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TE Ka Svoetjynrov. év Tot ev odv épunvevdjsevos 
Kara AeEw ony SoKket Svvapiv twa mepiéxew 
Decopias KOo}LOv Te Tod ovpmavtos kal T@v ev 
ToUrw) ywopeveny, amrep eorly év Oevorary _etpueva, 
KUHEL” 7@v dé TAcloTwy erox7v ExovTa, wore Kal 
tous emt mdAelorov peTecxnKoTas ouyypapLudreny 
SvamropetoOar THs dpOjs* Soxovons yeypapia Tapa 
gol eenyjoews. Baotreds ovv Aapeios ‘Yordomou 
ovAcTaL THS Os akpodcews peTacyeiy Kal mat- 
Selas “EAAnuiriis. epxouv 57) ovvtduws mpos av 
dyuv Kat Bacidrevov ofkov. “EAAnves yap emt to 
mAcioTov averionpavror copots avdpaow dvtTes Trap- 
op@oi Ta Kadds br’ adbrav evderxvdjueva mpos omrov- 
datav Gucony Kal pwabynow. Tro,p" epol oe dmdpyet 
go. maou jev mpoedpia, Kab? nuépav dé Kadi) Kal 
omovdala mpooaydpevats Kat Bios evddKysos cats 
repair. 


*“HpdkAevros *Eddotos Baowéi Aapetep TaTpos 
ieorier Xatpew. 

* “Oxdoou TUyXavovew ovTes emtxOovior THS pev 
adnPning Kal Oucaompaypoovyns dmexXovrat, a- 
mnortn be kal Soforomty Tpoo€xovor Kakhs evera, 
dvoins. ey Oo dyuvnoriny exwv moons movnpins 
Kal Kdpov hevywv mavTos olxevovjuevov plover Kat 
Sud TO mepuoracbar d UTEP avinv ovK av dpurcotuny 
els Tepody xadpyv, oAtyous apKeduevos Kar” eujv 
youn.’ 

Towobros pev avip Kat mpos Baowréa. 
Anuntpios 5€ now ev Tots ‘Opeoripous Kal 
Onvaiwy adrov dvmepppovfjoa, ddéav éxovra 


1 4004s Richards. 
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is hard to understand and hard to interpret. In 
certain parts, if it be interpreted word for word, it 
seems to contain a power of speculation on the whole 
universe and all that goes on within it, which depends 
upon motion most divine; but for the most part . 
judgement is suspended, so that even those who are 
the most conversant with literature are at a loss to 
know what is the right interpretation of your work. 
Accordingly King Darius, son of Hystaspes, wishes 
to enjoy your instruction and Greek culture. Come 
then with all speed to see me at my palace. For the 
Greeks as a rule are not prone to mark their wise 
men; nay, they neglect their excellent precepts 
which make for good hearing and learning. But at 
my court there is secured for you every privilege and 
daily conversation of a good and worthy kind, and 
a life in keeping with your counsels.” 


“ Heraclitus of Ephesus to King Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, greeting. 

“All men upon earth hold aloof from truth and 
justice, while, by reason of wicked folly, they devote 
' themselves to avarice and thirst for popularity. But 
I, being forgetful of all wickedness, shunning the 
general satiety which is closely joined with envy, 
and because I have a horror of splendour, could not 
come to Persia, being content with little, when that 
little is to my mind.” 


So independent was he even when dealing with 
a king. 

Demetrius, in his book on Men of the Same Name, 
says that he despised even the Athenians, although 
held by them in the highest estimation; and, 
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mapmActorny, Karappovovpevov TE bro TOV "Ege- 
ciwy réobau pa@ddrov ra oiKeta. pepvarae avdrToo 
Kat 6 WadAnpeds Anpajrpvos ev Th Lwxpdrous 
dmrohoyia. mheiorot Té elaw Coot efnynvrar avToo 

- TO ovyypapua. Kal yap “Avriadevys Kal ‘Hpa- 
KAeidyns 6 Ilovrixds KAedvOns TE Kal Ugatpos fe) 
LTwikds, mos Oe iThvoanles ro) KAn Gets ‘Hpa- 
KAeitioTys, Neuxopndns Te Kal Avoviawos* tav Se 
Ypopepar uc cv Avddotos, 6s od no qmept pvocws 
elvat TO avy ypopjLe, GAA Tept modurelas, TO dE 
mept pvcews ev Tapadelyparos elOEt Ketoau. 

16 ‘lepwvupos dé dyot Kat Lkviivoy tov Tov 
iduBewv mountiy émBarécbar tov éxeivov Adyov dua 
peéerpov exBadAew. modAd 7’ eis adrov émruypdppara 
epeTat, arap 517) Kal Tdde: 


“HpadAeitos eye: Tip” dvw Kdtw Eker’ dpovoot; 
ody duty émdvovv, Tots O° ew’ emorapevots. 

eis €0l avOpwros Tpropvpror, ot 8 avaprOj.or 
ovdeis. Tabr’ avd Kai mapa Depocddvy. 


Kat aAAo Tove.’ 


a) TAXOS “HpakdAeirov én’ opupadov etAce BiBdov 
Tovpectou: pedro. TOU dvoBaros drpamros. 

opp) Kat aKOoTos €oTlv aAduretov: HY dé oe wvoTNS 
cloayayyn, pavepod Aapmpdtep’ HeAiov. 


17. Teyovao. 8 “HpdkAcctow mévte: mp@tos adres 
obtos: de¥Tepos montis AvpiKds, od} eoTL TaV 
dadexa Oedy eyKwpwov Tpitos eAeyeias mounTis 


@ This work is again quoted in ix. 37 and ix. 57, and is 
perhaps the source of the first sentence of § 52 also. 
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notwithstanding that the Ephesians thought little 
of him, he preferred his own home the more. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, too, mentions him in his 
Defence of Socrates*; and the commentators on 
his work are very numerous, including as they do 
Antisthenes and Heraclides of Pontus, Cleanthes 
and Sphaerus the Stoic, and again Pausanias who 
was called the imitator of Heraclitus, Nicomedes, 
Dionysius, and, among the grammarians, Diodotus. 
The latter affirms that it is not a treatise upon 
nature, but upon government, the physical part 
serving merely for illustration.? 

Hieronymus tells us that Scythinus, the satirical 
poet, undertook to put the discourse of Heraclitus 
into verse. He is the subject of many epigrams, 
and amongst them of this one°: 


Heraclitus am I. Why do ye drag me up and down, ye 
illiterate?» It was not for you [I toiled, but for such as 
understand me. One man in my sight is a match for thirty 
thousand, but the countless hosts do not make a single one. 
This I proclaim, yea in the halls of Persephone. 


Another runs as follows 4: 


Do not be in too great a hurry to get to the end of Heraclitus 
the Ephesian’s book: the path is hard to travel. Gloom is 
there and darkness devoid of light. But if an initiate be 
your guide, the path shines brighter than sunlight. 


Five men have borne the name of Heraclitus: 
- (4) our philosopher ; (2) a lyric poet, who wrote a 
hymn of praise to the twelve gods; (3) an elegiac 


> Apparently D. L. is using, through another of his 
sources, the very same citation from Diodotus which he has 
given verbatim in § 12. 

¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 128. @ Anth. Pal. ix. 540. 
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‘Aducapvacceds, eis 6v KaddAlyaxos memoinker 
ovTws- 


cimré tis, ‘HpakdAere, TeOv popor, és 5° ewe SaKpu 
TYAYEV, epvnodnv 8 docdkis duddrepor 

YAvov ev A€oxn KaTed¥oapev. adda od ev Tov, 
gv ‘Aducapvacced, TeTpaTraAae omobuy, 

at i Be Teal Céovow dnddves, how Oo TavT@V 
dpmakrys “Atdns ovk emi xetpa Baret. 


Térapros AéoBwos, toropiav yeypapas Maxedov- 
Ky" TE[LTTOS omovdoye)owos, a amo Kapwoias weTa- 
BeBnkas eis <7dde> 70 eidos. 


Kes. B’.. XENOOANHS | 
18 Hevodavns Ac€iov 7 q, Os “Amro odwpos, ’Opbope- 


vous Kododdivios errauvetra mpos Tod Tiwwvos: 
dno yoov, 


Eewoddvyv & trdrudov, ‘Ounpararny émuconryy. 


odTos eKmEow@VY THs mar pidos ev ZayKrAn Tis 
Lucedias + : dvérpiBe d€ Kal ev Kardyy. dunKovoe 
d€ Kat’ évious ev ovdevds, Kar’ évious d¢€ Béorw- 


1 Diels after ZixeMas inserts <duérpiBe kal rs eis "EXéav 
arotklas Kowwvijoas edldacKev éxel>. 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 80. 

> From Cory’s Jonica, p. 7. In bare prose: “ One 
told me of thy death, Heraclitus, and moved me to tears, 
when I remembered low often we two watched the sun go 
down upon our tall. But though thou, I ween, my Hali- 
carnassian friend, art dust long, long ago, yet do thy 
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poet of Halicarnassus, on whom Callimachus wrote 
the following epitaph ¢: 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take ;? 


(4) a Lesbian who wrote a history of Macedonia ; 
(5) a jester who adopted this profession after having 
been a musician. . 


CuaptTer 2. XENOPHANES® (570-478 B.c.) 


Xenophanes, a native of Colophon, the son of 
Dexius, or, according to Apollodorus, of Orthomenes, 
is praised by Timon, whose words at all events are : 


Xenophanes, not over-proud, perverter of Homer, castigator. 


He was banished from his native city and lived at 
Zancle in Sicily <and having joined the colony 
planted at Elea taught there>. He also lived in 
Catana. According to some he was no man’s pupil, 


‘ Nightingales’ live on, and Death, that insatiate ravisher, 
shall lay no hand on them.” Perhaps “ Nightingales” was 
the title of a work. Laertius deserves our gratitude for 
inserting this little poem, especially on so slight a pretext. 
© Diels (Dow. Gr. p. 140) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
i. 14. 1; Plutarch, Strom. 4; Aétius, i. 3. 12, ii. 4. 11, 
fi. 20. 3, ili. 9. 4, ii, 24. 9, i. 3. 12, iii, 16. 5, ultimately 
from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 5, Fr. 16. 
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vos “A@nvaiov 7%, as TWES, "ApxeAdov. Kal, ws 
Uerieoy not, Kar’ "Avagijavdpov iy. yeypape 
€ Kal ev emreot Kal édeyetas Kat ccf ous Ka 
‘Hovddou kal “Ounpov, emucOT TOV abra@v Ta Tepl 
feadv ecipnudva. adda Kal adros epparbaider TO 
eavrod. avTidoEdaa. TE Aéyerau Oad7y cat Iv8- 
aydpa, Kabdpacbar be Kal "Exrysevidov. pLaKpo- 
LWOTATOS TE pee Ws Tov Kat adtds dyow* 


49 707 0 éenTa T eacu Kat €€7) KOVT” eviauTou 
Brnorpilovres € epee. port av’ ‘EM dda ya: 
€K yeveris dé tor’ hoav eeikoot mévTE TE TPOS 
Tots, 
elmrep ey mrept TAVS olda A€yew eTUpwWS. 

@ynot dé rérrapa elvas TOV dvTwv oToryeia, 
Kécuous 8 armeipous, od mapaddaKxtods dé. Ta 
védy ovvictacba tis ad’ Alou atpidos avadepo- 
pevns Kal alipovens adra eis TO Teptéxov. ovctay 
Geob opoupoed7, pndev OoLov exovoay avOpasmep 
d)oy d€ 6, opav Kat OAov dicovew, p72) EVTOL a dvarvety 
ovpmavrd Te elvat vodv Kat B ytb re Kal atdvov. 
mp@Tos Te avredyvato Ort TAY TO ywopevov POapTov 
€oTe Kal 7 vy mvedwa. 

20 "Edy, d€ Kal TA moAna joow voo elvan. Kal Tots 
Tupavvors evruyxdvew i ws Tora. y os 7ovora. 
"Eprredoxdéovs be eirovTos adr OTL dvedpeTos 
€oTW oO aopds, a elkdTws,| ” bn: “ coddv yap eivar 
de? Tov emuyvwodpevov TOV Gopov.” dyot dé Lwtiwv 


2 Possibly the same Boton who taught Theramenes 
rhetoric. Ifso, D. L. (or his authority) may have transferred 
to Xenophanes an excerpt intended for Xenophon. See 
the ote on Diels, Fr. d. Vors., on 11 A. 1 (Xenophanes) 
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according toothers he was a pupil of Boton of Athens,? 
or, as some say, of Archelaus. Sotion makes him a 
contemporary of Anaximander. His writings are in 
epic metre, as well as elegiacs and iambics attacking 
Hesiod and Homer and denouncing what they said 
about the gods. Furthermore he used to recite his 
own poems, It is stated that he opposed the views 
of Thales and Pythagoras, and attacked Epimenides 
also. He lived to a very great age, as his own words 
somewhere testify ® : 


Seven and sixty are now the years that have been tossing 
my cares up and down the land of Greece; and there were 
then twenty and five years more from my birth up, if I know 
how to speak truly about.these things. 


He holds that there are four elements of existent 
things, and worlds unlimited in number but not 
overlapping <in time>. Clouds are formed when 
the vapour from the sun is carried upwards and 
lifts them into the surrounding air. The substance 
of God is spherical, in no way resembling man. He 
is all eye and all ear, but does not breathe; he is 
the totality of mind and thought, and is eternal. 
Xenophanes was the first to declare that everything 
which comes into being is doomed to perish, and that 
the soul is breath.¢ 

He also said that the mass of things falls short of 
thought ; and again that our encounters with tyrants 
should be as few, or else as pleasant, as possible. 
When Empedocles remarked to him that it is im- 
possible to find a wise man, ‘‘ Naturally,’’ he replied, 
“for it takes a wise man to recognize a wise man.” 

° Presumably followed by Epicharmus when he wrote 


evoeBys vow mepukws ob mdOors x’ ovder KaKdy 
a ~ ? 
KaTOavav: dvw TO mvetua Suapevel Kar’ ovpavdr, 


(Fr. 22, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 170, p. 640 P.) 2 
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mpO@rov adrov eimeiy axardAnnT <lvat Ta wdvTO, 
mavebpevos. 

“Exoinoe dé Kal Kodopavos kriow Kal TOV eis 
*EXav THs ‘Tradias dTroUKLo POY én Suoxidua. Kal 
qKpale Kata TV efqkoorny | "Odvpmdda. got 
de _Anuntpros 6 Dadnpeds ev t@ Ilept ynpos 
Kat Tlavairvos 6 6 Urwucos € ev TO epi ed0upias Tats 
iSiaus xepot Odibor Tods viets adrov, Kaddrep Kai 

Avagayopay. doce? dé mempdcbar bad * * <Kal 
Acuiabas bro> tev Ilv@ayopiucdv Tlapyevioxov 

t “Opeorddou, abd pyar DaBwpivos ev ’Azro- 
Apifdvedeeaay mpoTw. yeyove dé Kat aAdos 
Bevoparys AéoBuos mountns iaBwv. 

at ODTOL [EV Ob OTTOPadyV. 


Keg. y’.. IAPMENIAHS 


Eevoddvous d€ dujKovce Tlapjrevidys IIvpnros 
*"EXeatys (tofrov Weddpacros ev Hh "Emiropyj 
“Avagyudv8pov pnow ducodoat). ouws 8 odv 
ducovoas Kat Fevodavous ovK 7codovdnoev avra. 
EKOWEUNTE d€ Kal “Apewia Avoxaira TO Ilv0- 
ayopikd, as Ep Leoriwv, avoplt mévnre ev, Karg 
dé Kal ayald. & Kat padArov AKodrovlyoe Kal 


t 


@ It would be rash to infer from this single notice, that 
Sotion, considering Xenophanes a Sceptic, did not derive 
him from the Pythagoreans through Telauges. 

> 540-537 B.c. eo: 

4 Diels (op. cit. p. 141) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
i. 11. 1,93) Plutarch, Stroma" Weius, 1, Oo. 14, iv. 9en, 
iv. 5. 12, iii, 15. 7; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. 
Opin. Fr. 6. 7, 1%. 
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Sotion says that he was the first to maintain that 
all things are incognizable, but Sotion is in error.@ 
One of his poems is The Founding of Colophon, and 
another The Settlement of a Colony at Elea in Italy, 
making 2000 lines in all. He flourished about the 
60th Olympiad.? That he buried his sons with his 
own hands like Anaxagoras® is stated by Demetrius 
of Phalerum in his work On Old Age and. by 
Panaetius the Stoic in his book Of Cheerfulness. 
He is believed to have been sold into slavery by 
<. .. and to have been set free by> the Pythagoreans 
Parmeniscus and Orestades: so Favorinus in the 
first book of his Memorabilia. There was also 
another Xenophanes, of Lesbos, an iambic poet. 
Such were the “ sporadic ” philosophers. 


Cuarter 3. PARMENIDES 4 [ flor. c. 500 3.c.] 


Parmenides, a native of Elea, son of Pyres, was 
a pupil of Xenophanes (Theophrastus in his Epitome 
makes him a pupil of Anaximander).¢ Parmenides, 
however, though he was instructed by Xenophanes, 
was no follower of his. According to Sotion’ he also 
associated with Ameinias the Pythagorean, who was 
the son of Diochaetas and a worthy gentleman though 
poor. This Ameinias he was more inclined to follow, 


¢ Diels considers this sentence to be a marginal note of 
an editor referring to Xenophanes, not Parmenides. 

* Sotion would thus appear to separate Parmenides from 
Xenophanes. Compare note a on p.426. Diels conjectures 
that an epitaph on the Pythagoreans mentioned is the 
ultimate authority here. 
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~ 7) 
amobavovtos yp@ov tdptcato yévous Te brdpywyv 
Aaprpod Kat mAovrov, Kal bm’ *Apewiov add’ odx 
t70 Hevoddvous eis Hovyiav mpoetpamn. 

IIp@ros 8° obros tiv yay anépawe opatpoedy 
Kal ev péow Kelo0ar. dvo Te eivat oToryeia, mop 
~ a / yA A 
Kal yi, Kal TO pev Snurovpyod ta€w exew, THY 
228’ vAns. yeveow 7 avOpdirwv e& 7Aiov mp@rov 
yevéobar: abrov dé taepéxew’ TO Gepuov Kai Tod 
puxypov, e€ wv Ta TdVTA GUVEOTdVaL. Kal TH 
puxynv Kal tov vodv tadrov «iva, Kaba peuvyTat 
kal @eddpaoros év tots Dvoixois, mavTwy oyedov 
exTilewevos Ta Sdypata. Sdiconv te Edy TiHV 
dirocodiay, tiv pev Kat aAnOeav, THv dé Kata 
dd€av. 81d Kat dyot mov: 
4 / / , 
xpew S€ oe mavta mvbécbar 
% A "AX Q , > rg Qo 2 \ Ss 
Hpev nOeins edKuKA€os* arpenes Top, 
> A ~ / na > wv I > , 
noe Bporay ddkas, tats obdk ev miatis aAnOrjs. 


Kai adros d€ d:a rounudrwr didocode?, Kabdrep 
‘“Holodds te Kal Hevoddvns Kat *KyredondAjs. 
Kputipuov 8 Tov Adyov ele: tds Te aicOyjoes pur) 
axpiBets trdpyew. pyot yoov: 

pndé o Bos trodvmeipov oddv Kata THVdSE Bidcbw 

vwudy aoKoTov oma Kal AYjiEcoaY aKour 

Kat yA@ooav, Kpivat dé Adyw ToAVSnpw Edeyxov. 


23 610 Kal wept adtod dnow o Tinwy: 


1 brepéxew] brdpxew vulg.: corr. Apelt. 
2 edredéos vulg. 


o-Fy, 1. 28 D. 

> The text of Parmenides had suffered in the course of 
time. Here Laertius, like Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch, 
read evmebéos arpexés ; Proclus, two centuries later, edpeyyéos; 
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and on his death he built a shrine to him, being him- 
self of illustrious birth and possessed of great wealth ; 
moreover it was Ameinias and not Xenophanes who 
led him to adopt the peaceful life of a student. 

He was the first to declare that the earth is 
spherical and is situated in the centre of the universe. 
He held that there were two elements, fire and earth, 
and that the former discharged the function of a 
craftsman, the latter of his material. The generation 
of man proceeded from the sun as first cause ; heat 
and cold, of which all things consist, surpass the sun 
itself. Again he held that soul and mind are one 
and the same, as Theophrastus mentions in his 
Physics, where he is setting forth the tenets of 
almost all the schools. He divided his philosophy 
into two parts dealing the one with truth, the other 
with opinion. Hence he somewhere says 4 : 


Thou must needs learn all things, as well the unshakeable 
heart of well-rounded truth as the opinions of mortals in 
which there is no sure trust.’ 


Our philosopher too commits his doctrines to verse 
just as did Hesiod, Xenophanes and Empedocles. 
He made reason the standard and pronounced sensa- 
tions to be inexact. At all events his words are °: 


And let not long-practised wont force thee to tread this 
path, to be governed by an aimless eye, an echoing ear and 
a tongue, but do thou with understanding bring the much- 
contested issue to decision. 


_ Hence Timon ? says of him ¢ : 


but Simplicius, on De caelo, enables us to go behind our 
author by citing (as he no doubt would have wished to do) 


the better reading. 
¢ Fr, 1. 34 D. @ Fr. 44 D. & Cf. Od. xi. 601. 
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Ilappevidou re Binv peyadddpovos od moAvdo€ov, 
és p’ amo pavracias dmdrys aveveikato vacets. 


eis todrov kat IlAdtrwv tov diddoyov yéypade, 
ce y ie / coon 5 cy ~ a”? 
Tlappevidny’”’ énvypaibas “7 Ilepi edv. 
"Hepale dé Kata tiv evdrny Kal é€nKoornpy 
’Odupmdda. Kat doce? mpOtos medwpakévar Tov 
9 2 = ov A 0) , @ 
adrov etvac “Eomepov kat Dwoddpov, ws Pyar 
DaBwpivos ev méeumtw *Arropvnpovevpdtwr: ot 
Sé [v@aydpav: KadAipayos S€ gdyor pr) elvar 
avtod TO molnua. A€éyerar 5é Kai vdopovs Betvar 
Lal / LA 7, > ~ A 
Tois moXTas, ws dyor Umevourmos ev TH Ilepi 
id \ ~ > a 4 > la 
diiocddwv. Kal mpOtos epwrica tov “AxiAdea 
, e aA > ae is 
Adyov, ws DaBwpivos ev Tavrodam7y toropia. 
/ \ \@ ¥ / Lh? 2 
Téyove dé Kat €repos Ilappevidns, pitwp Texvo- 
ypapos. 


Keg. 8’. MEAIEZ0= 


2, MeédAooos *l@avyévous Xdptos. obTos Hrovce Tap- 
pevidov: aAda Kati eis Adyous HAVE ‘Hpakdrcirw: 
ére Kal ovvéornoev adrov Tois "Ed¢ectous ayvoodat, 

Oa it L Ano "A BSdnpi 
Kabdmep ‘“Immoxparns Anpoxpitov °ABdypirats. 
yéyove Sé Kal moAuTiKds avip Kal amodoyAs Tapa 
Tots moXirais AEwpevos’ d0ev vatapyos aipebeis 
»” \ AAA 20) e 6 ) \ \ > / > a 
ért Kal waAAov eOavydobn dia THY oikelay aperiHy. 

> / } > cal \ a ” \ > 

Eddxer 8’ atrt@ To wav ameipov elvat Kal av- 
aMotwrov Kal aKivntov Kat év dpovov éavT@ Kat 


@ 504-500 B.c. > Cf. supra, § 15. 
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IX. 23-24. PARMENIDES—MELISSUS 


And the strength of high-souled Parmenides, of no 
diverse opinions, who introduced thought instead of imagina- 
tion’s deceit. 

It was about him that Plato wrote a dialogue with 
the title Parmenides or Concerning Ideas. 

. He flourished in the 690th Olympiad.* He is 
believed to have been the first to detect the 
identity of Hesperus, the evening-star, and Phos- 
phorus, the morning-star ; so Favorinus in the fifth 
- book of his Memorabilia ; but others attribute this 
to Pythagoras, whereas Callimachus holds that the 
poem in question was not the work of Pythagoras. 
Parmenides is said to have served his native city 
as a legislator : so we’ learn from Speusippus in his 
book On Philosophers. - Also to have been the first 
to use the argument known as “ Achilles <and the 
tortoise> ’’: so Favorinus tells us in his Miscellaneous 
History. 

|’ There was also another Parmenides, a rhetorician 
who wrote a treatise on his art. 


Cuarter 4. MELISSUS 


Melissus, the son of Ithaegenes, was a native of 
Samos. Hewasapupilof Parmenides. Moreover he 
came into relations with Heraclitus, on which occasion 
the latter was introduced by him to the Ephesians, 
who did not know him,’ as Democritus was to the 

citizens of Abdera by Hippocrates. He took part also 

in polities and won the approval of his countrymen, 
and for this reason he was elected admiral and won 
more admiration than ever through his own merit. 

In his view the universe was unlimited, un- 
changeable and immovable, and was one, uniform 
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Ked. e’. ZHNQN EAEATHS 
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1 roy 6€ , . . [Lvpnros transposed by Karsten. 
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IX. 24-26. MELISSUS—ZENO OF ELEA 


and full of matter. There was no real, but only 
apparent, motion. Moreover he said that we ought 
not to make any statements about the gods, for it 
was impossible to have knowledge of them. 

According to Apollodorus, he flourished in the 
84th Olympiad.* 


Cuarter 5. ZENO OF ELEA 


Zeno was a citizen of Elea. Apollodorus in his 
Chronology says that he was the son of Teleutagoras 
by birth, but of Parmenides by adoption, while 
Parmenides was the son of Pyres. Of Zeno and 
_ Melissus Timon ® speaks thus ¢ : 

Great Zeno’s strength which, never known to fail, 
On each side urged, on each side could prevail. 

In marshalling arguments Melissus too, 

More skilled than many a one, and matched by few. 

Zeno, then, was all through a pupil of Parmenides 
and his bosom friend. He was tall in stature, as 
Plato says in his Parmenides.4 The same philosopher 
<mentions him> in his Sophist,¢ <and Phaedrus,’> 
and calls him the Eleatic Palamedes. Aristotle says 
that Zeno was the inventor of dialectic, as Empedocles 
was of rhetoric. 

He was a truly noble character both as philosopher 
and as politician; at all events, his extant books 
are brimful of intellect. Again, he plotted to over- 
throw Nearchus the tyrant (or, according to others, 
Diomedon) but was arrested: so Heraclides in his 
epitome of Satyrus. On that occasion he was cross- 
examined as to his accomplices and about the arms 

4 444-440 B.c. > Fr. 45 D. 
‘ ¢ Cf. Il. xxiii. 827; v. 783. 
@°127 8B. ep. 216 a. 7 261 v. 
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2 The heroic death of Zeno and his defiance of the tyrant 
furnished a theme for various writers; ¢f. Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. p. 1126 pv; De garrulitate, p. 505 Dp; De Stoicorum 
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which he was conveying to Lipara; he denounced 
all the tyrant’s own friends, wishing to make him 
destitute of supporters. Then, saying that he had 
something to tell him about certain people in his 
private ear, he laid hold of it with his teeth and did 
not let go until stabbed to death, meeting the same 
fate as Aristogiton the tyrannicide. 

_ Demetrius in his work on Men of the Same Name 
says that he bit off, not the ear, but the nose. 
- According to. Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, after informing against the tyrant’s 
friends, he was asked by the tyrant whether there 
‘was anyone else in the plot ; whereupon he replied, 
“Yes, you, the curse of the city!’’; and to the 
bystanders he said, “I marvel at your cowardice, 
that, for fear of any of those things which I am 
now enduring, you should be the tyrant’s slaves.” 
And at last he bit off his tongue and spat it at him ; 
and his fellow-citizens were so worked upon that 
they forthwith stoned the tyrant to death.* In this 
version of the story most authors nearly agree, but 
Hermippus says he was cast into a mortar and beaten 
to death. 

Of him also I have written as follows ° : 

You wished, Zeno, and noble was your wish, to slay the 
tyrant and set Elea free from bondage. But you were 
crushed ; for, as all know, the tyrant caught you and beat 

ouinamortar. But what is this that I say? It was your 
bode that he beat, and not you. 

In all other respects Zeno was a gallant man; and 
in particular he despised the great no less than 
repugn. p. 1051 c, where he is ranked with Socrates, Pyth- 
agoras and Antiphon. Cf. also Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 57, 


citing Eratosthenes. 
> Anth. Pal. vii. 129. 
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1 Mas codd. 


¢ A similar answer is ascribed to Empedocles in Gnomo- 
logion Parisinum, n. 153. 

OC WilstSD. © 464-460 B.c, 
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IX. 28-30. ZENO OF ELEA—LEUCIPPUS 


Heraclitus. For example, his native place, the 
Phocaean colony, once known as Hyele and after- 
wards as Elea, a city of moderate size, skilled in 
nothing but to rear brave men, he preferred before 
all the splendour of Athens, hardly paying the 
Athenians a visit, but living all his life at home. 

He was the first to propound the argument of the 
“ Achilles,’ which Favorinus attributes to Parmenides, 
and many other arguments. His views are as follows. 
There are worlds, but there is no empty space. The 
substance of all things came from hot and cold, and 
dry and moist, which change into one another. The 
generation of man proceeds from earth, and the soul 
is formed by a union of all the foregoing, so blended 
that no one element predominates. 

We are told that once when he was reviled he lost 
his temper, and, in reply to some one who blamed 
him for this, he said, “ If when I am abused I pretend 
that I am not, then neither shall I be aware of it 
if I am praised.” ¢ 

The fact that there were eight men of the name 
of Zeno we have already mentioned under Zeno of 
Citium.® Our philosopher flourished in the 79th 
Olympiad.¢ 


Cuapter 6. LEUCIPPUS 4 


Leucippus was born at Elea, but some say at 
Abdera and others at Miletus. He was a pupil of 
Zeno. His views were these. The sum of things 


@ With the account of Leucippus and Democritus Diels 
(op. cit. p. 142) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haeres. i. 12. 
1-2 and-i.,13...1 3 Aétius. i. 3..15,,1..18.,3, ii 1-45 12.)2, 
ii. 7. 2, i. 3. 16; ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. 
Fr. 8. 
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TX, 30-32. LEUCIPPUS 


is unlimited, and they all change into one another. 
The All includes the empty as well as the full. The 
worlds are formed when atoms fall into the void 
and are entangled with one another ; and from their 
motion as they increase in bulk arises the substance 
of the stars. The sun revolves in a larger circle 
round the moon. The earth rides steadily, bein 
whirled about the centre; its shape is like that of 
a drum. Leucippus was the first to set up atoms 
as first principles. Such is a general summary of 
his views ; on particular points they are as follows. 
He declares the All to be unlimited, as already 
stated ; but of the All part is full and part empty,? 
and these he calls elements. Out of them arise the 
worlds unlimited in number and into them they are 
dissolved. This is how the worlds are formed. In 
a given-section many atoms of all manner of shapes 
are carried from the unlimited into the vast empty 
space. These collect together and form a single 
vortex, in which they jostle against each other and, 
circling round in every possible way, separate off, 
by like atoms joining like. And, the atoms being 
so numerous that they can no longer revolve in 
equilibrium, the light ones pass into the empty space 
outside, as if they were being winnowed ; the re- 
mainder keep together and, becoming entangled, go 
on their circuit together, and form a primary spherical 
system. This parts off like a shell, enclosing within it 
atoms of all kinds ; and, as these are whirled round 
by virtue of the resistance of the centre, the 
enclosing shell becomes thinner, the adjacent atoms 
continually combining when they touch the vortex. 


@ By the “ full ” is meant matter, atoms; by the “ empty,” 


space. 
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@ So Diels; but see T. L. Heath, Aristarchus p. 122, note 
3, who prefers to supply “ the obliquity of the circles of the 
stars.” Cf. also Aét. iii. 12. 1-2 (Dow. Gr. p. 377). 
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In this way the earth is formed by portions brought 
to the centre coalescing. And again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from 
outside, and, as it is carried round in the vortex, 
adds to itself whatever atoms it touches. And of 
these some portions are locked together and form 
a mass, at first damp and miry, but, when they have 
dried and revolve with the universal vortex, they 
afterwards take fire and form the substance of the 
stars. 

The orbit of the sun is the outermost, that of the 
moon nearest to the earth; the orbits of the other 
heavenly bodies lie between these two. All the 
stars are set on fire by the speed of their motion ; 
the burning of the sun is also helped by the stars ; 
the moon is only slightly kindled. The sun and the 
moon are eclipsed <when . . ., but the obliquity of 
the zodiacal circle is due %> to the inclination of the 
earth to the south; the regions of the north are 
always shrouded in mist, and are extremely cold 
and frozen. Eclipses of the sun are rare; eclipses 
of the moon constantly occur, and this because their 
orbits are unequal. As the world is born, so, too, 
it grows, decays and perishes, in virtue of some 
necessity, the nature of which he does <not> specify. 


Cuarter 7. DEMOCRITUS (? 460-357 B.c.) 


Democritus was the son of Hegesistratus, though 
some say of Athenocritus, and others again of 
Damasippus. He was a native of Abdera or, 
according to some, of Miletus. He was a pupil of 
certain Magians and Chaldaeans. For when King 
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¢ Diels remarks that this is a free interpretation of Hat. 
vii. 109, viii. 120. 
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IX. 34-36. DEMOCRITUS 


Xerxes was entertained by the father of Democritus 
he left men in charge, as, in fact, is stated by 
Herodotus; and from these men, while still a boy, 
he learned theology and astronomy. Afterwards he 
met Leucippus and, according to some, Anaxagoras, 
being forty years younger than the latter. But 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History tells us that 
Democritus, speaking of Anaxagoras, declared that 
his views on the sun and the moon were not original 
_ but of great antiquity, and that he had simply stolen 
them. Democritus also pulled to pieces the views 
of Anaxagoras on cosmogony and on mind, having 
a spite against him, because Anaxagoras did not 
take to him. If this be so, how could he have been 
his pupil, as some suggest ? 

According to Demetrius in his book on Men of the 
Same Name and Antisthenes in his Successions of 
‘Philosophers, he travelled into Egypt to learn 
‘geometry from the priests, and he also went into 
Persia to visit the Chaldaeans as well as to the 
Red Sea. Some say that he associated with the 
Gymnosophists in India and went to Aethiopia. 
Also that, being the third son, he divided the family 
property. Most authorities will have it that he 
chose the smaller portion, which was in money, 
because he had need of this to pay the cost of travel ; 
besides, his brothers were crafty enough to foresee 
that this would be his choice. Demetrius estimates 
_his share at over 100 talents, the whole of which he 
spent. His industry, says the same author, was so 
great that he cut off a little room in the garden round 
the house and shut himself up there. One day his 
father brought an ox to sacrifice and tied it there, 
and he was not aware of it for a considerable time, 
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> a \ \ / ~ / 
eNOciv Kat py) omovddca yrwoOjvar, dd€ys KaTa- 
aA a A 
dpovav, Kat eidévar pev LwKpdty, ayvoeiobar de 
a x . 
bm adrob: ‘ 7ADov ydp, dyoiv, ‘ eis “APrjvas Kat 
oUTis pe EyvaKev. ” 
“ Eimep of ’Avrepaorat IAdrwvds eicr,” pyat 
@pacvros, “‘ obtos dv ein 6 Tapayevdpmevos ava- 
a \ > / Ay ae / a 
vupos, TOV mept Oivorridnv Kal "AvaEaydpav Erepos, 
év TH mpos LwKparyv dptrAia dradeyopevos sept 
frrocodias, &, dyoiv, ws mevTdbAw Eouxev 6 Pido- 
codos. Kal Hv ws dAnbds ev drocodia mévrabXos* 
\ ‘ \ \ ‘\ > \ ” b) A ¥ 
Ta yap Pvoika Kal Ta NOUKA <joKynTO>, aAAA Kal 
Ta pabyuatica Kal tovds eyKuKAiovs Adyouvs Kal 
mept tTexvav macav elyev eureipiav.” tovrov éoTi 
\ nN ce fy ” P22 tA \ < 
Kat Td “‘Adyos é€pyov oxi.’ Anurytpros dé 6 
Madnpeds ev TH UwKpatovs amodroyia wndé éAPetv 
dnow adrov eis “Abyvas. todro dé Kat petlov, 
elye Tooa’Tys TOAEws brepeppovyncev, ovK EK TOTOU 
dd€av AaBety BovAdpevos, dAAa Témw SdEav mrepiOetvat 
mpoeAdpevos. 
Afvdov Sé€ Kak T&v ovyypapydtwv olos jr. 
“ Soxet 8é,” dyolv 6 Opactros, “ CnrAwris yeyove- 
Sal a > A \ 2 ~ , 
var T@v vbayopixdv: adda Kat adrod IluOaydpov 
peprytat, Gavpalwv adrov ev TH Spavdpw ovy- 
ypdppatr. mdavra dé SoKxely mapa tovTov AaPety 
Kal avTobd 0 dv aKnKoevar, ei p41) TA TOV XpovwY 
euayeto.” mdavrws pevror TOV Uv0ayopixk@v twos 
@ Rivals, 132 a-c. b'§ 46. 
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until his father roused him to attend the sacrifice 
and told him about the ox. Demetrius goes on: 
“It would seem that he also went to Athens and 
was not anxious to be recognized, because he despised 
fame, and that while he knew of Socrates, he was 
not known to Socrates, his words being, ‘ I came to 
Athens and no one knew me.’ ” 

“Tf the Rivals be the work of Plato,” says 
Thrasylus, ‘“‘ Democritus will be the unnamed 
character, different from Oenopides and Anaxagoras, 
who makes his appearance when conversation is 
going on with Socrates about philosophy, and to 
whom Socrates says that the philosopher is like 
the all-round athlete.* And truly Democritus was 
versed in every department of philosophy, for he 
had trained himself both in physics and in ethics, 
nay more, in mathematics and the routine subjects 
of education, and he was quite an expert in the 
arts.”” From him we have the saying, “‘ Speech is 
the shadow of action.” Demetrius of Phalerum in 
his Defence of Socrates affirms that he did not even 
visit Athens. This is to make the larger claim, 
namely, that he thought that great city beneath his 
notice, because he did not care to win fame from 
a place, but preferred himself to make a place 
famous. 

His character can also be seen from his writings. 
“He would seem,” says Thrasylus, “to have been 
an admirer of the Pythagoreans. Moreover, he 
mentions Pythagoras himself, praising him in a 
work of his own entitled Pythagoras.’ He seems to 
have taken all his ideas from him and, if chronology 
did not stand in the way, he might have been thought 
his pupil.’’ Glaucus of Rhegium certainly says that 
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dxoBoat pnow atrov TAatxos 6 ‘Pnyivos, Kara 
Tovs adtovs Xpovous av’T@ yeyovas. gnot dé Kal 
’AmroAAdSwpos 6 Kulucnvos DrorAdw adrov ovy- 
yeyovevat. 

"Hoke. dé, ojo 6 ’Avticbévns, Kal mrouctAws 
Soxypacew Tas gpavractas, epnudlwy eviore Kat 
Tots Tapous evdtatpiBwv. eADdvTa 57 now adTov 
eK Ths daroSnpias TamewoTaTa Sudyew, ATE macy 
7 odotav KatavaAwKorTa." Tpépecbat Te 81d, Tay 
dmoptav amd TadeApod Aapdoov. ws dé mpoeuTray 
Twa TOV peMovraw evookiunoe, Aowrov évOéou 
ddés mapa Tots metorous 7887. vopov 8 
évtos Tov avaAwoavTa Tiv TaTpwav odciay 27) 
aévobcbar tadas ev TH matpic., dnolv 6 *Avti- 
abévns ovvevta, pn bmevOuvos yernJein mpds TWav 
PlovotvTwv Kal cuKopavTovvTwV, avayvavat adtots 
tov Méyav Siudcoopov, ds amdvrwy adrod Tav 
OVYYpappLarwv mpoexer* Kal mevTAaKoaloLs TAAGVTOLS 
TyunOyjvar: pr) povov dé, aAAA Kal yadAKats eikdot- 
Kal TeAcuTjoavr’ adrov Snuocia tadhvat, Budcavra 
bmép Ta Exatov ety. O Se Anprjrpios Tods ovy- 
yeveas attod dynow avayvdva. tov Méyay did- 
Koopov, Ov povov éxaTov TadavTwy TYymPhvaL. 
tavTa d¢ Kat ‘ImmdBoros dnow. 

’Aptotdgevos 8° ev tots ‘loropuxots dropvypact 
dnot WAdrwva beAfoa ovpdprcEar ta Anproxpirov 
ovyypdppara, o7dca eduv7On cuvayayetv,  Audirav 

2 ws 6é mpoeurdv ... H&dbn. This sentence in oratio 
recta, interrupting the extract from Antisthenes, finds its 


counterpart in the stories attributing to Democritus the 
power of forecasting the weather or the seasons, on the 
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he was taught by one of the Pythagoreans, and 
Glaucus was his contemporary. Apollodorus. of 
Cyzicus, again, will have it that he lived with 
Philolaus. 

He would train himself, says Antisthenes, by a 
variety of means to test his sense-impressions by 
going at times into solitude and frequenting tombs. 
The same authority states that, when he returned 
from his travels, he was reduced to a humble mode 
_ of life because he had exhausted his means; and; 
because of his poverty, he was supported by his 
brother Damasus. But his reputation rose owing to 
his having foretold certain future events ; and after 
that the public deemed him worthy of the honour - 
paid to a god.* There was a law, says Antisthenes, 
that no one who had squandered his patrimony 
should be buried in his native city. Democritus, 
understanding this, and fearing lest he should be at 
the mercy of any envious or unscrupulous prosecutors, 
read aloud to the people his treatise, the Great 
Diacosmos, the best of all his works ; and then he was 
rewarded with 500 talents; and, more than that, 
with bronze statues as well; and when he died, 
he received a public funeral after a lifetime of 
more than a century. Demetrius, however, says that 
it was not Democritus himself but his relatives who 
read the Great Diacosmos, and that the sum awarded 
was 100 talents only ; with this account Hippobotus 
agrees. 

Aristoxenus in his Historical Notes affirms that 
Plato wished to burn all the writings of Democritus 
that he could collect, but that Amyclas and Clinias 


strength of his scientific attainments. C/. Pliny, V.H. xviii. 
273, 341, and Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 32. 
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be Kal KAewiav ods Tlvdayopucods kwhboat 
avrov, ws oddev dgedos: mapa. Toots yap elvau 
787 Ta BrBAta. Kal Sijov Sé- mdvrwv yap oxedov 
Tov dpxaioy pepynpevos 6 IAdrwv oddapod 
Anwoxpirov Srapnpovever, aAN’ 08d” evO dyreumetv 
Tt avT@ déou, OfjAov <6T> cides ws mpos TOV 
dipLorov are TOV procdguv <6 dy > €ouTo° 
ov ye Kal Tipwv robrov émawécas tov Tpédrov 
exet: 


olov Anpoxpitrov Te mepippova, mouneva pvdwv, 
dpdivoov AecxAva pweTa TPWTOLOW aveyvar. 


41. Téyove dé rots xpdvors, as avros dnow ev TH 
Mixpa@ Svakdope, véos Kata mpeoBuTnv ’Ava€- 
aydpay, ereow adrob vewTEpos TETTAPAKOVTA. OUV- 
tera x Baw dé dyno tov Mixpov Sidcoopov éreow 
dorepov THS Tiiov dAdoews TpudKovra Kal énTa- 
Kootols. yeyovor 3° ow, ws pev “AzroAAd8wpos 
év Xpovikots, Kara TH dySonKooriy ‘Odvpmrudda: 
ws dé Opacdros € ev T® etrrypadopevw Ta 7™po THs 
dvayvacews TOV Anpoxpirov BiBXlwv, Kata TO 
Tpitov eros THs EBdduns Kat €BdopunKoaris >Odvp- 
muddos, € eviauT®, pnot, mpeoBurepos ob @v UwKpatovs. 
ein av oby Kar’ "Apxédaov TOV “Avagaydpou 
palnriy Kal Tovs qepl Owomidyy: Kal yap Tovrou 

42 peuvntar. pepvnTae dé Kal Tis mept Tod év0s 

déns Tt&v mept apyevidnv Kat Zijveva, ws Kar’ 
avrov pddAvora SvaBeBonuevwn, Kal IIpwraydpou 
Tob ’ABSnpirov, os cuodoyetrar Kata UwKparnv 
veyovevar. 

Onoi 8 >APnvddwpos ev dySdn Tlepurdrwyv, éd- 
Oovros “Inmoxpdtous mpos adtov, KeAcdoar Kopi- 
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the Pythagoreans prevented him, saying that there 
was no advantage in doing so, for already the books 
were widely circulated. And there is clear evidence 
for this in the fact that Plato, who mentions almost 
all the early philosophers, never once alludes to 
Democritus, not even where it would be necessary 
to controvert him, obviously because he knew that 
he would have to match himself against the prince 
of philosophers, for whom, to be sure, Timon @ has 


_ this meed of praise ° : 


Such is the wise Democritus, the guardian of discourse, 
keen-witted disputant, among the best I ever read. 

As regards chronology, he was, as he says himself 
in the Lesser Diacosmos, a young man when 
Anaxagoras was old, being forty years his junior. 
He says that the Lesser Diacosmos was compiled 
730 years after the capture of Troy. According to 
Apollodorus in his Chronology he would thus have 


_ been born in the 80th Olympiad,° but according to 


Thrasylus in his pamphlet entitled Prolegomena to 
the Reading of the Works of Democritus, in the third 
year of the 77th Olympiad,? which makes him, adds 
Thrasylus, one year older than Socrates. He would 
then be a contemporary of Archelaus, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and of the school of Oenopides ; indeed 
he mentions Oenopides. Again, he alludes to the 
doctrine of the One held by Parmenides and Zeno, 
they being evidently the persons most talked about 
in his day ; he also mentions Protagoras of Abdera, 
who, it is admitted, was a contemporary of Socrates. 

Athenodorus in the eighth book of his Walks relates 
that, when Hippocrates came to see him, he ordered 

@ Fr. 46 D. > Of. Il, i. 263, iv. 341. 


© 460-457 B.c. @ 470-469 B.c. 
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ob jvau yana Kat Oeaodwevov TO yara cimrely elvat 
aiyos TPWTOTOKOY Kal weAaivns: dbev THV dcpiBevay 
adrod Oavudoa tov “Inmoxparnv. adda Kat Kopns 
ducodovbovons TO ‘Inmoxpdres, Th Pe TpPoTy 
PEP dondcacbau otrw xaipe KOPN, Th o 
exonevn “‘xaipe yuvar”’* Kat jv 4 KOpn THS 
- wee ted apuevn. 

Tedevrfoa be TOV Anpoxpurov pyow “Eppummos 
ToUrov TOV Tpdmov. 107 dmépynpwv ovTa Tmpos 
TO KaraoTpepew elvat. TV oby ddeddny* Avrretobat 
oT ev TH TOV Deowopopw éoprh pedor TeOvn)- 
SeoOar Kal TH Oe TO Kabhov avrT od qowjoew 
Tov d€ Jappety eimety Kal KeAedoar adT@ mpoohepen 
dptovs Yepuovs donuépar. Tovrous x) rats piot 
Tpoopepwv vexparncev avrov TH EopTHv* e7reLd2) 
be mapHAvov at 9) TEAL, Tpets 5° joav, dduTorara, 
tov Blov mpojKato, ws dnow 6 “Immapyos, évvéa 
mpos Tots exarrov ern) Bods. 

“Hyets T els adrov ev TH Lappétpw todrov 
ETTOLNOApEV TOV TPOTOV: 


Kat Tis edu oopos ade, tis Epyov épeEe Tocobrov 
Oocov O Tmavrodans Tvuce Anpoxpitos ; 

os Odvarov Tapedvra tpt jpara dépaow. €oxev 
Kat Oeppots dptwv dobpacw e&évicer. 


TOLOUTOS pev fC) Bios tavdpos. 

44 Aoxet OM adr Tae" apxas elvau Tov oAwy 
dropLous Kat KEVOV, Ta 8 Ma. mavre. vevopitoBau 
dareipous Te elvat KogpLous Kal yernrovs Kat dbap- 
Tous. pindev te €x Tod yun dvros yiveoOar pundé 


1 ddeh@dqv coni. Reiske.. 
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milk to be brought, and, having inspected it, pro- 
nounced it to be the milk of a black she-goat which 
had produced her first kid ; which made Hippocrates 
marvel at the accuracy of his observation. Moreover, 
‘Hippocrates being accompanied by a maidservant, 
on the first day Democritus greeted her with “‘ Good 
morning, maiden,” but the next day with “ Good 
morning, woman.’ As amatter of fact the girl had 
been seduced in the night. 

Of the death of Democritus the account given 
by Hermippus is as follows. When he was now very 
old and near his end, his sister was vexed that he 
seemed likely to die during the festival of Thesmo- 
phoria and she would be prevented from paying 
the fitting worship to the goddess. He bade her be 
of good cheer and ordered hot loaves to be brought 
to him every day. By applying these to his nostrils 
he contrived to outlive the festival ; and as soon as 
the three festival days were passed he let his life go 
from him without pain, having then, according to 
Hipparchus, attained his one hundred and ninth year. 

In my Pammetros I have a piece on him as follows ¢ : 


Pray who was so wise, who wrought so vast a work as 
the omniscient Democritus achieved? When Death was 
near, for three days he kept him in his house and regaled. 
him with the steam of hot loaves. 


Such was the life of our philosopher, 

His opinions are these. The first principles of 
the universe are atoms and empty space; every- 
thing else is merely thought to exist. The worlds 
are unlimited; they come into being and perish. 
Nothing can come into being from that which is not 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 57. 
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\ A > / A 
cis 76 pa ov POeipeoBar. Kal Tas aTojWous dé 
daeipous eivar Kata péyebos Kai mAROos, pépeobae 
8 ev tO drkw Swoupevas, Kal otrw mdvTa TO 
ovyKpipara yervav, Op, vdwp, dépa, vay elvat 
yap Kat Tatra &€ aropev TWO@v ovornpwara: 
darep elvat arab Kat dvaNotwra Sua THY OTEp- 
poTnta. TOV Te jAvov ral Thy oednvnv ek TOLOUTEY 
Actwy Kal trepupepav oye ovykexpiobat, Kal 
TH puxny Opotws: qv Kal voov TAUTOV €lvat., Opay 

* ds Kar’ cidairwy € ETT UTES. 
45 Tavera Te Kar’ dvdyKeny yiveoBar, THs dims 
aitias ovons Tis yevérews TAVTwV, iy Gudyreny 
Aéyeu. Tédos 8 elvan THY evOupiav, od THY adTHV 
ovoay TH 750v9}, a Ws EVLOL TapaKxovoavres e€<d€EavTo, 
dAAG, Kal? nv yadnvaes Kal edoTalas 1) 7 puy7) Sudyer, 
bro pundevos TapaTTopern poBov 7 Sevordarpovias 
n dou Twos mous. Kare? adrny Kal eveoTe 
Kat moAAots dAAous dvopact. TOLOTHTAS dé vow 
elvan, dvoe 8 droua Kal Kevov. Kal Tadra pev 
atvT® eddxet. 

Ta de BiBr¢a, avroo Kal Opacdaros dvayeypage 
Kata Taéw ovTwWs Womepel Kal Ta TlAdtwvos Kara 
TeTpadoyiav. 


"Hote Se 7OiKa pwev Tade° 


IIvOaydpns. 

Ilept ris Tod copod Siaecews. 

Ilept tov év “Acdov, 

Tpuroyéveva (rotro b¢ é eoTW, dtu tpia yiverau e€ adrfs, a 
TavTa avOpiruva cvvexet). 


Tlept dvdpayabias 7 i) jept aperhs. 
"Apadeins Képas. 
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nor pass away into that which is not. Further, the 
atoms are unlimited in size and number, and they 
are borne along in the whole universe in a vortex, 
and thereby generate all composite things—fire, 
water, air, earth ; for even these are conglomerations 
of given atoms. And it is because of their solidity 
that these atoms are impassive and unalterable. 
The sun and the moon have been composed of such 
_ smooth and spherical masses [2.e. atoms], and so also 
the soul, which is identical with reason. We see by 
virtue of the impact of images upon our eyes. 

All things happen by virtue of necessity, the vortex 
being the cause of the creation of all things, and this 
he calls necessity. The end of action is tranquillity, 
which is not identical with pleasure, as some by a 
false interpretation have understood, but a state in 
which the soul continues calm and strong, un- 
disturbed by any fear or superstition or any other 
emotion. This he calls well-being and many other 
names. The qualities of things exist merely by 
convention ; in nature there is nothing but atoms 
and void space. These, then, are his opinions. 

Of his works Thrasylus has made an ordered 
catalogue, arranging them in fours, as he also 
arranged Plato’s works. 

The ethical works are the following : 


I. Pythagoras. 

Of the Disposition of the Wise Man. 

Of those in Hades. 

Tritogeneia (so called because three things, 
on which all mortal life depends, come 
from her). 

II. Of Manly Excellence, or Of Virtue. 

Amalthea’s Horn (the Horn of Plenty). 
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Tlepi. dOvpins. 
‘Yropynpdtov 7Oxov 7 yap Evert ovdx ebpicxerat, 


\ A A 2 aed /, 
Kal Tatra pev Ta HOiKG. 


Mvoica dé TAade° 


Méyas Sdidxoopos (dv of wept Ocddpacrov Acvkinrov 
gpacty eivas). 

Mexpos dia.Koopos. 

Koopoypadin. 

Ilept tov rrAavyTov, 

Tlept picews rpdrov. 

Ilepi avOpdérov pictos (7) Tept capxés), Sedrepov. 

Ilept vod. 

Tlept air @noiwy (ratra Teves 6pov ypadovres epi puxis 
exvypdpovo). 

Tlepi yupor. 

Tlepi Xpodv. 

47 Ilept tov duadhepsvrwv pro pav. 

Tlept dperpipvo pov. 

Kparvvrjpia (Orrep € éorly SHUR PUTAS, TOV TPOELPHMEVOV), 

Tlept <idwAwv 7) u] mept Tpovoias. 

Ilepi AoyiKadv 7) Kaveov a’ B’ vy’. 

“Aropnpdrov. 


a ) 4 
TAVTA Kal TEPL fpvoews. 


Ta d€ aovvraKTd €oT. TA5€' 
Airias obpavian 
Airiat dépuor. 
Airtac érimedou, 
Airiat rept mupds Kat tov év rupt. 


1 spovolas] daroppotns coni. Krische, 
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Of Tranquillity. 
Ethical Commentaries: the work on Well- 
being is not to be found. 


So much for the ethical works. 


The physical works are these : 


III. The Great Diacosmos (which the school of 
Theophrastus attribute to Leucippus). 
The Lesser Diacosmos. 
Description of the World. 
On the Planets. 
IV. Of Nature, one book. 
Of the Nature.of Man, or Of Flesh, a second 
book on Nature. 
Of Reason. 
Of the Senses (some editors combine these 
two under the title Of the Soul). 
V. Of Flavours. 
Of Colours. 
Of the Different Shapes (of Atoms), 
Of Changes of Shape. 
VI. Confirmations (summaries of the aforesaid 


works). 
On Images, or On Foreknowledge of the 
Future. 
On Logic, or Criterion of Thought, three books. 
Problems. 


So much for the physical works. 


The following fall under no head : 


Causes of Celestial Phenomena. 

Causes of Phenomena in the Air. 

Causes on the Earth’s Surface. 

Causes concerned with Fire and Things in Fire. 
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3. % lal 
Airios rept pwvor. 
a. 4 4 a nan ‘ n 
Aira rept oreppdtov Kat puTov Kal KapTOV. 
IF XN fa ¢ Ya tA 
Airiau Tepl (gov a By. 
Airias cbppixto. 


Tlepi ris AlOov. 
lot x ,* > v4 
TavTa Kal TA AOVYTAKTA. 


Madnwarica dé Tade° 


Tlepi Suapopijs yovinst 4 Tlept Yatouos KixAov kat 
opatpys. 

Tlepi yewperpins. 

Tewperpixor. 

"A piOpoi. 

Hepi addéyov ypappov Kat vaorov a’ B’, 

“Exmerdo para, 

48 Meyas ¢ éviavTos 7} ‘Ao tpovopin, Tapa y[de 
“ApirrAa KkreWvdpas <kat odpavod>.* 
Odpavoypadin. 

Tewypadin. 

TIodoypadin. 

"Axtwoypapin. 

Tooatra Kal Ta waOnwatiKd. 


Movouxa dé Tdde° 
Tlept puOuav kat appovins. 
Ilept rroujovos. 
Tlept kadAAootvyns eréwv. 
Dy \ > iA \ 8 (4 bg 
ept evpovev Kal dvapovev ypappdatov. 


1 ywvlys| yrdpns vulg. 
2 Audra KreWidpar pea coll. Art. Eudoxi 14. 13 (p. 21 
Blass): corr. Diels. 
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Causes concerned with Sounds. 

Causes concerned with Seeds, Plants and 
Fruits. 

Causes concerned with Animals, three books. 

Miscellaneous Causes. 

Concerning the Magnet. 


These works have not been arranged. 


The mathematical works are these: 


VII. On a Difference in an Angle, or On Contact 
with the Circle or the Sphere. 
On Geometry. 
Geometrica. 
Numbers. 
VIII. On Irrational Lines and Solids, two books. 
Extensions ¢ (Projections). 
The Great Year, or Astronomy, Calendar. 
Contention of the Water-clock <and the 
Heaven>. 
IX. Description of the Heaven. 
Geography. 
Description of the Pole. 
Description of Rays of Light. 


These are the mathematical works. 
The literary and musical works are these : 


X. On Rhythms and Harmony. 
On Poetry. 
On Beauty of Verses. 
On Euphonious and Cacophonous Letters. 


2 Diels compares Ptolemy, Geogr. vii. 7 troypagy Tod 
éxmerdopatos. wmroypapy & gorar kal rhs TowadTyns éxmeTdoews 
apudfovod re kal kedararddys. 4 ToabTn THs Kpikwrhs opalpas 
émimédw xaraypady kTA. The title ’Exmerdcuara may there- 
fore mean “ Projection of an armillary sphere on a plane.” 
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Tlept “Oprpov %) 6pOoereins kal yAwookwr. 
ept doudijs. 

Tlept pnydrov. 

*OvopacriKor. 

Tooadra Kal Td LOVoLKG. 
Teyvird dé Tade° 

TI péyvwors. 

Tlepi dvairys 7) Susur aTiKéy, 

[PH] "Inrpucy yvopa. 

Airiat rept Seguin Kal €riKatpLov. 

Ilepi yewpyins 7} Tewperpixdv. 

Tlepi (wypapirs. 

Taxtixdy Kat 

“OrAopaxikor. 

Tooatra Kal Tae. 


49 Tdrrovor dé twes Kar’ idiav ex rdv “Yaopvy- 
patwv Kal Tadra: 
Ilept tov év BaBvAove tepwv ypapparor. 
Hepi tov év Mepdy. 
‘Qreavod mepirAovs, 
Ilept toropins. 
Xardatkods Aéyos. 
Ppvyvos Adyos. 
Ilept muperod Kat tov ard vécov Byoodvrev. 
Nopwxd! airva. 
Xeupdkpnta [i] mpoBAnpara, 
Ta 8 dAda doa Ttwes avaddpovow eis adrov Ta 
1 Aomxd coni. Reiske. 


@ ye.pokunra is a correction of Salmasius based upon 
Pliny, V.H. xxiv. 160, and Vitruvius, ix. i. 14. The mss. 
give either xépuBa, “ finger-bowls,” or xepvixd, the sense of 
which is not clear ; they read #4 before mpo8\jpara. 
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XI. Concerning Homer, or On Correct Epic Diction, 
and On Glosses. 
Of Song. 
On Words. 
A Vocabulary. 


So much for the works on literature and music. 


The works on the arts are these; 


-XIJ. Prognostication. 
Of Diet, or Diaetetics. 
Medical Regimen. 
Causes concerned with Things Seasonable and 
Unseasonable. 
XIII. Of Agriculture, or Concerning Land Measure- 
ments. 
Of Painting. 
Treatise on Tactics, and 
On Fighting in Armour. 


So much for these works. 


Some include as separate items in the list the 
following works taken from his notes : 


Of the Sacred Writings in Babylon. 

Of those in Meroé. 

A Voyage round the Ocean. 

Of <the Right Use of> History. 

A Chaldaean Treatise. 

A Phrygian Treatise. 

Concerning Fever and those whose Malady makes 
them Cough. 

Legal Causes and Effects. 

Problems wrought by Hand.? 


The other works which some attribute to Demo- 
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pev €K Tay avrTob Sueoxevaorat, TO. eo opodoyou- 
evens éoriv dAASTpta.. tatra Kal rept TOV BuBAtwv 
avToo Kal TOOaUTG. 

Teydvacr 6€ Anuoxpitot €&- mpOros avros otros, 
dedrepos Xios povouxos Kara Tov avrTov xpdvor, 
Tpiros dy8puavromrotes ob pepynrar ’Avtiyovos, 
TEéTapTos mept TOO iepob Tov ev "Egeow yeypapars 
Kal THS Toews Laplobpaxns, TEULMTOS TOLnTHS 
emuypappareov oagis Kat avOnpds, Extos Llepya- 
Penvos amo pntopikav Aoyav <eddoKyujoas >. 


Ked. 7’. TIPOTATOPAS 


HTpwrayopas "Aprépavos 4, ws “AzrooSwpos 
kat Acivwy ev Hepa e’, Matavdptov | "ABSnpirys, 
Kab gnow “Hparretdns 6 6 Ilovruxos ev Tots Tlepi 
vopov, Os Kal Oovpiors vomous yparbat dnoly avrov* 
ws 8° Eimods ev Kodagw, Tivos: dyot yap, 


"Evdoie pev éote Upwraydpas 6 Trios. 


odros Kal ITpdducos 6 o Keios Adyous 4 dvaywesaKovTes 
jpavilovto: wat I1Adrev ev TO Mpwrayopa pyot 
Bapddavov etvar tov IpdduKov. Sufjcovae 8 6 [Tpwr- 

/ Ne > a_t , i 
ayopas Anpoxpirov. éexadcitd re Lodia, ws dyor 
DaPwpivos ev [lavrodamf ioropia. 

Kat mp&ros edn dvo0 Adyous elvat mepl mavtos 
mpdypLatos avriKeyuevouvs aAAndAots: ofst Kat ovv- 
para, mp@Tos TodTO mpdgas. aAAd Kal npEato 
Tov TOOTOV TOV Tporrov~ “* mdvrow Xpnpdroov jeTpov* 
avOpwros, TOV pev Ovtwy ws éoTw, Tdv dé odK 

1 ois] fort. ods Richards. 
_ * pérpov éorly Diels ex Sext. Emp. Adv. math. vii. 60. 
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critus are either compilations from his writings or 
admittedly not genuine. So much for the books 
that he wrote and their number. 

The name of Democritus has been borne by six 
persons: (1) our philosopher; (2) a contemporary 
of his, a musician of Chios ; (3) a sculptor, mentioned 
by Antigonus; (4) an author who wrote on the 
temple at Ephesus and the state of Samothrace ; 
(5) an epigrammatist whose style is lucid and ornate ; 
(6) a native of Pergamum who made his mark by 
rhetorical speeches. 


Cuaprer 8. PROTAGORAS (481-411 B.c.) 


Protagoras, son of Artemon or, according to 
Apollodorus and Dinon in the fifth book of his 
History of Persia, of Maeandrius, was born at Abdera 
(so says Heraclides of Pontus in his treatise On Laws, 
and also that he made laws for Thurii) or, according 
to Eupolis in his Flatterers, at Teos ; for the latter 
says : 

Inside we’ve got Protagoras of Teos. 
He and Prodicus of Ceos gave public readings for 
which fees were charged, and Plato in the Protagoras 4 
calls Prodicus deep-voiced. Protagoras studied under 
Democritus. The latter ® was nicknamed “‘ Wisdom,” 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 

Protagoras was the first to maintain that there 
are two sides to every question, opposed to each 
other, and he even argued in this fashion, being the 
first to do so, Furthermore he began a work thus : 
““ Man is the measure of all things, of things that are 
that they are, and of things that are not that they 

9 316 a. 
> Cf. Clem. Strom. vi. 32, and Suidas, s.v. PERE 
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ove as ok €oTw.” édeyéd Te pendev elvar buy 
mapa Tas aicOjcets, Kaba, Kal TAdrav gynow ev 
OcaityTw, Kal mavr7’ elvar adnO7. Kal adAaxod be 
ToUToy ypEaTo Tov Tpdomrov: “epi pwev Dedv odK 
exe <idevaw ov@? ws etolv, ob” ws ovK cio qroAAG 
yap . TA KwWAVOVTA Eldeval, 4 T adn Adrns | Kal Bpaxvs 
av 6 Bios Tob avOpumov.” 81a ravray € THY cepxny 
Tob ouyypdpparos efeBAjOn mpos “AOnvatcy: Kal 
Ta BiBrAU adtob Katékavoay € ev TH ayop, bo KHpuUKL 
dvarcEdpevor Tap EKaOTOU TOV KEKTHMEVWY. 
Otros mp&ros puobov elcempagaro pvads éxarov- 
Kal mp@ros wépyn xpovov Siwpice Kal Kaipod Svvayw 
e€éfero kai Adywv ay@vas érroijoato Kai codiopata 
Tots mpaypatoroyova Tpoaryaye: Kal THY dudvovav 
dels mpos TOUVVO[LA. Suehex On Kal TO vov émumoAcuov 
yevos Trav eproTuc@y eyervnoeys Wa Kat Tipe 
not wept avrod, 


IIpwraydpns 7° émipmerxros epiléwevar €b €idas. 


obros Kal TO UoKparucov eldos TOV Aoyev mp@ros 
exivyoe. Kal TOV “Avtiobévous Adyov Tov Tetpo- 
juevov amodetkview ws ovK EOTL dvreheyew, ovTos 
mpO@Tos dretAen ra, Kaba. pyor TDAdrewv € év Evbvdnue. 
kal mp@ros KaTéderke Tas Tpos Tas bécets émru- 
Xelprjoets, ws dnow "Aprepidwpos 6 6 Svaextucds € ev 
T® pds Xpvourmov. Kal mpOtos THv Kadouperny 
ruAny, ep Hs Ta popria Baordlovow, edpev, ws 

now “ApuororeAns év T® Ilepi tradetas+ poppo- 
@opos yap Hv, ws Kal ’Emixoupds mov pynot. Kal 

1 000’ drotol Ties (déav Diels ex Euseb. P.E. xiv. 3. 7. 


4 152 a sq. > Fr. 47 D. 
° Of. Il. xv. 679. 4 286 c. 
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are not.” He used to say that. soul was nothing, 
apart from the senses, as we learn from. Plato in 
the Theaetetus,* and that everything is true. In 
another work he began thus: “As to the gods, 
I have no means of knowing either that they exist — 
‘or that they do not exist. For many are the 
obstacles that impede knowledge, both the obscurity 
of the question and the shortness of human life.” 
For this introduction to his book the Athenians 
expelled him; and they burnt his works in the 
market-place, after sending round a herald to collect 
them from all who had copies in their possession. 

He was the first to exact a fee of a hundred minae 
and the first to distinguish the tenses of verbs, 
to emphasize the importance of seizing the right 
moment, to institute contests in debating, and to 
teach rival pleaders the tricks of their trade. Further- 
more, in his dialectic he neglected the meaning in 
favour of verbal quibbling, and he was the father of 
the whole tribe of eristical disputants now so much in 
evidence ; insomuch that Timon? too speaks of him as® 

Protagoras, all mankind’s epitome, 
Cunning, I trow, to war with words. 
He too first introduced the method of discussion 
which is called Socratic. Again, as we learn from 
Plato in the Euthydemus,4 he was the first to use 
in discussion the argument of Antisthenes which 
strives to prove that contradiction is impossible, and 
the first to point out how to attack and refute any 
proposition laid down: so Artemidorus the dialectician 
in his treatise In Reply to Chrysippus. He too invented 
the shoulder-pad on which porters carry their 
burdens, so we are told by Aristotle in his treatise 
On Education; for he himself had been a porter, 
© vol. 1 2H 465 
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A yv \ , 7 
rodtov tov tpdmov %p0n mpos Anpoxpirov §vda 
lal Zz ~ > 
Sedexas dpbeis. SuetAé Te Tov Adyov mp@ros ets 
> VA € 
rérrapa, edYwAIy, epatnow, amdKpiow, evToAny: (ot 

> / 
8¢ eis errd, Sinynow, epwrynow, ardKpiow, evToAny, 

a iy \ , 
dmayyeAlav, evywAnv, KAfjow), ods Kat mubu<evas 
/ / 
ele Adywv. “AAKiSdyas dé TéerTapas Adyous Pyat, 

/ 
dpdow, ardpacw, epwtnow, mpooayopevow. 

a ~ a 3 ‘ ‘ 
IIp&rov $€ r&v Adywv éavtob avéyvw tov Ilepi 
~ > , > 

Ocdv, 05 tiv apynv dvw trapeéucla: aveyyw 8 
A ” > 
’"AOivnow ev 7H Edpumidou oikia 7, @s TWwes, &v 
7H MeyaxreiSou: dAdo. ev AvKeiw, pabyntod tH 
2 X Y > ~ / > Ne . ~ / 
wiv adtt@ xpjoavtos “Apxaydpov Tod Oeoddrov. 
Karnyopnoe 8 adtod Ilv0ddwpos MHodvtiAov, «fs 
D iw °A Ans 5° EvabrAd 
Tav TeTpaxociwy’ “ApiototeAns vabrAdgv now. 
” oN A fi > ~ Ni 10 
Eort 5¢ 7a owlopeva adrod BibXria rdde- 
« « Téxvy épurtikov. 
Ilept raAns. 
Tlept tov pabnparov. 
Ilept wrodureias. 
Tlept piroripias. 
Ilept dperav. 
Ilept ris ev dpx Katartdcoews. 
IL \ nN > @ 
ept Tav ev" Avdov, 
IL A lal t2 > 06 al > 7 4 
€pl TWV OVK OP WS TOLS av Opidrous TPATTOMLEVOv, 
IIpooraktuKds. 
Aixn trép purOod, “Avtiroyov a’ B’. ;' 
Kal Tadra pev a’t@ Ta PiBAia. yéeypade dé Kal 
llAdrwv eis adrov dudAoyov. 


@ Sc. in an epistle, Mept émirndevparwr, cf. Athen. viii. 354.¢. 

> This answers roughly to the optative, the indicative, and 
the imperative. 

¢ That the list is defective is evident from the fact that 
the two works by which Protagoras is best known (supra, 
§§ 51, 54) are not here named. 
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says Epicurus somewhere.* This was how he was 
taken up by Democritus, who saw how skilfully 
his bundles of wood were tied. He was the first 
to mark off the parts of discourse into four, namely, 
wish, question, answer, command ®; others divide 
into seven parts, narration, question, answer, com- 
mand, rehearsal, wish, summoning ; these he called 
the basic forms of speech. Alcidamas made discourse 
fourfold, affirmation, negation, question, address. 

The first of his books he read in public was that 
On the Gods, the introduction to which we quoted 
above ; he read it at Athens in Euripides’ house, 
or, as some say, in Megaclides’ ; others again make 
the place the Lyceum and the reader his disciple 
Archagoras, Theodotus’s son, who gave him the 
benefit of his voice. His accuser was Pythodorus, 
son of Polyzelus, one of the four hundred; Aristotle, 
however, says it was Euathlus. 

The works of his which survive are these : 


«x « The Art of Controversy. 

Of Wrestling. 

On Mathematics. 

Of the State. 

Of Ambition. 

Of Virtues. 

Of the Ancient Order of Things. 

On the Dwellers in Hades. 

Of the Misdeeds of Mankind. 

A Book of Precepts. 

Of Forensic Speech for a Fee, two books of opposing 
arguments. 


This is the list of his works.° Moreover there is a 
dialogue which Plato wrote upon him. 
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Oqot d€ Dirdyopos, mAcovros atbtod és LixeAiav, 
Thy vaov KaratrovraO ivan Kat Tobro aivitrecBau 
Evpumidny € ev T@ “léiove. eviot Kara THY odov TeAev- 
Thea airév, Budcavta érn mpos Ta evevijKovra: 
56 "ArroMcdwpos dé pnow éBdopnKovra, cogioredoat 
de TecoopaKovra Kal akpalew Kata THY TeTAPTHV 
Kal dySonKoorIy ‘Odvpmada. 
"Hort kat els ToOTov hu@v ovTws exov" 


Kat ced, Ilpwraydpn, datw exdAvov, ws ap’ “APnvéwy 
éx ToT twv Kal’ ddov mpéaBus ewy eBaves: 
7 , a a / > \ \ ta 
ciAeTo yap ce duyetv Kéxpomros modus: aAAa ov pv 
ov 


IlaAAddos doru dyes, IAouréa 8 odk epuyes. 


ANéyerau b€ TOT avrov amarobvra Tov poOov 
EvaéAov TOV pabynrny, exelvov ei0vTOS, ae dX’ 
ovderu vieny veviKnKa, ” eimreiv, ““ aAN’ eye pev 
av vuKnow, or eyw eviknoa, AaBeiv pe Set: eav 
d€ aU, OTL OU. 

_Teyove de Kal adddos Tlpwraydpas aspen a 
cis ov Kal Evdopiwy émuxnderov éyparse: Kal Tpitos 
UrTwixos piAdoodos. 


Ked. 6’. AIOTENHS ATIOAAQNIATHS 


57 Avoyévns AmoMobeuidos “AroMwvidtys, avi)p 
fuotxos Kal dyav eAddyipwos. yKovoe Sé, Pyotv 


@ 444-441 B.C. > Anth. Pal. vii. 130. 

¢ We naturally feel surprise when this early philosopher 
is interpolated between Protagoras and Anaxarchus, both 
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Philochorus says that, when he was on a voyage 
to Sicily, his ship went. down, and that Euripides 
hints at this in his Iaion. According to some his 
death occurred, when he was on a journey, at nearly 
ninety years of age, though Apollodorus makes his 
age seventy, assigns forty years for his career as a 
sophist, and puts his floruct in the 84th Olympiad.¢ 
_ There is an epigram of my own on him as follows °: 


Protagoras, I hear it told of thee 

Thou died’st in eld when Athens thou didst flee ; 
Cecrops’ town chose to banish thee ; but though 
Thou ’scap’dst Athene, not so Hell below. 


The story is told that once, when he asked Euathlus 
his disciple for his fee, the latter replied, “ But I 
have not won a case yet.” “‘ Nay,’ said Protagoras, 
‘if I win this case against you I must have the fee, 
for winning it; if you win, I must have it, because 
you win it.” 

There was another Protagoras, an astronomer, 
for whom Euphorion wrote a dirge; and a third 
who was a Stoic philosopher. 


CuapterR 9. DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA ¢ 


‘Diogenes of Apollonia, son of Apollothemis, was 
a natural philosopher and a most famous man. Anti- 


assumed to be pupils of. Democritus. The only explanation 
suggested is a severe reflection on our author’s acquaintance 
with his subject. There was a certain Diogenes of Smyrna, 
an obscure adherent of the school of Abdera. D. L., or 
more probably one of his authorities, has confused this 
Democritean with the earlier and better-known Diogenes 
of Apollonia. It is also strange that there is no Life of 
_Metrodorus of Chios or of Nausiphanes. r 
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*Avriobevys, “Avagysevous. a 5€ Tots xpdvois Kat” 
“Avagayopay. Tobrov pynow o Dadnpeds Anpijrpwos 
ev Th LwxKparovs atroAoyta ua weyav Pbdovov puuKpod 
Kwovvedoa Abjvyjow. 

"Hoke S€ adt@ Tdde‘ ororxetov elvar Tov aépa, 
KOamous arreipovs Kal KEvOY GTrELpov’ TOV TE GEpa 
MUKVOUPEVOV Kal GpaLovpevoy yevynTiKoY elvar TOV 
Koopa" ovdev éK Tob pay ovTos yivecBat odd” els TO 
pa) ov pOetpeoBar: TV yh oTpoyyvAny, Tpevoperny 
ev TO meow, THV ovoTaow et nputav KaTa TIV €K 
rod Beppod Tmepupopav kal mgw o b70 TOO puxpod. 

“Apx?), dé wre Too ovyypapparos moe“ Adyou 
TavTOs GpYopevov SoKeEl Lor Xpewy elvau TH dipxiy 
dvapproByrntov mrapexeoOau, 77 Eppenvetav 
amAqv Kal ceuviv.” 


Ked. oe’. ANASAPXOX 


58 “Avd€apxos "ABSnpirns. odros jKovce Avoyévous 
Tod Lpvupvaiov: 6 dé Mnrpodapov tod Xiov, és 
éXeye pnd’ adro tobr’ eidévar ore oddey olde. 
Mytpodwpov de Ne <ood Tod Xiou, of dé AnjLoxpirov 
paow aKodoa. 6 5° obv “Avdgapxos Kat “Ade 
avd pep ouviy Kal AKwale Kara THV SeKaTnv Kal 
eKaTooTHY ‘Orvprrada Kal elxev €xOpov Nuxo- 
Kpéovra Tov Kumpou tupavvov: Kai mor’ ev cvjutrootw 


* 4.e. Anaxagoras. 


» Diels (op. cit. p. 144) compares Plutarch, Strom. apud 
Euseb. Praep. ee i.8.13; Aétiusi. 3.26; Theophrastus, 
Phys. Opin. Fr. 2. 

¢ Here a Diogenes is mentioned as a link between Demo- 
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sthenes calls him a pupil of Anaximenes ; but he lived 
in Anaxagoras’s time. This man,? so great was his 
unpopularity at Athens, almost lost his life, as Deme- 
trius of Phalerum states in his Defence of Socrates. 

The doctrines of Diogenes were as follows. Air 
is the universal element. There are worlds un- 
limited in number, and unlimited empty space. 
Air by condensation and rarefaction generates the 
worlds. Nothing comes into being from what is not or 
passes away into what isnot. The earth is spherical, 
firmly supported in the centre, having its construction 
determined by the revolution which comes from 
heat and by the congealment caused by cold. 

The words with which his treatise begins are these : 
“At the beginning of every discourse I consider 
that one ought to make the starting-point un- 
mistakably clear and the exposition simple and 


dignified.” 


Cuapter 10. ANAXARCHUS 


Anaxarchus, a native of Abdera, studied under 
Diogenes of Smyrna,° and the latter under Metro- 
dorus of Chios, who used to declare that he knew 
nothing, not even the fact that he knew nothing ; 
while Metrodorus was a pupil of Nessas of Chios, 
though some say that he was taught by Democritus. 
Now Anaxarchus accompanied Alexander and 
flourished in the 110th Olympiad.4 He made an 
enemy of Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus. Once at a 
critus and Anaxarchus, Seep. 468,notec. Cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 64, p. 301 D Anpoxpirov dé dkovoral IIpwraydpas o 
’"ABSnpirns Kal Myrpbdwpos 6 Xtos, of Avoyévns 6 Zpupvatos, of 
’Avdéapxos, Tovrov dé¢ Ivppwv, of Navowpdvns ; Euseb. xiv. 17. 
10; Epiphanius, De fide, 9, p. 591. @ 340-337 B.c. 
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Too “Aref avdpou € epwrijoavros avrov Tt dpa Soxkel TO 
deimvov, eimeiv daow, ““ & Baowred, maya, qroAu- 
TEADS* Eder dé Aovirov epahny oarpamov TWOS TApa- 
teDetabar-” dmoppinrey mpos TOV Nuxoxpéovra. ) 
de pnoikakyjoas peta THY TeAevTHY TOO Bacwréws 
éTe TAe€wy aKkovoiws mpoanvexOn 7TH Kiapw o 
’Avatapyos, avAAaBav adrov kal els 6AyLov Badd 
exédevoe TUTTECVaL ovdnpots dr€pors. Tov O° ov 
ppovTicavTa Tijs TyLeopias eimreiy éxeivo 61) TO 
mepipepopevov, “ mriace Tov “Avakdpyov BvAaxov, 
*Avagapyov 5é€ od mricces.” Kededocavtos dé Tob 
Nixoxpéovros Kat THY yA@Trav adtod extpynPhvar, 
Aoyos anotpayovTa mpoonTica a’T@. Kal €oTw 
Hav eis adrov ovTwWs <EXoV >* , 
mriooere, Nucoxpéwr, ETL Kat pra: OvAaKkds éortt- 
mriooer” - Ava€apyos 8° ev Ads éort maAau. 
Kat ge diacTretAaca yrddous dXiyov Tae Acfeu 
pypata Depoedovn, “ Eppe eee Kaké.” 


Odros dia TH dmdbevav Kat edxodiay Tob Biou 
Evdaypovucos exahetro- Kal ay €x Tob pdorou du- 
vatos owdpovilew. Tov yobv “AdeEavdpov oldjLevov 
elvau Deov eréarpeypev: emrevd7) yap €k Twos Anyi 
[dev atT@ KaTAppEeov aljia, deifas TH XEeupt apos 
avrov nor, “ rouTi mev aiwa Kal ovK 


ixap olds mép Te peer wakdpeoor Oeoiar.” 


ITAodrapxos 8° adrov "AAcEavdpov TovTO Acfau ™pos 
Tovs pidous dno. adda Kab aAXoTe mporrivovra 
atta tov ’Ava€apxov deiEar tHv KUAuKa Kal elmety 


BeBAjoerat tis Dev Bporyoia xept. 
9 Anth. Pal. vii. 133. > Tl. v. 340. 


‘ Vit. Alex. ec. 28. @ Ruripides, Orestes, 271. 
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banquet, when asked by Alexander how he liked the 
feast, he is said to have answered, “‘ Everything, O 
king, is magnificent ; there is only one thing lacking, | 
that the head of some satrap should be served up at 
table.” This was a hit at Nicocreon, who never 
forgot it, and when after the king’s death Anaxarchus 
was forced against his will to land in Cyprus, he 
seized him and, putting him in a mortar, ordered 
him to be pounded to death with iron pestles. But 
he, making light of the punishment, made that 
well-known speech, “‘ Pound, pound the pouch 
containing Anaxarchus ; ye pound not Anaxarchus.” 
And when Nicocreon commanded his tongue to be 
cut out, they say he bit it off and spat it at him. 
This is what I have written upon him ?: 

Pound, Nicocreon, as hard as you like: it is but a pouch. 
Pound on; Anaxarchus’s self long since is housed with Zeus. 
And after she has drawn you upon her carding-combs a 
little while, Persephone will utter words like these: ‘‘ Out 
upon thee, villainous miller ! Re 
- For his fortitude and contentment in life he was 
called the Happy Man. He had, too, the capacity 
of bringing anyone to reason in the easiest possible 
way. At all events he succeeded in diverting 
Alexander when he had begun to think himself a 
god ; for, seeing blood running from a wound he had 
sustained, he pointed to him with his finger and said, 
* See, there is blood and not 
_ Ichor which courses in the veins of the blessed gods. 


Plutarch reports this as spoken by Alexander to his 
friends.© Moreover, on another occasion, when 
Anaxarchus was drinking Alexander’s health, he 
held up his goblet and said : 


' One of the gods shall fall by the stroke of mortal man.¢ 
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Ked. 1a’. ITY PPQN 


61 Tl¥ppeov *"HAcios TTAevordpxov pev Hv vids, 
aba Kat AvoKaAgs t loropet: as ono & "AzrohAdSeopos 
ev Xpovikois, mpoTepov hv Cwypados, Kal TKovde 
Bpvowvos Tod. XriAmwvos, ws "Ade~avdpos ev 
Avadoxats, cir ?Avaédpxou, Evvarohovbav Tay- 
Taxov, as Kat tots Tupvocodiotais ev “Ivdia oup- 
pigar Kat Tots Mdyors. o0ev yervarorara, doKet 
pirocopjoa, 70 THS dcaradnrpias Kal émoxns <ldos 
eloayayev, ws "Ackavios 6 "ABSnpirys yo 
ovdev yap epacKev ovre kahov ovr’ aioxpov ouTE 
dixatov ovr’ dd.Kov" Kad dpolws emt mavTiov pdev 
elvan TH aAnOeia, vopuwp de Kat €Oeu mdvra TOUS 
dvOparous mparrew: od yap pwaddov Téde 7H Tdd€ 
elva EKaOTOV. 

62 “AxoddAovbos 8 Hv Kal TH Biw, wndev extpeTopevos 
pndé dvdarropevos, dravta dproTdmevos, audéas, 
el TUXOL, Kal Kpnuvods Kal KUVas Kal OAws pndév 
tats aloOnocow éemitpémwv. awleodar pevro., Kaba 
pacw of mept tov Kapvoriov *Avriyovov, t7o t&v 
yrorpirov mapaxohovbowvrev. Awveatonpos dé dyat 
prrocopelv pev adTov Karo, TOV THS emox 7s Adyor, 
f4) pero. y’ dmpoopatws exaora mparrew. o dé 
mpos TA evevyjKovTa ern KaTeBiw. 

’Avriyovos 5€ dnow 6 Kapvoris ev 7@ [lept 
II¥ppwvos Tdd_ mrept avrod, OTL THY dpxnv ado&ds 
T Hv Kal mévns Kat Cwypddos. awleobai 7 abrod 


Se SE a a 


@ For “‘ Stilpo’s son Bryson”’ Roeper’s conjecture Bpvcwvos 
#) Zrikrwvos (Philolog. xxx. 462) would substitute ** under 
Bryson or Stilpo.”” In any case chronology seems to forbid 
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IX. 61-62. PYRRHO 
Cuapter 11. PYRRHO (c. 360-270 3.c.) 


Pyrrho of Elis was the son of Pleistarchus, as 
Diocles relates. According to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, he was first a painter ; then he studied 
under Stilpo’s son Bryson*: thus Alexander in his 
Successions of Philosophers. Afterwards he joined 
Anaxarchus, whom he accompanied on his travels 
everywhere so that he even forgathered with the 
Indian Gymnosophists and with the Magi. This led 
him to adopt a most noble philosophy, to quote 
Ascanius of Abdera, taking the form of agnosticism 
and suspension of judgement. He denied that any- 
thing was honourable ‘or dishonourable, just or un- 
just.2 And so, universally, he held that there is 
nothing really existent, but custom and convention 
govern human action ; for no single thing is in itself 
any more this than that. 

He led a life consistent with this doctrine, going 
out of his way for nothing, taking no precaution, but 
facing all risks as they came, whether carts, precipices, 
dogs or what not, and, generally, leaving nothing to 
the arbitrament of the senses ; but he was kept out 
of harm’s way by his friends who, as Antigonus of 
Carystus tells us, used to follow close after him. 
But Aenesidemus says that it was only his philosophy 
that was based upon suspension of judgement, and 
that he did not lack foresight in his everyday acts. 
He lived to be nearly ninety. 

This is what Antigonus of Carystus says of Pyrrho 
in his book upon him. At first he was a poor and 
unknown painter, and there are still some indifferent 


the supposition that Pyrrho was a pupil of either Stilpo or 


Bryson. d f 
> 4,¢e. a particular act is no more just than unjust. 
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"HAs ev 7B yupwaciy Aapradioras perpieos 
zyovras. exmarety 7 avrov Kal epnualew, oTaviws 
ToT" emupawopevov Tois olKot. TodTo dé Troveiv 
dxovourra 1806 Twos dvewdilovTos “Avakdpxw 
Ws obK ay eTepov Tia didaEau otros ayabor, abros 
avrds Baowduxas Oepamevuv. ae 7 civau ev TO 
avT@ KaTaoTHmatt, WoT et Kal Tis avTOV Karadémou 
peragd Aéyovra., avT@ Scamepaivew TOV Adyov, 
Kalrou Kekwnpevov Tek bie «> dvra &v veoTnTe. 
TroAAdcts, dyoi, Kat amedrnwer, pondevt TpoerTray, 
Kal ovveppeuBero oloriow HOcAev. Kat mor” ’Ava€- 
dpyou eis TéeAua eutreadvtos, maphAdev od BonOrjcas* 
TWoV Oe airiepeveov, avros “Ava€apyos émijvet TO 
ddiddopov Kal doTopyov adrod. 

Katadyn Deis b€ moTe Kal avT@ Aardy Kat 
epwrnfeis tH aitiav epn pedeTav ypynoros etvar. 
ev te tais Cntnocow br oddevds Kateppovetro did 
TO <Kal bvd<E0diunds Adyew Kal mpds epwrnaww: 
bev kat Navoipavny 748n veavioxoy dvta Onpabjvar. 
epacke yody yiveoOat deity THs pev Sialecews THs 
Iluppwreiov, To é Adywv tav éavtod. édeye 
Te moAAdKis Kal "Exrixoupov Bavudlovra THY Ilep- 
poovos dvactpopry ouvexes adrod muvOdveoBat mepi 
adrod. ovrw) 8 avrov b7r0 TAS TAT ploos ryan Of 
vow wore Kal dipxvepea. KaTACTHOaL avToV Kal Ov 
exetvov aot Tots prroodgpous aréAevav Yympioacbar. 

Kai 61) Kat Cndwras efye modods ths ampay- 


1 Supplet Diels <7 rob 8xdov Kpdrw Kal didddokor>. 


@ Here Diels would insert in the text:-words which would 
make the meaning “ easily moved by the applause of the 
crowd and ambitious of fame.”’ 
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torch-racers of his in the gymnasium at Elis. He 
would withdraw from the world and live in solitude, 
rarely showing himself to his relatives; this he did 
because he had heard an Indian reproach Anaxarchus, 
telling him that he would never be able to teach 
others what is good while he himself danced attend- 
ance on kings in their courts. He would maintain 
the same composure at all times, so that, even if you 
left him when he was in the middle of a speech, he 
would finish what he. had to say. with no audience 
but himself, although in his youth he had been 
hasty.* Often, our informant adds, he would leave 
his home and, telling no one, would go roaming 
about with whomsoever he chanced to meet. And 
once, when Anaxarchus fell into a slough, he passed 
by without giving him any help, and, while others 
blamed him, Anaxarchus himself praised his in- 
difference and sang-froid. 

On being discovered once talking to himself, he 
answered, when asked the reason, that he was 
training to be good. In debate he was looked down 
upon by no one, for he could both discourse at length 
and also sustain a cross-examination, so that even 
Nausiphanes when a young man was captivated by 
him: at all events he used to say that we should 
follow Pyrrho in disposition but himself in doctrine ; 
and he would often remark that Epicurus, greatly 
admiring Pyrrho’s way of life, regularly asked 
him for information about Pyrrho; and that he 
was so respected by his native city that they 
made him high priest, and on his account they 
voted that all philosophers should be exempt from 
taxation. 

Moreover, there were many who emulated his 
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poowvns: d0ev Kai o Teor mept adtod dynow 
otrws ev T@ WvOwve * * * Kal ev Tots LidAors* 


*Q. yépov, & Ivppwv, Hs 7 700ev Exdvow ebpes 
Aarpeins Sogav [re] Keveoppoowvns Te copioTav, 
Kal maons amarns meBots 7 dmehboao Seon; 
ove" epedev gol TavTa petadrfjoar, tives avpat 
‘EMS’ éxovar, 7d0ev Te Kal eis 6, TL KUpEL ExaoTa. 


Kat maw ev tots *Ivdaduots: 


TOUTO Hoe, @ IIvppwr, (wetperou 7TOp. dxoboar, 
TOS mor” dvip er ayeus porta pO jouxins 
podvos ev avOpamrovor Yeod Tpdmov ayepwovedwr. 


> a A \ ie ° A 2. 0 i 
A@nvaior $€ Kai modureia. adrov étinoav, Kad 

a af oN an / ‘ a 
d¢not AtoxAjs, ert t@ Korey tov Opaka dia- 


66 xpyoacbar. evocBds 5€ Kal TH deAph ovveBio 
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paige ovon, Kaba pyow "Eparoodevns ev TO TLepi 
7 ovrou Kal mevias, OTE Kal avros fépwv eis TH 
ayopay emimpacKev opvidia, ei TUyoL, Kal xoupidia, 
Kal Ta emi THs oiklas exdBaipev adiaddpws. A€yerat 
dé kat SeApaka Aovew adtros bm’ adiapopias. Kat 

‘4 e \ ~ > a / + ale 2 ~ 
xoArjoas TL UTEP THS ddeAdis, Diriora 6 exahetro, 
T™pos TOV emAaBdprevov elmetv os ouK ev yuvaiy 7 
emldetéis THs ddiapopias. kal Kuvos ToT emeveX- 
Devros SvacoBnBevra, eimely mpos TOV airiacdpevov, 
Ws yaderov ely ohooxepOs exddvat TOV dvOpwrrov: 
SvayenvileoBou o ws oldv Te mp@tov jev Tots Epyous 
™pos 70, mpaypara, et O€ un, TO ye Adyw. 

aot dé Kal onmTUuKOV SappdKeoy Kal TOoMaV Kal 
Kavoewy emi Twos EAKous adT@ mpoceveyOevro, 
aArAd, unde Tas dfpis auvayayetv. Kal 6 Tipwv dé 
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abstention from affairs, so that Timon in his Pytho 4 
and in his Sil ® says¢: 
O Pyrrho, O aged Pyrrho, whence and how 
Found’st thou escape from servitude to sophists, 
Their dreams and vanities ; how didst thou loose 
The bonds of trickery and specious craft ? 
Nor reck’st thou to inquire such things as these, 
What breezes circle Hellas, to what end, 
And from what quarter each may chance to blow. 


And again in the Conceits 4: 


This, Pyrrho, this my heart is fain to know, 

Whence peace of mind to thee doth freely flow, 

Why among men thou like a god dost show ? 

Athens honoured him with her citizenship, says 
Diocles, for having slain the Thracian Cotys. He 
lived in fraternal piety with his sister, a midwife, so 
says Eratosthenes in his essay On Wealth and Poverty, 
now and then even taking things for sale to market, 
poultry perchance or pigs, and he would dust the 
things in the house, quite indifferent as to what 
he did. They say he showed his indifference by 
washing a porker. Once he got enraged in his 
sister’s cause (her name was Philista), and he told 
the man who blamed him that it was not over a 
weak woman that one should display indifference. 
When a cur rushed at him and terrified him, he 
answered his critic that it was not easy entirely to 
strip oneself of human weakness ; but one should 
strive with all one’s might against facts, by deeds 
if possible, and if not, in word. 
They say that, when septic salves and surgical 

and caustic remedies were applied to a wound he 
had sustained, he did not so much as frown. Timon 


@ The citation from the Pytho is lost. > Fr. 48 D. 
¢ Jl. ii. 796; Od. xvi. 465. @ Fr. 67 D. 
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Siacade? thy Sidbeow adrod év ols mpos deve 
Siegecow. adda Kal Didwy 6 “APnvatos, yrwpy.os 
abrod yeyovaés, eheyev ws euepvnto padvora pev 
Anpoxpirov, eira 8é Kat ‘Oprjpov, Oavudlwv 
adrov Kal ouvexes A€ywv, 

otn mep dvAav yeven, Toin 5é Kai avdpav- 
Kat drt obnél Kal pias Kal dpvéors eixale Tovs 
dvOpdmovs. mpopépecbar Sé Kal Tdde- 
GAAd, didos, Adve Kal at: tin dAopvpeat OUuTws; 
KdtOave kat Ildrpokdos, 6 mp o€o 7roAAov Gmetvwn* 
Kal dca ovvteiver eis TO GBEBasov Kal Kevdarrovdov 
dua Kal mavapiddes TOV avOpdrrwv. 

TloceScévios 8€ Kat rowdrov tu SieEeror mepl 
attod. Tav yap ovpmdcdvTwr atT® éoxv0pwra- 
KéTwv To yxeyw@vos, adTos yadnvos wv aveppwoe 
tiv wpuyyv, detEas ev TH wAoiw xoupidiov eobiov 
Kal elma ws xpr) TOV copov ev ToLadTyn Kafeordvat 
atapagia. povos dé Novprvos Kat Soypartioat 
dno atdrov. tovTou mpos Tots dAAots Kal pwalyral 
yeyovacw eAddyynor, dv EdptAoyos: od déperat 
eAdcowpa Tose. gaol yap ws ovTw trapwEivOy 
mote Wate Tov oBeXicKov dpas peTa THY Kpedv 
€ws THs ayopds ediwKke Tov pdyeipov. Kal ev 
"Hide Katamovovpevos bro tav CnrovvTwv ev 
tots Adyous, atroppibas Poysrdtiov SvevyEaro [repay | 

@ Il. vi. 146. aT ip. o0 bet Lie 

° Here, it would seem, the materials which can be traced 
to Antigonus of Carystus come to an end. The source of 
the long passage §§ 69-108, with which must go the Sceptical 
Succession, §§ 115-116, is not obvious. It may be supposed 
that D. LL. with his seeming partiality for the school (cf. 


§ 109) has here taken pains to collect as much new material 
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also portrays his disposition in the full account which 
he gives of him to Pytho. Philo of Athens, a friend 
of his, used to say that he was most fond of Democritus, 
and then of Homer, admiring him and continually 
repeating the line 

As leaves on trees, such is the life of man. 


He also admired Homer because he likened men to 
wasps, flies, and birds, and would quote these verses 
as well: 
Ay, friend, die thou ; why thus thy fate deplore ? 
Patroclus too, thy better, is no more,° 

and all the passages which dwell on the unstable 
purpose, vain pursuits, and childish folly of man.° 

Posidonius, too, relates of him a story of this sort. 
When his fellow-passengers on board a ship were 
all unnerved by a storm, he kept calm and confident, 
pointing to a little pig in the ship that went on 
eating, and telling them that such was the un- 
perturbed state in which the wise man should keep 
himself. Numenius alone attributes to him positive 
tenets. He had pupils of repute, in particular one 
Eurylochus, who fell short of his professions; for 
they say that he was once so angry that he seized 
the spit with the meat on it and chased his cook 
right into the market-place. Once in Elis he was so 
hard pressed by his pupils’ questions that he stripped 
as possible. It is hardly likely that, without personal 
bias, a biographer would draw upon “ the commentary of 
Apollonides on the S#ili of Timon which he dedicated to 
Tiberius Caesar,’”? and the like. It has indeed been said 
that D. L. had access to a sceptical monograph which he 
either had or wished to have copied for himself. If so, it 


must have been by a contemporary, or at any rate a writer 
not earlier than Antiochus of Laodicea (§ 106) and Sextus 


Empiricus (§ 87). 
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TOV “AAgeuov. fv obv mroAepiwratos Tots copioTats, 
ws Kat Tipov pnowv. 

‘O be Dov Ta mAciora Suehéyero <éavT@>. 
d0ev Kal mept tovrov dyoly ovTws- 


7 Tov am avOpmmwv adttdaxoXov adroAaAnTiHv 
ovk eumaldpevov ddéns epidwy te Didwva. 


_ pos TOUTOLS SujKove 70d II¥ppwvos ‘Exaratos TE 

6 “ABonpirns Kal Tipey 6 6 DArdovos 6 6 Tovs LiMous 
rrenounncs, mept ob Aefoper, € ert te Navorgdvns <o> 
Tivos, od act TwWES ducoboau *Emixoupov. obrou 
mavres Iluppebvecoe peev daro Tob didacKdrov, a dropy- 
TiKoL O€ Kal oKemTiKOL Kal ETL edeKTiKOL Kal 
CytyTiKol amo Tod olov Sdypatros mpoonyopevovTo. 
NTHTLKOL prev ovV amo TOD mdvToTe CyTEiv TV 
aAnfevav, oxemtiKot 8 amd Tod oKémTecar det 
Kal pindémote evpiokey, epextucol 5 dio Tob peTQ 
THY onrnow mdBous: Aéyw dé Tv emoXny" drop ~ 
TuKol 8 amo Tod Tovs Soyparucods amopeiy Kal 
avrovs. Hluppeivevor dé amo II¥ppeovos. @coddavos 
&° & tots Lkertixots Kepadatous ov gnow dey 
Tluppesvevov kahetoBar Ty oKemTiKyy" et yap TO 
Kal? Erepov Kionpa THs Siavotas dAnmrov €oTw, 
ovk eloducba tiv Ivppwvos dudfeow: ay) elddTes 
dé ovde Iluppesvevou Kkahoipel? dv. mpos TO pide 
m™p@Tov evpnkevar THV oKeTTUCHY Ivppwva pend? 
exew Tt ddypa. Aéyowro 8 av tis Luppdveros 
OmOTpoTrOs. 

Tavrys be THs aipecews eviot dacw “Opunpov 
KaTdp£a, emet mept TOv adltdy mpaypdrwv Tap 


@ Cf. Od. xxi. 364. 
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and swam across the Alpheus. Now he was, as 
Timon too says, most hostile to Sophists. 

Philo, again, who had a habit of very often talking 
to himself, is also referred to in the lines@: 

Yea, him that is far away from men, at leisure to himself, 

Philo, who recks not of opinion or of wrangling. 

Besides these, Pyrrho’s pupils included Hecataeus 
of Abdera, Timon of Phlius, author of the Sill, of 
whom more anon, and also Nausiphanes of Teos, 
said by some to have been a teacher of Epicurus. 
All these were called Pyrrhoneans after the name 
of their master, but Aporetics, Sceptics, Ephectics, 
and even Zetetics, from their principles, if we may 
call them such—Zetetics or seekers because they 
were ever seeking truth, Sceptics or inquirers 
because they were always looking for a solution 
and never finding one, Ephectics or doubters because 
of the state of mind which followed their inquiry, 
I mean, suspense of judgement, and finally Aporetics 
or those in perplexity, for not only they but even 
the dogmatic philosophers themselves in their turn 
were often perplexed. Pyrrhoneans, of course, they 
were called from Pyrrho. Theodosius in his Sceptec 
Chapters denies that Scepticism should be called 
Pyrrhonism ; for if the movement of the mind in 
either direction is unattainable by us, we shall 
never know for certain what Pyrrho really intended, 
and without knowing that, we cannot be called 
Pyrrhoneans. Besides this (he says), there is the 
fact that Pyrrho was not the founder of Scepticism ; 
nor had he any positive tenet ; but a Pyrrhonean is 
one who in manners and life resembles Pyrrho. 

Some call Homer the founder of this school, for 
to the same questions he more than anyone else is 
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ovTwoby aAXor’ ddAws amopaiverat Kab oddev 
opiuxds Soypariler mepl TH dnopacw. emevra, Kat 
Ta TOV ema. copav oKEenTUKa, elvat, olov To Mndev 
dyav, kal "Eyyva, md,po. 8 ara: SnAodobat yap TO 
BeBatws Kal TeTELOpLEvens Sueyyuwpeves émaKodov- 
Oeiv drny. aa kal "Apxidoxov Kat Evdpumidny 
oxemTiKOs éxew, ev ols “Apyidoxos pév pyat- 


Totos avOpadzrovoe Bupds, r Aabice Aerrivew mdi, 
yiyverat Ovyntois dxoinv Leds én’ tysepnv ayet. 


Edpimidns Se: 


(@ Zed,) ri dita Tovds Taaumespous Bpotods 


dpovely éyovor; ood yap eSnpripcba. 
dp@pmev te Todd & vy ad tvyxdvys OéAwv. 


72 Ov pay aAXAd, Kai Fevopavns Kal Zivwv 6 ‘Ered 
77s Kal AnpcKpttos Kar’ avrovs OKETTLKOL TUY- 
xavovow: ev ols Zevoddvys pev pyar, 


Kal TO Lev dV Gages OUTIs avijp ev OddE TIS EoTaL 

eldws. 
Zijvesv be Thy Know dvauped Aéyor, a 70 Kwov~ 
juevov or ev @ €oTe Tome Kwetrat ovr’ é€v @ pi) 
€or - Anpdxperos dé Tas moLdTyTaAS éxBiNov, 
iva pyot, © vp puxpor, vo pen Deppor, é ere} O€ a- 
Tope kal Kevov Kal mdduw, “ ereq) de oddev tprev: 
ev Bv0@ yap 7 ddr Beva..”” Kal IlAdrwva, TO ev 
dAn Ges eots te Kal Oecdv matolv exywpelv, TOV O° 
eixdoTa, Adyov Cytetv. Kat Edpumidny Aeyew: 


2 Fr. 70 B. > Supplices, 735-737. ¢ Fr. 34D. 
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always giving different answers at different times, 
and is never definite or dogmatic about the answer. 
The maxims of the Seven Wise Men, too, they call 
sceptical; for instance, ‘“‘ Observe the Golden 
Mean,” and “ A pledge is a curse at one’s elbow,” 
meaning that whoever plights his troth steadfastly 
and trustfully brings a curse on his own head. 
Sceptically-minded, again, were Archilochus and 
Euripides, for Archilochus says *: 


Man’s soul, O Glaucus, son of Leptines, 
Is but as one short day that Zeus sends down. 


And Euripides ° : 


Great God ! how can they say poor mortal men 
Have minds and think ? Hang we not on thy will? 
Do we not what it pleaseth thee to wish ? 


Furthermore, they find Xenophanes, Zeno of Elea, 
and Democritus to be sceptics : Xenophanes because 
he says,¢ 

Clear truth hath no man seen nor e’er shall know 3 


and Zeno because he would destroy motion, saying, 
“A moving body moves neither where it is nor 
where it is not’’; Democritus because he rejects 
qualities, saying, ‘‘ Opinion says hot or cold, but the 
reality is atoms and empty space,” and. again, “ Of 
a truth we know nothing, for truth is in a well.” 4 
Plato, too, leaves the truth to gods and sons of gods, 
and seeks after the probable explanation.? Euripides 
says/: 


@ This proverbial expression is inadequate; a more 
literal rendering of év Bv@w would be “‘ in an abyss.” 
¢ Tim. 40 v. 
t Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Bur. 638; Polyid. Fr. 7. 
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COM eel Wee MS oe ¢ Fr, 47 D., 48 B. 
4 Il, xx. 248-250, ® dverédouy, imperfect, t Inf. § 104. 
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Who knoweth if to die be but to live, 
And that called life by mortals be but death ? 
So too Empedocles¢ : 


So to these mortal may not list nor look 
Nor yet conceive them in his mind; 


and before that ® ; 
Each believes naught but his experience. 


And even.Heraclitus: ‘“ Let us not conjecture on 
deepest questions what is likely.”¢ Then again 
Hippocrates showed himself two-sided and but 
human. And before them all Homer ¢: 


Pliant is the tongue of mortals; numberless the tales 


within it; 
and 
Ample is of words the pasture, hither thither widely 
ranging ; 
and 
And the saying which thou sayest, back it cometh later 
on thee, 


where he is speaking of the equal value of contra-. 
dictory sayings. 

The Sceptics, then, were constantly engaged @ in 
overthrowing the dogmas of all schools, but enuntiated 
none themselves; and though they would go so far 
as to bring forward and expound the dogmas of the 
others, they themselves laid down nothing definitely, 
not even the laying down of nothing. So much so 
that they even refuted their laying down of nothing, 
saying, for instance, ““ We determine nothing,” since 
otherwise they would have been betrayed into 
determining’; but we put forward, say they, all 
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Tis ampomtwolas, ds, ei Kal vedoavras, TovTO 
evedéyero SyAGoa: Sia THs obv Oddev dpilopev 
dwvis tO THs dppefias maBos SnAobrat* spoiws 
Sé Kat Sid Tis Oddev padov Kal ris Tlavri Adyw 
Adbyos dvrixertar Kal TOV dpotwy. A€yerar SE TO 
Oddev waMov Kal VeTiKds, Ws dpolwr TWwav dvTwv* 
ofov, Ovdsév padAov 6 meiparis KaKds eoTW 7) 6 
pevorns. ind S¢ r&v cKkentiK@v od OeTiKas adr’ 
dvaipetin@s éyerar, ds bad Tob dvacKkevdlovros 
Kal A€yovros, O3 padAdov 4 UnvAdra yeyovev 7 7 
Xipaipa. adro dé 7d Ma@ov more pev ovyKpitiK@s 
exdéperar, ds drav dopev padAdrov Td wéedu yAvKd 
TH oTadida: tore S€ OeTuxOs Kat avaipeTiKds, 
ws orav ddsmev, MGAAov % aperr ded? 7) BAdmret* 
onaivowev yap Stu % apet? wdedrc?, BAdrre 8° 
ov. dvatpotor 8 of oKemtiKol Kal adriy Ti 
“ Oddev padrov” davive ws yap od paAdAdv €ore 
mpovoia 7) odK €oTW, otTw Kal TO Oddév pa)Aov 


) a / > ““ 2 ” , > ¢€ 
od padrdAdgv éoTw 7 odK EoTL. Onpaiver ovv 1 
ce 


wry, Kaba dno. cat Tiwwr ev TO Wv0wv, “ 7d 


pndev opilew, aX ampooberetv.” 7 Sé Lavi 
ASsyw dwv} Kal adri ovvayer thy emoynv: TaV 
SY A , A LY / 
pev yap mpaypdtwv Siadwvovvrwy, THY dé Adywv 
isoobevovvtay ayvwaia Ths dAnfeias émaxodovbet: 
kal adt@ 5é TovTw TH Adyw Adyos avrixeitar, Os 
\ SN A \Y > al \ y LTS: 2.8 lod 
Kal adros peta TO avedely Tods aAAous BP’ EavTod 
mepitpamels amdAAvTat, Kat’ loov Tois KabaptiKots, 


a 4.e, ‘Every saying has its corresponding opposite” 
(supra, § 74). 
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the theories for the purpose of indicating our un- 
precipitate attitude, precisely as we might have done 
if we had actually assented to them. Thus by the 
expression “ We determine nothing” is indicated 
their state of even balance; which is similarly 
indicated by the other expressions, “ Not more (one 
thing than another),” “Every saying has its 
corresponding opposite,” and the like. But ‘“‘ Not 
more (one thing than another) ”’ can also be taken 
positively, indicating that two things are alike; for 
example, ‘‘ The pirate is no more wicked than the 
liar.” But the Sceptics meant it not positively but 
negatively, as when, in refuting an argument, one 
says, “ Neither had more existence, Scylla or the 
Chimaera.” And ‘“‘ More so” itself is sometimes 
comparative, as when we say that “ Honey is more 
sweet than grapes”; sometimes both positive and 
negative, as when we say, “ Virtue profits more than 
it harms,” for in this phrase we indicate that virtue 
profits and does not harm. But the Sceptics even 
refute the statement ‘‘ Not more (one thing than 
another).” For, as forethought is no more existent 
than non-existent, so “ Not more (one thing than 
another )”’ is no more existent than not. Thus, as 
Timon says in the Pytho, the statement means just 
absence of all determination and withholding of 
assent. The otherstatement, “ Every saying, etc.,’’@ 
equally compels suspension of judgement; when 
facts disagree, but the contradictory statements 
haye exactly the same weight, ignorance of the 
truth is the necessary consequence. But even this 
statement has its corresponding antithesis, so that 
after destroying others it turns round and destroys 
itself, like a purge which drives the substance 
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t 
& tH DAnv mpoexxpivavta Kai adra dbrrexKpiverat 
Kal e€amoAdurat. 
A i A A A ” 4 
IIpos 6 daow of Soypatikot * * 7) alpew Tov 
, 
Adyov, aAAad mpocemoyupilew. pdvov obv Sdia- 
~ wn A er Ss 
Kovots éxp@vTo Tots Adyous: od yap oldv Te Hv 
\ mY F Xr / > Xr A —? a , . 60 
pn, Adyw Adyov avedctv: Kal’ dv Tpdzrov ciwPapwev 
~ / 
A€yew témov pn elvar Kai det mdvTws TOY TdTroOV 
> A > > > ~ > ~ id A 
eimeiv, add’ od doypatiK@s, amodektuk@s Sé> Kat 
> > , ~ > , 
pydev yweo8a Kar’ avdyrny Kal det THY avayenv 
elrretv. ToLovTw TW TPOTW Ths éppnvelas Exp@vTo* 
ola yap paiverat Ta mpdypwata, uy Towatra <ivar 
~ vA > AY / , ~ > »” 
TH poe, adda povov paivecBar: Cnretv 7 EAeyov 
> A ~ o A a ~ ) ~ | 
ovx dmep vootow, 6 TL yap voetrar SHAov, add 
@v Tats aicfjoeor pretioxovaw. 

“Eorw obv x Iluppavevos. Adyos pajveois TIS Tay 
Pouvopevenv H TOV omewaoby VOOULEveny, Kal” hv 
mavrTa mao. ovpPdAXreTar Kal ovyKpwomeva TroAAHY 

, A mv v2 
dvwpariay Kal tapaynv €xovra evdpioxerat, Kala 
~ A 
dnow Aivecidnuos ev tH eis Ta [luppdvera bzo- 
TUTM@oE. mpos dé Tas ev Tats oxéebeow avTifeoets 
mpoatrodekvuvres Kal” ovs Tpdmrous meifer TA Tpay- 
para, Kara Tovs atdtods avipovy Tv mept adTdv 
miotw: meew yap Ta Te Kat’ aicOnow ovpduves 
A A \ a ~ 
ExovTa Kal Ta pyndeToTE 7) OTaviws yobv peTa- 
\ 
minrovra Ta Te ovvyOyn Kal Ta vopors SieoTadAueva, 
\ 
Kal Ta TéprovTa Kal TA Oavpalomeva. edeiKvUcaY 
~ > / an 
obv amo TOV evavtiwy Tots meiMovow icas Tas m- 
Oavornras. 


@ Here (as in § 104) the writer, whether D. L or his source, 
seems to pose as a Sceptic himself ; ¢f. Introd, p. xiii. 
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out and then in its turn is itself eliminated and 
destroyed. 

This the dogmatists answer by saying that they do 
[not merely] not deny the statement, but even plainly 
assert it. So they were merely using the words as 
servants, as it was not possible not to refute one state- 
ment by another; just as we® are accustomed to 
say there is no such thing as space, and yet we have 
no alternative but to speak of space for the purpose 
of argument, though not of positive doctrine, and 
just as we say nothing comes about by necessity 
and yet have to speak of necessity. This was the sort 
of interpretation they used to give; though things 
appear to be such and such, they are not such in 
reality but only appear such. And they would say 
that they sought, not thoughts, since thoughts are 
evidently thought, but the things in which sensation 
plays a part. 

Thus the Pyrrhonean principle, as Aenesidemus 
says in the introduction to his Pyrrhonics, is but a 
report on phenomena or on any kind of judgement, 
a report in which all things are brought to bear on 
one another, and in the comparison are found to 
present much anomaly and confusion. As to the 
contradictions in their doubts, they would first show 
the ways in which things gain credence, and then 
by the same methods they would destroy belief in 
them; for they say those things gain credence which 
either the senses are agreed upon or which never 
or at least rarely change, as well as things which 
become habitual or are determined by law and those 
which please or excite wonder. They showed, then, 
on the basis of that which is contrary to what induces 
belief, that the probabilities on both sides are equal. 
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Af & dmopia Kara tas? ovpdwvias Tov daivo- 
pevov 7 voovpevwv, Gs aaredidocav, joav Kara 
Séka tpdmovs, Kal” ods Ta broKelpeva tapaAdAdr- 
rovra édalvero. rovrous Sé tods Séka tpdmous 
TiOnow. 

[Eis]? mp&ros 6 mapa tas Siadopas Tdv Cawv 
mpos Wdoviv Kat adXyndova Kal BAdBnv Kai dpéAccav. 
ouvayerar Sé Su adtod To py) Tas adras amo TOY 
aitaév mpooninrew davtacias Kal TO dott TH 
Toavrn pdyn aKkorovfet to emeyew: TOV yap 
dwy Ta pev ywpis plews yivecOar, ws Ta TupiPra 
kai 6 ’ApaBuos dotwé Kal edAat: ra 8° && EmimtAoKAjs, 
ds dvOpwrrow Kal ra GAAa: Kal Ta [Lev OUTwS, TA 
8 otrws ovyKéKpitat 516 Kal TH aicOjoer Siadeper, 
Ws KipKot pev d€vTaror, KUves 8 dodpyTiKwTaToL. 
evAoyov obv Tots Suaddpois Tods dd0adpods Siddpopa 
Kal Ta davtdopara mpoominrew: Kal TH pev atyt 
tov OadrAcgv elvar edHdyov, avOpamm dé muKpov, 
Kal TO Kavetov Optuye wev Tpddysov, avOpama@ dé 
Oavdonov, Kal 6 amdmatos vt wey edw@dpmos, Ummm 
5° ov. 

Acvrepos 6 mapa Tas THY avOpwHrwv duces Kal 
Tas idwoovyKptoias: Anuopdv yobv 6 *AXeEavdpou 
tpatreCoduos ev oKrg eOadAmerTo, ev 7Aiw 8° éppiyou. 
"Avopwy & 6 *Apyetos, ws dnow *ApiororéAns, 
dua THs avddpov AtBins wdevev amoTos. Kal 6 
pev iatpicfs, 6 dé yewpyias, ddAos 8 éumopias 

1 rds] ris Reiske. 


2 kal Ocoddcvos rlOnow. Gy conj. Nietsche; but Tauchn. 
has xa’ ods rlOnow, els mpOros. 


2 If, however, with Reiske we here read rfs for ras, 
the meaning is: “ The objections urged against the (sup- 
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Perplexities arise from the agreements * between 
appearances or judgements, and these perplexities 
they distinguished under ten different modes in 
which the subjects in question appeared to vary. 
The following are the ten modes laid down.” 

The first mode relates to the differences between 
living creatures in respect of those things which 
give them pleasure or pain, or are useful or harmful 
to them. By this it is inferred that they do not 
receive the same impressions from the same things, 
with the result that such a conflict necessarily leads 
to suspension of judgement. For some creatures 
multiply without intercourse, for example, creatures 
that live in fire, the Arabian phoenix and worms ; 
others by union, such as man and the rest. Some 
are distinguished in one way, some in another, and 
for this reason they differ in their senses also, hawks 
for instance being most keen-sighted, and dogs 
having a most acute sense of smell. It is natural 
that if the senses, e.g. eyes, of animals differ, so also 
will the impressions produced upon them ; so to the 
goat vine-shoots are good to eat, to man they are 
bitter ; the quail thrives on hemlock, which is fatal 
to man; the pig will eat ordure, the horse will not. 

The second mode has reference to the natures and 
idiosyncrasies of men; for instance, Demophon, 
Alexander’s butler, used to get warm in the shade 
and shiver in the sun. Andron of Argos is reported 
by Aristotle* to have travelled across the waterless 
deserts of Libya without drinking. Moreover, one 
man fancies the profession of medicine, another 
posed) consistency of our percepts or our concepts, were 
arranged by them under ten modes.” 

> Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. §§ 36-163. 
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A z “A Ay TS aA. 
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¢ 5) ae 
bev edexréov. 

a ~ / 
Tpiros 6 mapa tas Tv aicOytiKOy mopwv d.a- 
lol ~ ° / , A 
dopds. Td yobv prov opdcer pev @xpdv, yevdoer é 
, > , a e DO e t Are > A 
yAvkv, dodpyoe 8 <bHdes brominrer., Kal 1 AUT? 
~ / > la 
Sé popd1) mapa Tas Siadopas TH KaTomTpwv aAdota 
ca) A aX A a S A A 
Bewpetrar. daxodovbet obv pur) waAAov <ivar Totov TO 
/ R. 3 a 
paivopevov 7) aAXotov. 
A A 
sz. Téraptos 6 mapa tas diabécers Kal Kowds Tap- 
4 > v4 
addayds, olov dyievav, vooov, Umvov, €ypryopow, 
/ a le / 
xapav, AvVTnv, vedTnTa, yhpas, Odpoos, gofov, 
aA , EA 
evderav, TANpwow, pioos, pirlav, Oepuaciay, pi—w- 
A ~ \ vi 
Tapa TO MVE, Tapa TO muecOHVaL Tods TOpoUs. 
a > , x ~ 
aAroia obv daivera TA mpoominTovTa Tapa Tas 
/ N 
mowas Siabécers. otde yap of prawomuevor Trapd. 
a a a \ 
vow éxovou Ti yap padAov exeivor H Hels; Kat 
\ ¢ A A 5A e ¢ aA rn , 2) ta 
yap mets Tov HAvov ws éoTHra BAémopev. O€wv 
> 2 
8’ 6 TiBopareds 6 aTwikds Koundpevos mepieTaTet 
> lal 4 \ / A tee) + a 
ev T@ vUrvw Kat IlepuxAgouvs dodAos em’ dxpov Tob 
Téyous. 
Tl , e \ \ > \ \ NOL. 7 
83 EULMTOS O Tapa Tas aywydas Kal ToOvs VdjLoOUS 
A WW , 
Kal Tas pu0uKas mioreis Kal Tas eOviKas ovvOnKas 
\ iN 
Kat doypatiKas droAjbers. ev TOUTW TEepLexeTaL TA 
\ lant \ >’ a A > A \ ba 
Tept KaAdY Kat aloypav, wept adnOav Kai pevdav, 
A ~ A onl A 
mept ayabady Kal KaxOv, mept Oedv Kai yevécews 
\ a ~ A 
kat pbopds Tv Pawopevwy mévTwv. TO yodv 
a > «@ \ ’ 2 4@ \ oo» \ 
avro map ols ev dikaov, trap’ ols dé dduKov' Kal 
4.94 ; 
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farming, and another commerce; and the same 
ways of life are injurious to one man but beneficial 
to another; from which it follows that judgement 
must be suspended. 

The third mode depends on the differences between 
the sense-channels in different cases, for an apple 
gives the impression of being pale yellow in colour 
to the sight, sweet in taste and fragrant in smell. 
An object of the same shape is made to appear 
_ different by differences in the mirrors reflecting it. 
Thus it follows that what appears is no more such 
and such a thing than something different. 

The fourth mode is that due to differences of 

condition and to changes in general; for instance, — 
health, illness, sleep, waking, joy, sorrow, youth, 
old age, courage, fear, want, fullness, hate, love, 
heat, cold, to say nothing of breathing freely and 
having the passages obstructed. The impressions 
received thus appear to vary according to the nature 
of the conditions. Nay, even the state of madmen 
is not contrary to nature; for why should their 
state be so more than ours? Even to our view the 
sun has the appearance of standing still. And Theon 
of Tithorea used to go to bed and walk in his sleep, 
while Pericles’ slave did the same on the housetop. 

The fifth mode is derived from customs, laws, 
belief in myths, compacts between nations and 
‘dogmatic assumptions. This class includes con- 
siderations with regard to things beautiful and ugly, 
true and false, good and bad, with regard to the 
gods, and with regard to the coming into being and 
the passing away of the world of phenomena. 
Obviously the same thing is regarded by some as 
just and by others as unjust, or as good by some and 
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aAXous pev dyabov, dAAous Sé Kakdv. Tdpoas prev 
yap ovK drorrov jyobvrat buyarpt ptyvvadas, 
“EAAnves Oy exDeopov. Kal Macoayérau pev, as 
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EXOVOL Tas yevaticas, “EM ves 8 ov: Kidtkés Te 

84 Anoreiats EXaupovr, GAN’ ovx "EM nyves.. Beovs 7 
aAXot dAAous jyobvras’ Kal ob wey mpovoeiaban, ot 
8° ot. Odmrovar 8 Aiytarion ev tapiyevortes, 
€ a \ , , > be , e 
Pwyator 5é€ Kalovres, Ilatoves 8° eis riuvas pe- 
mrobtvres: OUev rept TaANOods 7) er0X7}. 

"Extos 6 mapa Tas pigeis Kal Kowwvias, Kal? 
év <idukpwas ovdev Kal? adto daiverar, adAd ody 
‘dép, odv dwti, adv byp@, odvv oteped, Cepudryte, 
puxpornte, KwHoer, avabupudcecw, &AXAats Suvdpe- 
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XpOpa aAAotov bro ay peony Bpiav daiverar Kal * 

85 70 dvow" ‘Kal 6 ev dépu bo Sdvotiv Kougildpevos 
AiBos ev dare _pgdios poerariberat, "rou Bapods 
Ov Kat tno Too vdaros Kougildomevos 7) eAadpos 
[ov] kal bm0 Too depos Bapuvopevos. ayvoodjev 
obv TO KaT’ ‘tar, as eAcov* ev pvp. 

“EBdouos 6 mapa Tas dmoordacs Kab Trouds 
Oéceus Kal Tos Tomous Kal Ta ev Tots TOTIOLS. Kara 
ToOTov TOV Tpdmrov Ta. doxobvr’ elvar peydda puuKkpa 
paiverar, Ta TETpaywra oTpoyyvAa, Ta opana, 
e€oxas €xovTa, Ta dpOa KexAaopeva, Ta Wypd. 
ETEpOXpoa. 6 yoov. Twos Tapa To didoTnua 
puxpos dpaiverar' Kal ra dpn mdppwhev depoedh 


6 i\cos vulg. : bd deiAny Menag.: deldns Reiske. 
2 é\alov Reiske. 
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bad by others. Persians think it not unnatural for 
a man to marry his daughter; to Greeks it is un- 
lawful. The Massagetae, acording to Eudoxus in 
the first book of his Voyage round the World, have 
their wives in common; the Greeks have not. The 
Cilicians used to delight in piracy ; not so the Greeks. 
Different people believe in different gods; some in 
providence, others not. In burying their dead, the 
Egyptians embalm them; the Romans burn them ; 
the Paeonians throw them into lakes. As to what 
is true, then, let suspension of judgement be our 
practice. 

The stath mode relates to mixtures and participa- 
tions, by virtue of which nothing appears pure in 
and by itself, but only in combination with air, 
light, moisture, solidity, heat, cold, movement, 
exhalations and other forces. For purple shows 
different tints in sunlight, moonlight, and lamp- 
light ; and our own complexion does not appear the 
same at noon and when the sun is low. Again, a 
rock which in air takes two men to lift is easily 
moved about in water, either because, being in 
reality heavy, it is lifted by the water or because, 
being light, it is made heavy by the air. Of its own 
inherent property we know nothing, any more than 
of the constituent oils in an ointment. 

The seventh mode has reference to distances, 
positions, places and the occupants of the places. 
In this mode things which are thought to be large 
appear small, square things round ; flat things appear 
to have projections, straight things to be bent, and 
colourless coloured. So the sun, on account of its 
distance, appears small, mountains when far away 
appear misty and smooth, but when near at hand 
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Kat Acta, eyyvbev de Tpaxea.. ére 6 HALOS dvioxov 
pev dAXotos, pecoupavay 8 obvx Opov0s. Kal TO 
avTo capa Y pe dAcet adAotov, ev de purty vA 
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meprorepas TpaxnAos mapa THY oTpopyy. emel Ovv 
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\ ” ~ yy / A AY 
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> uA / > \ \ \ ) 4 / 
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/ ¢ \ \ A ” ? 
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TO KaTW. TO yobv deEwy ducer ev odK Ear SeELov, 
Kata S€ Tv Ws mMpdos TO ETEpov oxéow voEtTat: 
petatelévros ‘yoy exeivov, odKér’ eott defvov. 
dpotws Kal taTyp Kal adeApds Ws mpds TL Kal 
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éavTd. Kal obTo. pev ot S€Ka TpoTOL. 


@ As contrasted, ¢.g., with a comet; ¢f. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 144. 
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rugged. Furthermore, the sun at its rising has a 
certain appearance, but has a dissimilar appearance 
when in mid-heaven, and the same body one appear- 
ance in a wood and another in open country. The 
image again varies according to the position of the 
object, and a dove’s neck according to the way it 
is turned. Since, then, it is not possible to observe 
these things apart from places and positions, their 
real nature is unknowable. 

The eighth mode is concerned with quantities and 
qualities of things, say heat or cold, swiftness or 
slowness, colourlessness or variety of colours. Thus 
wine taken in moderation strengthens the body, 
but too much of it is weakening ; and so with food . 
and other things. 

The ninth mode has to do with perpetuity, strange- 
ness, or rarity. Thus earthquakes are no surprise 
to those among whom they constantly take place ; 
nor is the sun, for it is seen every day.* This 
ninth mode is put eighth by Favorinus and 
tenth by Sextus and Aenesidemus; moreover the 
tenth is put eighth by Sextus and ninth by 
Favorinus. 

The tenth mode rests on inter-relation, e.g. between 
light and heavy, strong and weak, greater and less, 
up and down. Thus that which is on the right is 
not so by nature, but is so understood in virtue of 
its position with respect to something else ; for, if 
that change its position, the thing is no longer on 
the right. . Similarly father and brother are relative 
terms, day is relative to the sun, and all things 
relative to our mind. Thus relative terms are in and 
by themselves unknowable. These, then, are the ten 
modes of perplexity. 
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2 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh, Hyp.i. 37 bydoos 6 ard tod mpds Tu. 
The intention of Agrippa was to replace the ten modes by 
his five. 

> This is what is commonly called arguing in a circle. 
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But Agrippa and his school add to them® five 
other modes, resulting respectively from disagree- 
ment, extension ad wmfinitum, relativity, hypothesis 
and reciprocal inference. The mode arising from 
disagreement proves, with regard to any inquiry 
whether in philosophy or in everyday life, that it 
is full of the utmost contentiousness and confusion. 
The mode which involves extension ad infinitum 
refuses to admit that what is sought to be proved is 
firmly established, because one thing furnishes the 
ground for belief in another, and so on ad infinitum. 
The mode derived from relativity declares that a 
thing can never be apprehended in and by itself, 
but only in connexion with something else. Hence 
all things are unknowable. The mode resulting from 
hypothesis arises when people suppose that you must 
take the most elementary of things as of themselves 
entitled to credence, instead of postulating them : 
which is useless, because some one else will adopt 
the contrary hypothesis. The mode arising from 
reciprocal inference is found whenever that which 
should be confirmatory of the thing requiring to be 
proved itself has to borrow credit from the latter, 
as, for example, if anyone seeking to establish the 
existence of pores on the ground that emanations 
take place should take this (the existence of pores) 
as proof that there are emanations.° 

They would deny all demonstration, criterion, 
sign, cause, motion, the process of learning, coming 
into being, or that there is anything good or bad 
by nature. For all demonstration, say they, is 
constructed out of things either already proved or 
indemonstrable. If out of things already proved, 

those things too will require some demonstration, 
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* Compare Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 185. “ The 
dogmatists assert that the sceptical arguments against 
demonstration are either demonstrative or non-demonstrative, 
If the latter, they fail to establish their point [namely, that 
there is no such thing as demonstration] ; if the former, the 
Sceptics by assuming demonstration confute themselves,” 
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and so on ad infinitum ; if out of things indemonstrable, 
then, whether all or some or only a single one of 
the steps are the subject of doubt, the whole is 
indemonstrable.* If you think, they add, that there 
are some things which need no demonstration, yours 
must be a rare intellect, not to see that you must 
first have demonstration of the very fact that the 
things you refer to carry conviction in themselves. 
Nor must we prove that the elements are four from 
the fact that the elements are four. Besides, if we 
discredit particular demonstrations, we cannot accept 
the generalization from them. And in order that 
we may know that an argument constitutes a 
demonstration, we require a criterion; but again, 
in order that we may know that it is a criterion we 
require a demonstration ; hence both the one and 
the other are incomprehensible, since each is referred 
to the other. How then are we to grasp the things 
which are uncertain, seeing that we know no de- 
monstration? For what we wish to ascertain is not 
whether things appear to be such and such, but 
whether they are so in their essence. 

They declared the dogmatic philosophers to be 
fools, observing that what is concluded ex hypothesi 
is properly described not as inquiry but assumption, 
and by reasoning of this kind one may even argue 
for impossibilities. As for those who think that we 
should not judge of truth from surrounding circum- 
stances or legislate on the basis of what is found in 
nature, these men, they used to say, made themselves 
the measure of all things, and did not see that every 
phenomenon appears in a certain disposition and in 
a certain reciprocal relation to surrounding circum- 
stances. Therefore we must affirm either that all 
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things are true or that all things are false. For if 
certain things only are true <and others are false>, 
how are we to distinguish them? Not by the 
senses, where things in the field of sense are in 
question, since all these things appear to sense to be 
on an equal footing; nor by the mind, for the same 
reason. Yet apart from these faculties there is no 
other, so far as we can see, to help us to a judgement. 
Whoever therefore, they say, would be firmly assured 
about anything sensible or intelligible must first 
establish the received opinions about it; for some 
have refuted one doctrine, others another. But 
things must be judged either by the sensible or by 
the intelligible, and both are disputed. Therefore 
it is impossible to pronounce judgement on opinions 
about sensibles or intelligibles; and if the conflict 
in our thoughts compels us to disbelieve every one, 
the standard or measure, by which it is held that all 
things are exactly determined, will be destroyed, and 
we must deem every statement of equal value. 
Further, say they, our partner in an inquiry into a 
phenomenon is either to be trusted or not. If he 
is, he will have nothing to reply to the man to whom 
it appears to be the opposite % ; for just as our friend 
who describes what appears to him is to be trusted, 
so is his opponent. If he is not to be trusted, he 
will actually be disbelieved when he describes what 
appears to him. 

We must not assume that what convinces us is 
actually true. For the same thing does not convince 
every one, nor even the same people always. 
Persuasiveness sometimes depends on _ external 
circumstances, on the reputation of the speaker, 


* ¢,g. to be not a serpent, but a coil of rope. 
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on his ability as a thinker or his artfulness, on the 
familiarity or the pleasantness of the topic. 

Again, they would destroy the criterion by 
reasoning of this kind. Even the criterion has either 
been critically determined or not. If it has not, 
it is definitely untrustworthy, and in its purpose of 
distinguishing is no more true than false. If it has, 
it will belong to the class of particular judgements, 
so that one and the same thing determines and is 
- determined, and the criterion which has determined 
will have to be determined by another, that other 
by another, and so on ad infinitum. In addition to 
this there is disagreement as to the criterion, some 
holding that man is the criterion, while for some it 
is the senses, for others reason, for others the 
apprehensive presentation. Now man disagrees 
with man and with himself, as is shown by differences 
of laws and customs. The senses deceive, and reason 
says different things. Finally, the apprehensive 
presentation is judged by the mind, and the mind 
itself changes in various ways. Hence the criterion 
is unknowable, and consequently truth also. 

They deny, too, that there is such a thing as a 
sign. If there is, they say, it must either be sensible 
or intelligible. Now it is not sensible, because what 
is sensible is a common attribute, whereas a sign 
is a particular thing. Again, the sensible is one of 
the things which exist by way of difference, while 
the sign belongs to the category of relative. Nor 
js a sign an object of thought, for objects of thought 
are of four kinds, apparent judgements on things 
apparent, non-apparent judgements on things non- 
apparent, non-apparent on apparent, or apparent 

on non-apparent; and a sign is none of these, so 
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2 This conclusion would debar us from all extension of | 
knowledge beyond what is apparent here and now ; whereas 
the dogmatists permit us from such facts to advance to what 
is not immediately evident, the realm of the unknown or. 
as yet unascertained (&6y)ov). 
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that there is no such thing as a sign. A sign is not 
“ apparent on apparent,” for what is apparent needs 
no sign; nor is it non-apparent on non-apparent, 
for what is revealed by something must needs 
appear ; nor is it non-apparent on apparent, for that 
which is to afford the means of apprehending some- 
thing else must itself be apparent; nor, lastly, is it 
apparent on non-apparent, because the sign, being 
relative, must be apprehended along with that of 
which it is the sign, which is not here the case. 
It follows that nothing uncertain can be apprehended ; 
for it is through signs that uncertain things are said 
to be apprehended.* 

Causes, too, they destroy in this way. A cause 
is something relative ; for it is relative to what can 
be caused, namely, the effect. But things which are 
relative are merely objects of thought and have no 
substantial existence. Therefore a cause can only 
be an object of thought; inasmuch as, if it be a 
cause, it must bring with it that of which it is said 
to be the cause, otherwise it will not be a cause, 
Just as a father, in the absence of that in relation 
to which he is called father, will not be a father, 
so too with a cause. But that in relation to which 
the cause is thought of, namely the effect, is not 
present ; for there is no coming into being or passing 
away or any other process: therefore there is no 
such thing as cause. Furthermore, if there is a 
cause, either bodies are the cause of bodies, or things 
incorporeal of things incorporeal ; but neither is the 
case; therefore there is no such thing as cause. 
Body in fact could not be the cause of body, inasmuch 
as both have the same nature. And if either is 
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called a cause in so far as it is a body, the other, 
being a body, will become a cause. But if both be 
alike causes, there will be nothing to be acted upon 
Nor can an incorporeal thing be the cause of an 
incorporeal thing, for the same reason. And a thing 
incorporeal cannot be the cause of a body, since 
nothing incorporeal creates anything corporeal. And, 
lastly, a body cannot be the cause of anything 
incorporeal, because what is produced must be of 
the material operated upon ; but if it is not operated 
upon because it is incorporeal, it cannot be produced 
by anything whatever. Therefore there is no such 
thing as a cause. A corollary to this is their state- 
ment that the first principles of the universe have 
no real existence ; for in that case something must 
have been there to create and act. 

Furthermore there is no motion; for that which 
moves moves either in the place where it is or in a 
place where it is not. But it cannot move in the 
place where it is, still less in any place where it 
is not. Therefore there is no such thing as 
motion. 

They used also to deny the possibility of learning. 
If anything is taught, they say, either the existent 
is taught through its existence or the non-existent 
through its non-existence. But the existent is not 
taught through its existence, for the nature of 
existing things is apparent to and recognized by all ; 
nor is the non-existent taught through the non- 
existent, for with the non-existent nothing is ever 
done, so that it cannot be taught to anyone. 

Nor, say they, is there any coming into being. 
For that which is does not come into being, since 
it 7s; nor yet that which is not, for it has no sub- 
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stantial existence, and that which is neither sub- 
stantial nor existent cannot have had the chance of 
coming into being either. 

There is nothing good or bad by nature, for if 
there is anything good or bad by nature, it must 
be good or bad for all persons alike, just as snow is 
cold to all. But there is no good or bad which is 
such to all persons in common; therefore there is 
no such thing as good or bad by nature. For either 

all that is thought good by anyone whatever must 
be called good, or not all. Certainly all cannot be so 
called ; since one and the same thing is thought good 
by one person and bad by another; for instance, Epi- ~ 
curus thought pleasure good and Antisthenes thought 
it bad; thus on our supposition it will follow that 
the same thing is both good and bad. But if we say 
that not all that anyone thinks good is good, we shall 
have to judge the different opinions ; and this is im- 
_ possible because of the equal validity of opposing argu- 
ments. Therefore the good by nature is unknowable. 

The whole of their mode of inference can be 
gathered from their extant treatises. Pyrrho himself, 
indeed, left no writings, but his associates Timon, 
Aenesidemus, Numenius and Nausiphanes did; and 
others as well. 

The dogmatists answer them by declaring that 
the Sceptics themselves do apprehend and dogmatize; 
for when they are thought to be refuting their 
hardest they do apprehend, for at the very same 
time they are asseverating and dogmatizing. Thus 
even when they declare that they determine nothing, 
and that to every argument there is an opposite 
argument, they are actually determining these very 
points and dogmatizing.2 The others reply, ‘ We 
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ds évOpwror macxopev, ouodoyotpev: Kai yap ore 
tyuepa éeort Kal dre COuev Kat dAda moda tev 
&v TO Biw dawopevwy Siaywookouev* mrept O° dv 
of Soyparixol SiaBeBaobvrar TH Adyw, Papevor 
KareAndba, mept TovTwy éméxomev ws adjdwv, 
pova S€ Ta 740n ywooKomev. TO pev yap OTe 
Op@pwev opohoyoduev Kal TO OTe TOE vooduev 
ywooKopey, mos ) op@pev 7] THs voodpev ayvood- 
ev Kal OTt TOOE AevKOV PaiveTar SinynmaTiucDs 
A€yomev, od SvaBeBarovpevor Str Kal ovTws €orTt. 
mept Sé tas Oddev opilw dwris Kat TOv opoiwv 
104 Adyouev Ws od Soypadtwy: od ydp ciuw pow TH 
Aéyew Ot ohatpoedys eoTw 6 Kdopos. aAAa yap 
TO ev adndrov, at d e€opodoyrjoes eiai. ev @ 
obv Aéyomev wndev pile, 00d’ ado TobTO 6pilomer. 
IlaAw of Soypatixot dacw Kai tov Biov adbrovs 
dvaipetv, ev @ mdvr éexBdddovow e€ dv 6 Bios 
ovveotnKkev. ot dé pevdecbai dacw adrovs: od yap 
TO Opav avaipety, aAAa TO ms Spay ayvoeiv. Kal 
yap TO dawopevov TiOeuea, ody Ws Kal ToLOd- 
Tov Ov. Kal OTL TO TOp Kalter aicBavopeba: ei de 
105 dvow exer KavoTIKIY eméxouev. Kal OTL KLVEtTal 
tis BAémopev, Kal ore POeipetau’: mas S€é Tabra 
yiverat ovk topev. pdvov odv, daciv, avOvoTducba 
mpos TA TapvpioTdueva Tots Pawopevors ddynAa. 
Kal yap Ore THV eikdva e€oyas A€yomev Exewv, TO 
dhawouevov Siacapodmev: dtav d° clarwev jury Exew 
adrny e€oxds, odKeTe 6 paiverat, erepov dé A€yomev" 


1 gopetrac coni. Apelt. 


9 i.e. all we know is that we feel. Cf. supra, ii. § 92. 
§ 74. 
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confess to human weaknesses ; for we recognize that 
it is day and that we are alive, and many other 
apparent facts in life ; but with regard to the things 
about which our opponents argue so positively, 
claiming to have definitely apprehended them, we 
suspend our judgement because they are not certain, 
and confine knowledge to our impressions.* For we 
admit that we see, and we recognize that we think 


_this or that, but how we see or how we think we 


know not. And we say in conversation that a 
certain thing appears white, but we are not positive 
that it really is white. As to our ‘ We determine 
nothing’ and the like,” we use the expressions in 
an undogmatice sense, for they are not like the 
assertion that the world is spherical. Indeed the 
latter statement is not certain, but the others are 
mere admissions. Thus in saying ‘We determine 
nothing,’ we are not determining even that.” 

Again, the dogmatic philosophers maintain that 
the Sceptics do away with life itself, in that they 
reject all that life consists in. The others say this 
is false, for they do not deny that we see ; they only 
say that they do not know how we see. “ We admit 


the apparent fact,” say they, “ without admitting 


that it really is what it appears to be.” We also 
perceive that fire burns; as to whether it is its 
nature to burn, we suspend our judgement. We see 
that a man moves, and that he perishes; how it 
happens we do not know. We merely object to 
accepting the unknown substance behind phenomena. 
When we say a picture has projections, we are 


describing what is apparent; but if we say that it 
has no projections, we are then speaking, not of 
what is apparent, but of something else. This is 
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dbev kat 6 Tiwwv év 7d Wv0avi dyor ph exBeBy- 

~ ~ CA 
Kévar THY ovvyJevav. Kat ev tots “lvdadpois ovTw 
déeyet, 


GAA 76 hawdpevov mavTn alever odtrep av EADn. 


sy > a A > tA A ce A / 4 
Kat ev tots Ilepi aicOjoedv dyot, “To méAu ore 
> A \ > / \ 7. 2 f e m 
ort yAuKd od TiOnuL, TOS? Gre Halverar oporoys. 

Kai AiveaiSypos ev T@ mpitw T&v Iluppwveiav 
Adywv obdev dyow dpilew Tov vppwva doypatiucas 
Sua Ti avriroyiav, Tots 5é pawopevors axodovbeiv. 
ratra dé Aéyer Kav TO Kara codias nav 7@ Lepi 

/ aAAa \ Z, A c Ai 8 / 7 
Cytnoews. a Kat LetEis 6 Aiveotdjpov yvepe- 
pos ev T@ Mlepi Sirr@v Adywv Kat “Avtioyos 6 

~ XD 
Aaodixeds Kat “AmeAdds ev 7H “Aypinma riléacr 
Ta pawopeva pdva. eoTw odv KpLTHpiov KaTa 
Tovs okemtTiuKods TO dawdmevov, ws Kal Aiveoi- 
ry 4 eee’ Se \ -K , A , 
nos dnow: otTrw Sé Kal Ezixoupos. Anudxpuros 
s A 
dé pundev elvac TOV hawopevwyv, Ta 5é€ pr) elvac. 
“~ we ~ 
mpos TOOTO TO KpLTHpLov THY Paivopevwv ot dSoy- 
patixol daow ote or amd Tadv abradv suddopor 
mpoonimrovat pavtaciat, ws amd Tod mUpyou 7 
7 nn 7 
oTpoyyvAov 7 TeTpaywvov, 6 oKemTTUKOS ef eV 
ovdeTepayv mpoxpiel, ampaxTnoe ei S€ TH éTépa 
KatakoAovbyce, odKEeTL TO tooobeves, pact, Tois 
> 
dhaivopevois amodwoer. mds ovs of oKeTTLKOL 
iJ ov , a 
pacw ott OTE TMpooTintovow addocia pavtaciat, 
¢ > lol “a 
éxatépas epotwev paivecOar: Kal did tobto Ta, 
o 
dawoueva Tilévar ore daiverar. tédos dé ot 
/ \ > / iQ lo / > 
oKemTiKOL pact THY ETOXHVY,  OKLAS TpoTOV ém- 


@ Fr, 69 D. 


» 4. the one has as much right to be called an appearance 
as the other. : 
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what makes Timon say in his Python that he has 
not gone outside what is customary. And again in 
the Conceits he says ¢ : 


But the apparent is omnipotent wherever it goes ; 


and in his work On the Senses, ‘‘ I do not lay it down 
that honey is sweet, but I admit that it appears 
to be so.” 

Aenesidemus too in the first book of his Pyrrhonean 
Discourses says that Pyrrho determines nothing 
dogmatically, because of the possibility of con- 
_tradiction, but guides himself by apparent facts. 
Aenesidemus says the same in his works Against 
Wisdom and On Inquiry. Furthermore Zeuxis, the 
friend of Aenesidemus, in his work On Two-sided 
Arguments, Antiochus of Laodicea, and Apellas in 
his Agrippa all hold to phenomena alone. Therefore 
the apparent is the Sceptic’s criterion, as indeed 
Aenesidemus says ; and so does Epicurus. Demo- 
critus, however, denied that any apparent. fact 
could be a criterion, indeed he denied the very 
existence of the apparent. Against this criterion 
of appearances the dogmatic philosophers urge that, 
'when the same appearances produce in us different 
impressions, e.g. a round or square tower, the Sceptic, 
unless he gives the preference to one or other, will 
be unable to take any course ; if on the other hand, 
say they, he follows either view, he is then no longer 
allowing equal value to all apparent facts. The 
Sceptics reply that, when different impressions are 
produced, they must both be said to appear ®; for 
things which are apparent are so called because 
they appear. The end to be realized they hold to 
be suspension of judgement, which brings with it 
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a ¢ > f ao a \ A 
akoAovbet  arapagia, ws gdacw ot Te mEpt Tov 
/ \ Ae / E4 1 A io. Er vA 0 

108 Tiuwva kat Aiveoidnuov: ovre* yap 74d €Aovpeta 
A ~ > \ a) 

) radra devédpcba doa mept jas éore Ta 8° Coa 
a /, 

Trept pas ovdk éotw, GAda Kat’ avdyKnv, od duva- 
~ ~ \ > cal 

pba devyew, ws TO Tewhy Kal Subfv Kal adyetv 

A ~ , 

ovK éoTt yap Adyw mepicdciy Tatra. AeyovTav 

Sé trav Soypatinay ws duvicetar Biodv 6 oKeT- 

TUuKOS pn) Pevywv Td, ei KeAevobein, Kpeoupyelv 

Tov marépa, pac ot oKemTiKOL ws duvyceTat 

Buty <w@ote> * * Tepl TOV Soypatixdv Cytjcewv 

enéxew, o0 Trepl Tav Bwwtika@v Kat TypnTLKaY. 

ore Kat aipovpeOad Te Kata THY ovvyilevay Kat 

dhevyomev Kat vopow xpwucba. Twes S€ Kal THY 
> / * \ \ / / > cal 

amabevav, dAdo. dé THY mpadtnTa TéAos Etzretv 

dao. tods oKeTTtKOUs. 


Ked. o8’. TIMQN 


109 AmodAwvidns 6 Nuxaeds 6 map” Hav ev Ta 
mpwatw t&v Kis tovs LiAdovs dropvipate, & 
mpoopael TeBepin Kaioapt, pnat Tov Tipwva 
eivar mratpos pev Tydpxyov, DAidovov dé TO yevos* 
véov d¢ Kxatadredbévta yopevew, Emeita KaTa- 

KOR 2 
1 odre] adrol coni. Apelt. 


Ta 8 bo0a mepl Huds ovK ori, ada Kar’ dvdyKny, ov 
duvduela pevyew. This is explained by Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 29 dxdetoOal pamuev (sc. Tov ckemtiKdv) Urd T&v KaT- 
nuaykacuévwy : “* For we admit that we feel cold, that we are 
thirsty,” ete. 

> i.e. a calm, the opposite of an excitable, temperament : 
cf. Plato, Lys. 211 © mpdws exw. 

*‘O map iudv. Reiske took this to mean ‘‘ my fellow- 
citizen,” 6 ris juwerépas mo\ews. Hence Usener inferred that 
Nicias of Nicaea was the author here used by D. L.; but 
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tranquillity like its shadow: so Timon and Aenesi- 
demus declare. For in matters which are for us to 
decide we shall neither choose this nor shrink from 
that; and things which are not for us to decide 
but happen of necessity, such as hunger, thirst and 
pain, we cannot escape,* for they are not to be 
removed by force of reason. And when the dog- 
matists argue that he may thus live in such a frame 


of mind that he would not shrink from killing and 
_ eating his own father if ordered to do so, the Sceptic 


replies that he will be able so to live as to suspend 
his judgement in cases where it is a question of 
arriving at the truth, but not in matters of life and 
the taking of precautions. Accordingly we may 
choose a thing or shrink from a thing by habit and 
may observe rules and customs. According to some 
authorities the end proposed by the Sceptics is 
insensibility ; according to others, gentleness.? 


Cuapter 12. TIMON (ec. 320-230 B.c.) 


Timon, says our?’ Apollonides of Nicaea in the 
first book of his commentaries On the Sillt, which 
he dedicated to Tiberius Caesar, was the son of 
Timarchus and a native of Phlius. Losing his parents 
when young, he became a stage-dancer, but later 


nothing that we know of this Nicias tends to confirm such 
a conjecture. In favour of the translation adopted by 


most scholars it may be urged that Strabo calls the Stoics 


oi tuérepor, just as Cicero calls the Academics “ nostri.” 
Even if we accept this meaning, “‘ a Sceptic like myself,” a 
further subtlety arises. Is D. L. here speaking in his own 
person or has he merely transcribed 6 map’ judy from a 
monograph of a Sceptic? Something may be urged on 


_ either side; for reasons given in Introd. p. xiii, the former 


conjecture seems somewhat more probable. 
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yvovra dmroonujoa eis Méyapa mpos LriArwva: 
KaKeivp owvovarpixfayra avbus emavedetv olkade 
Kal yhpat. «ira mpos Ilvppava eis *HAw amro- 
Onpfjoa preva ais yuvauios Kael Svar piBew ews 
avT@ matdes eyevovTo, av TOV pev mpeoBdrepov 
EdvOov éxdAece Kal tar puny edldake Kat duddoxov 
tod Biov KaréAure. 6 O° eMoyynos mV, ws Kal 
Lwriwv ev TO evdexdre gnow. amopa@v pevrot 
Tpopav carhpev eis tov ‘EAAjomovtov Kat TH 
IIpomovrida: ev Xadkndovu Te copiarevwv emt 
mA€ov dmodox fs HELIN: evTed0ev. TE Topuadjevos 
amhpev eis ‘Abivas, KaKet dvérpiBe Lixo Kal 
TEAEVTIS, odiyoy xpovov eis Ox7Pas Siad papas. 
eyvaiootn d€ Kal “Avtuyove TO Bacwret kat IIroAe- 
paw TH DiraddAdw, ws adrdos ev Tots tduPous 
adTa paptupee. 

*Hy d€, dnoiv 6 ’Avriyovos, Kal didomérys Kat 
ano Ttav didocddwv ei cxoAdlor Troujpata ovv- 
éypade Kal én Kal tpaywodias Kat ocarvpous 
Kal dpduara KwulKa TpidKkovTa, TA Sé TpayiKa 
eEjnkovta, aidAovs te Kal Kwaidous. dépetar 5° 
adrod Kal Karahoyddqy BiBrla is ev rewovra 
pupiddas dvo, dv Kal “Avriyovos 6 Kapvorwos 
pepynrar, avavyeypapas adrod Kal avTos TOV 
lov. t&v de cidAwy tpia éeotiv, ev ols ws av 
oKeTITLUKOS Wy TavTas AoLdopet Kal otAdaiver TOdS 
SoyparuKods ev Tapwdtas elder. dv 70 peev mp@Tov 
abrodunyntov Exel THY eppnvetay, TO Oe Sevrepov 
Kal Tplrov ev ova Oyou OXTIMATL. paiverau yoov 
dvaxpivev Bevopdrny TOV Kohodebvvov mepl éKa- 
oTwv, 6 O° adr Supyoupevds ere Kal ev bev TO 
Seiresas mept TOV apxaotépwv, ev b€ TH TpITw 
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took a dislike to that pursuit and went abroad to 
Megara to stay with Stilpo; then after some time 
he returned home and married. After that he went 
to Pyrrho at Elis with his wife, and lived there until 
his children were born ; the elder of these he called 
Xanthus, taught him medicine, and made him his 
heir. This son was a man of high repute, as we 
learn from Sotion in his eleventh book. Timon, how- 
ever, found himself without means of support and 
sailed to the Hellespont and Propontis. Living now 
at Chalcedon as a sophist, he increased his reputation 
still further and, having made his fortune, went to 
Athens, where he lived until his death, except for a 
short period which he spent at Thebes. He was 
known to King Antigonus and to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, as his own iambics % testify. 

He was, according to Antigonus, fond of wine, and 
in the time that he could spare from philosophy 
he used to write poems. These included epics, 
tragedies, satyric dramas, thirty comedies and sixty 
tragedies, besides sili (lampoons) and obscene 
poems. There are also reputed works of his extend- 
ing to twenty thousand verses which are mentioned 
by Antigonus of Carystus, who also wrote his life. 
There are three sili in which, from his point of view 
as a Sceptic, he abuses every one and lampoons the 
dogmatic philosophers, using the form of parody. 
In the first he speaks in the first person throughout, 
the second and third are in the form of dialogues ; 
for he represents himself as questioning Xenophanes 
of Colophon about each philosopher in turn, while 
Xenophanes answers him ; in the second he speaks 
of the more ancient philosophers, in the third of the 


& Possibly the proem of the Silla. 
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Tept TOV doTépwr: obev d7 adT@ TWeES KOL "Eni- 

112 Aoyov eméypaipav. TO O€ mp@rov Tara TEpLexet 
mpdypara, mdi Ott wovoTpdcwids e€aTW 7 Troinats: 
apyn d€ atT@ ee 


ihe , 
EOTTETE vov f4ou OgoL Boutin gy HANES E€OTE cogioTat. 


"Erededrqce oi eyyos eT@v evevi}KovTa., ws 
dnow 6 “Avtiyovos Kal Lwriwv we TO evdexdro. 
TobTov eye Kal érepop0aAwov TKoved, eel Kal 
avros adrov KvxAwza éxdder. yéyove Kal ETepos 
Tiwwy o puodvOperos.. 

‘0 8 otv prrdaogos Kal PiAdoKyTos Hv opddpa 
Kal (Svompdypcv, ws Kal “Avtiyoves mot. Adyos 
yoov etrrety ‘Tepesvupov TOV TEpiTarnTUKOY en 
avrod, “ “Qs Tape Tots UxvGaus Kal ot devyovres 
Togevouat Kal of dwwKorTes, otrw TOV proodpuy 
of pev SudKovTes Onpadou TOUS pabyras, of Se 
pevyovtes, xabdmep Kal oO Teer.” , 

113 "Hy 8€ Kal fds vofoa. Kal SvapyvKrypicat: 
puroypaypards TE Kal Tots towmtais pv0ovs 
ypaibar tkavos Kat Spdpara ovvdvariBevar. [eT ~ 
edidov dé TOV Tpay@orav ’"ArcEdvdpw Kat ‘Oppo. 
BopuBovpevds & did TH&v Oepamaway Kal KUvav 
errolet pndev, orovddlwyv mept To Tipepagerv. 
paot d¢€ Kal "A parov mubécbau adrod TOS THY 
“Opmjpou moinow acpadq Krnoaito, Tov dé cimeiy, 

el Tots apxatots dyruypagous evTvyXavot Kal a) 
Tots 7n SuwpPwpevois.” elk Te aVT@ Exevto TA 


oF dD 

» Diels regards the passage from kal én, § 110, down to 
Tiuwy 6 pucdvOpwros, § 112, as an insertion, disturbing the 
symmetry of the materials derived from Antigonus of 
Carystus. 
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later, which is why some have entitled it the Epilogue. 
The first deals with the same subjects, except that 
the poem is a monologue. It begins as follows @: 


Ye sophists, ye inquisitives, come! follow ! 


He died at the age of nearly ninety, so we learn 
from Antigonus and from Sotion in his eleventh 
book. I have heard that he had only one eye; 
indeed he used to call himself a Cyclops. There 
was another Timon, the misanthrope.? 

Now this philosopher, according to Antigonus, was 
very fond of gardens and preferred to mind his own 
affairs. At all events there is a story that Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic said of him, “Just as with the 
Scythians those who are in flight shoot as well as 
those who pursue, so, among philosophers, some 
catch their disciples by pursuing them, some by 
fleeing from them, as for instance Timon.” 

He was quick to perceive anything and to turn up 
his nose in scorn; he was fond of writing and at all 
times good at sketching plots for poets and collaborat- 
ing indramas. He used to give the dramatists Alex- 
ander and Homer materials for their tragedies.° When 
disturbed by maidservants and dogs, he would stop 
writing, his earnest desire being to maintain tran- 
quillity. Aratus is said to have asked him how he 
could obtain a trustworthy text of Homer, to which 
he replied, ‘‘ You can, if you get hold of the ancient 
‘copies, and not the corrected copies of our day.” 
He used to let his own poems lie about, sometimes 


¢ i.e. he collaborated with these two tragic poets, Alex- 
ander the Aetolian and Homer of Byzantium, partly by 
furnishing them with plots, partly by handing over scenes 
from unpublished plays of his own, or other similar material. 
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114 TOUNHLOTA., éviore jpiBpwrar dote Kal Zurripw 
TO Parope dvaywwoKovTa Tt emruAirrew kal 
Kara TO émeABov Suef vevan eOovra OR ed’ Hyuoelas, 
ovTws edpetv TO amrooTTAacpLa TEwS dyvoobvra. 
TooobTov TN ddudgopos. aAAd Kat evpous * OS 
pind’ apiorav ovyxwpely. pact 8 abrov "Apxeot- 
Aaov Deaodpevov dua TOV Kepxarow i idvta, elzet, 
rt ov dedpo, evOarrep jpets of eAcvbepor; ” 
ouvexes TE emdéyew elwber Tos ° Tovs Tas aicOrjceus 
per” emuysaptupodvros Tod vod éyKpwovTas, 


owAbev °Artayads te Kat Novpyveos. 


eter dé Kat mailew tovadra. mpos ovv TOV 
Bavpdlovra Tovrea eon, “ri 8 od Dovpalers OTe 
Tpets ovTEes TETTAPAS eXoper. odOaduovs;”’ jv & 
atrds TE érepoplahuos Kal 6 Avooxoupidns pad - 

115 TIS adTOD, Kat 6 } _mpos dv deyev byuns. epwrnfeis 
dé mol” dz rod *ApxeotAdov dia Ti mapein eK 
OnBdar, edn, “Ww duds dvarrenrapievous opav 
yearn. Opens dé Kkabamrdpevos ’ApKeotAdou ev 
tots cidAou émivekev adtov ev TH emvypahopevw 
’ApkeowAdou mepideimvw. 

Tovrov _ Stddoxos, os pev Myvodords ono, 
yéyovey oddeis, GAA Si€Airev 7) aywyt ews adriv 
IIroAepwatos 6 Kupnvaios avextioaro. ws 8° ‘Immo- 
Borés nov. Kal Uwtiwv, dujxovoav avtrod Atoo- 
Koupiodns Kumpros kat Nixddoyos ‘Pddtos Kal 
Eid¢pdvwp Ledcuxeds IpatdAous 7’ amo Tpwddos, 


2 Similar carelessness is recorded of Lamartine. 

» Usually explained, after Diogenianus, of two notorious 
thieves, Attagas the Thessalian and Numenius the Corinthian. 
There may, however, be a sly hit at Pyrrho’s. disciple 
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half eaten away. Hence, when he came to read parts 
of them to Zopyrus the orator, he would turn over 
the pages and recite whatever came handy ; then, 
when he was half through, he would discover the 
piece which he had been looking for in vain, so careless 
was he.* Furthermore, he was so easy-going that he 
would readily go without his dinner. They say that 
once, when he saw Arcesilaus passing through the 
“* knaves-market,”’ he said, ‘‘ What business have you 
to come here, where we are all free men?’ He 
was constantly in the habit of quoting, to those who 
would admit the evidence of the senses when con- 
firmed by the judgemént of the mind, the line— 


Birds of a feather flock together.® 


Jesting in this fashion was habitual with him. When 
a man maryelled at everything, he said, “ Why do 
you not marvel that we three have but four eyes 
between us?” for in fact he himself had only one 
eye, as also had his disciple Dioscurides, while the 
man whom he addressed was normal. Asked once 
by Arcesilaus why he had come there from Thebes, 
he replied, ‘‘ Why, to laugh when I have you all in 
full view!” Yet, while attacking Arcesilaus in his 
Silli, he has praised him in his work entitled the 
Funeral Banquet of Arcesilaus. 

According to Menodotus he left no successor, but 
his school lapsed until Ptolemy of Cyrene re-estab- 
lished it. Hippobotus and Sotion, however, say that 
he had as pupils Dioscurides of Cyprus, Nicolochus 
of Rhodes, Euphranor of Seleucia, and Praylus of the 


Numenius (supra, § 102). Or merely the birds partridge 
and woodcock may be meant, not any Mr. Partridge. 
and Mr. Woodcock. 
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és obrw KaptepiKos éyeveto, Kala dynor DvAapyxos 
toropa@v, wor’ ddikws bropetvat ws emt mpodooia 
KoracbAvar, nde Adyou Tods TroXiTas KaTakiwHoas. 
116 Evdpdavopos Sé€ Sujxovoev HuvBovdos *AAcEav- 
Spevs, od [Itodcpaios, ob Lapaydav Kai ‘“Hpa- 
KAeldns, “Hpakdcidov 8 Aiveaidnuos Kvaiatos, 
6s kal Tuppwvretwy Adywv dxTa ovveypare BiBALa- 
od Zevéurmos 6 moXitys, 0b Zebéus 6 Twvdzovs, 
ae 3 , A > \ id 7 X 
od “Avrioyos Aaodixeds amo AvKou: tovtou de 
M 58 e N. ) , > ‘ > “6 mu 
nvodotos 6 Nuxopndevs, tatpos eurreipuKos, Kat 
@ewwdds Aaodiceds: Mnvoddrov 8€ ‘Hpddoros 
’Apiéws Tapoeds: “Hpoddrov d€ dinKovoe LéEros 
6 éumeipikds, 08 Kal Ta Seka THY UkertTuKOv Kal 
dArka KdAdoTa: LeErov be SijKovae UVaropvivos 6 
Kv0nvas, eurreipucds Kat adbrés. 
4 This is probably the same person as is referred to by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 56, where the text reads IlaiXos 6 
Aaxvdov yvwpyusos. His heroic end was also extolled (Clement 


says) by Timotheus of Pergamum. See Wilamowitz, Phil. 
Unters. iv. p. 107. 
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Troad.* The latter, as we learn from the history of 
Phylarchus, was a man of such unflinching courage 
that, although unjustly accused, he patiently suffered 
a traitor’s death, without so much as deigning to 
speak one word to his fellow-citizens. 

Euphranor had as pupil Eubulus of Alexandria; 
Eubulus taught Ptolemy, and he again Sarpedon and 
Heraclides ; Heraclides again taught Aenesidemus 
of Cnossus, the compiler of eight books of Pyrrhonean 
discourses ; the latter was the instructor of Zeuxippus 
his fellow-citizen, he of Zeuxis of the angular foot 
(ywvidrovs, Cruickshank), he again of Antiochus of 
Laodicea on the Lycus; who had as pupils Menodotus 
of Nicomedia, an empiric physician, and Theiodas of 
Laodicea ; Menodotus was the instructor of Herodotus 
of Tarsus, son of Arieus, and Herodotus taught Sextus 
Empiricus, who wrote ten books on Scepticism, and 
other fine works. Sextus taught Saturninus called 
Cythenas,® another empiricist. 


> Possibly Kvda0nvateds, i.e. a member of the well-known 
Attic deme, into which even Italians with such names as 
Saturninus might penetrate under the cosmopolitan empire 
of the Severi. 
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ENIKOYPOX 


1 ’Ezmixouvpos NeoxAgous kat Xaipeotparys, “AGn- 
vatos, TOv Syuwv Lapyiyrrios, yévous tod tav 
Draisav, ws dyno. Mnytpddwpos ev 7H epi 
edyeveias. todrov pacw dAdo te Kat ‘Hpa- 
KAelons ev TH Lwtiwvos emitouh KAnpovxnadvrwy 
"AOnvaiwy tiv Udwov exetde tpadjvar: oxrw- 
KadekeTn O° eADeciy cis ’AOrjvas, Hevoxpdrovus peév 

ev ’Axadnuela, “Apiototedous 8° ev XadAxidu d1a0- 
tpiBovtos. TeAeuTicavtos dé "AdcEdvdpov Tod 
MaxkeSdvos Kat TOv “AOnvaiwy exmecdvtwy tro 
Tlepdixcov peteAGetv «is Kododdva mpdos Tov 

amatépa* xpovov dé twa dvatpibavta adroO. Kat 
palyntas abpoicavtra mdAw émaveAbeiy cis ’AOrjvas 
émt “Avaguxpatrovs: Kal péxypt pév twos Kar 
emryugiav Tots addous piAocodeiv, éeita idia amo- 
<paivecbar> tHv am’ adtrod KAybeicav aipeow 
ovotncavra. epayacba. Sé didocodias adrds 
dnow ern ‘yeyovas tettapeckaidexa. *Azoddd- 
Swpos 8 6 *Emuxovpews ev TH mpwTw mepi tod 
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BOOK X 
EPICURUS (341-271 3.c.) 


Ericurus, son of Neocles and Chaerestrate, was a 
citizen of Athens of the deme Gargettus, and, as 
Metrodorus says in his book On Noble Birth, of the 
family of the Philaidae. He is said by Heraclides ¢ 
in his Epitome of Sotion, as well as by other author- 
ities, to have been brought up at Samos after the 
Athenians had sent settlers there and to have come 
to Athens at the age of eighteen, at the time when 
Xenocrates was lecturing at the Academy and 
Aristotle in Chalcis. Upon the death of Alexander 
of Macedon and the expulsion of the Athenian 
settlers from Samos by Perdiccas,? Epicurus left 
Athens to join his father in Colophon. For some 
time he stayed there and gathered disciples, but 
returned to Athens in the archonship of Anaxicrates.° 
And for a while, it is said, he prosecuted his studies 
in common with the other philosophers, but after- 
wards put forward independent views by the founda- 
tion of the school called after him. He says himself 
that he first came into contact with philosophy at 
the age of fourteen. Apollodorus the Epicurean, 
in the first book of his Life of Epicurus, says 


@ 4.e. Heraclides Lembos (F'.H.G. iii. p. 70). 
> Diod. Sic. xviii. 18. 9. ¢ 307-306 B.c. 
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"Emuxovpov Blov dnolv AGetv adrév emi girocodgiav 
KaTayvevTa TOV ypappaTioT@v, emevdy put) edvvi- 
Onoay épunvedoa abt@ 7a Tept Tod map ‘Howdw 
ydous. dyot 8 “Epyimrmos ypapparodidacKadov 
abrov yeyevqoba, emeira pevtou TmepiTvxdvTa Tots 
3 Anuoxpirou BuBAlos émt didocodiav G&au- S10 Kat 


\ / 4 A 2 lot 
tov Tiwwva ddoKkew mept avtov: 


doratos ad duoikdv kal KWvTatos, ex Lduov éhOav 
ypappadidacKkanridys, avaywydtatos CwovTwv. 


Luvedirocddovy 8 attH mpotpepapevm Kai ot 
> \ a ww ae 5 2A / 
adeAdoi Tpeis ovres, NeokAtjs Xarpédnuwos “Apioro- 

, / ceF 2 uA > 

Bovdos, Kaba drow Dirdddnwos 6 *Emuxovpevos €v 
t@ Sexdtw ths Tov drooddwy ouvTdgews* aAda 
oy lel g lot mv / A > 

Kat SodA0s Mis dvona, Kaba dyot Mupwrravos ev 
‘Opotois toropixots Kedadaiors. Arotipos 8° 6 

“rwiucds dvaopevOs exwv mpds advrtov mKpdtata 

bi \ / iy \ , 7 
atrov diaBeBAnkev, emotoAds Pépwv mEevTHKOVTA 
doeAyeis ws *Emuxovpov: Kal 6 Ta eis Xpvoumov 
avapepomeva emiotoAa ws *Emixovpov ovytd€as. 
4aAAa Kal ot wept Hocedamov tov oraikdov Kal 

NuxoAaos kal Lwtiov év TO dwdexdrw Tav emiypa- 

it / ah a” > tA A a 7 

dopevwy Avorrciwv edAéyywv, & éote 8’ mpos Tois K’, 

kat Atovdowos 6 “AAtKapvacoets. Kal yap ovv TH 
pintpt mepucvra avrov és Ta oikidia Kalappods 

dvaywawoKew, Kal odv TO maTpl ypdupata de- 
ddoKxew Avmpot Twos piclapiov. adAa Kal TOV 


-f Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. 18, where the story is well 
told. 

> Fr. 51 D. 

¢ The meaning is: “* a schoolmaster like his father before 
him.” Cf. Dem. De cor. § 258 dua 7G warpl mpds T@ dvda- 
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that he turned to philosophy in disgust at the 
_ schoolmasters who could not tell him the meaning of 
“chaos” in Hesiod.* According to Hermippus, how- 
ever, he started as a schoolmaster, but on coming 
across the works of Democritus turned eagerly to 
philosophy. Hence the point of Timon’s allusion ® 
in the lines : . 

Again there is the latest and most shameless of the 
physicists, the schoolmaster’s son * from Samos, himself the 
most uneducated of mortals. 

At his instigation his three brothers, Neocles, 
Chaeredemus, and Aristobulus, joined in his studies, 
according to Philodemus the Epicurean in the tenth 
book of his comprehensive work On Philosophers ; 
furthermore his slave named Mys, as stated by 
Myronianus in his Historical Parallels. Diotimus 4 the 
Stoic, who is hostile to him, has assailed him with 
bitter slanders, adducing fifty scandalous letters as 
written by Epicurus ; and so too did the author who 
ascribed to Epicurus the epistles commonly attributed 
to Chrysippus. They are followed by Posidonius the 
Stoic and his school, and Nicolaus and Sotion in the 
twelfth book of his work entitled Dioclean Refutations, 
consisting of twenty-four books; also by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. They allege that he used to go round 
-with his mother to cottages and read charms, and 
assist his father in his school for a pitiful fee?; 
further, that one of his brothers was a pander and 
okadely mpocedpevwy. From Aristophanes, dcharn. 595-7, it 
seems that patronymics were used of persons engaged in 
hereditary occupations. 

4 One Diotimus who calumniated Epicurus and was 
answered by the Epicurean Zeno is mentioned by Athenaeus, 
xiii. 611 B, as having been put to death. 

¢ Compare again Dem. De cor. § 258. 
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~ : , A ~ 
adeAddv eva mpoaywyetew, Acovtiw Kat ouvetvar 
a ~ > / A 
Th éTraipa. Ta dE Anpoxpitov tept Tv aropwy Kat 
sly / A ~ aS) ~ c rh) dé A 
piotimmov mepl THs Noovfs ws toa A€yew. fH 
tg A A 
elval re yvnoiws aotov, ws Tysoxpdrns pyot Kat 
~ > cA 
‘Hpddotos ev 7H Llepi *Emxovpov édnfeias. 
a ~ 4 
Mibpiv re aicxpads koAakevew tov Avoysdyou 
a a ~ A 4 
Siouxntynv, ev tats éemotodAais Ila:G@va Kat dvaxra 
lot iy z. \) 
5 kadobyra: aAda Kat *Idopevea Kat ‘Hpddotov Kat 
~ 4 , 
Tyoxparny tods exmvata adrod Ta Kpdia Toun- 
\ a 
cavras eyxwpidtew Kal KoAaketew atto TodbTo. 
~ aA A 
év re rails émotoXais mpos pev Aedvriov Ilavay 
f ¢ ~ 
avat, didov Aeovrdpiov, otov KpoTofop¥Bov judas 
\ 3\ 
evérAnoas avayvovtas cov TO émiaToALov: mpos dé 
a / 
Meuioray tiv Acovréws yuvaika Oids te Pyav 
ciul, eav pr) Duets mpds pe adixnobe, adbros Tpt- 
KUALoTOS, Omrov av tues Kal Oeuiora mapakadjre, 
WOetcbar. mpos dé Iv0oxAda wpatov dvra Kad- 
lol \ ~ A ¢ A Ne a2 /, 4 
edotuar dynol mpocdoKav tiv iweptiv Kal icdfeov 
gov ¢loodov. Kal mdAw mpos Mepioray ypadwv 
/ 9 ~ ~ / , > 
vopilew atrh mapawetv, Kabd dynow Oeddwpos év 
“~ / ~ A > , A A 
67a tetdptw TOv IIpos *Emixovpov. Kat dddats 
dé moAAais éraipas ypddewv, Kal padtora AeovrTiw, 
\ / > ~ m” ~ \ 
Hs Kat Mntpodwpov epacbqvar. & te tO [epi 


@ Mithras was a Syrian. Cf. Plut. Contra Epic. 1097 B; 
Adv. Col. 1126 5. 

>» A perplexing passage. (1) As mapaweruxy is for the 
Stoics that branch of ethics which makes personal applica- 
tion of moral principles, the mss. may be right. (2) By 
changing airy to at’r#y, a little more sting is given to this 
tame remark: “he thinks that she preaches.” (3) If this 
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lived with Leontion the courtesan; that he put for- 
ward as his own the doctrines of Democritus about 
atoms and of Aristippus about pleasure; that he 
was not a genuine Athenian citizen, a charge brought 
by Timocrates and by Herodotus in a book On. the 
Training of Epicurus as a Cadet; that he basely 
flattered Mithras,? the minister of Lysimachus, be- 
stowing on him in his letters Apollo’s titles of Healer 
and Lord. Furthermore that he extolled Idomeneus, 
Herodotus, and Timocrates, who had published his 
esoteric doctrines, and flattered them for that very 
reason. Also that in his letters he wrote to Leontion, 
“O Lord Apollo, my dear little Leontion, with what 
tumultuous applause we were inspired as we read 
your letter.” Then again to Themista, the wife of 
Leonteus: ‘‘ I am quite ready, if you do not come 
to see me, to spin thrice on my own axis and be 
propelled to any place that you, including Themista, 
agree upon”; and to the beautiful Pythocles he 
writes : ‘“‘ I will sit down and await thy divine advent, 
my heart’s desire.” And, as Theodorus says in the 
fourth book of his work, Against Epicurus, in another 
letter to Themista he thinks he preaches to her.? 
It is added that he corresponded with many courte- 
sans, and especially with Leontion, of whom Metro- 
dorus also was enamoured. It is observed too that 
in his treatise On the Ethical End he writes in these 


‘is one of the fifty scandalous letters alluded to in § 3, Froben’s 


airy mepalvev, which Bignone and Apelt adopt, may be 
right. (4) If emend we must, a rude remark is quite as 
probable as a compliment, ¢f. §8. Hence voulfer airi<y> 
trapaxk>veiv, ““ he deems her mad,” if she says or thinks 
so-and-so, would be in the master’s blunt manner, and 
Themista (to use the language of Phaedrus, 249 D) vovdereirat 


ws TApaKivovcd. 
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> A my” my , 

téAous ypadew otras: Od yap eywye exw Tt 

a \ A A ~ 

voiow tayaboy, apaipav fev ras dua xvddv 

~ , A \ > 

ASovds, adarpev Se tas bv adpodioiwy Kat Tas Ot 

\ a mw a ‘ 

aKpoapdrwy Kal Tas dua popPijs. ev Te TH Tmpos 

~ , A ~ 

TluOoxAéa émiatoAR ypadew Madetav S€ macar, 

~ > , ld 

pakdpie, pedye tTakdtiov dpduwevos. “Emixrntos 
tal x \ Zed 

Te Kwaidsoddyov attov Karel Kal Ta pddAvoTa 

Ao.dopet. 
> A > 

Kai pay Kal Tywoxparns ev tots émvypadopévors 

a > v A 

Edvdpavrois 6 Mytpodapouv pev adeAdos, wabnris 

Sé atrot THs axyoAjs exdourioas Pyot dis adrov 

Tis huepas euely ard tTpupys, éavTov Te Sunyetrat 

poyis exduyely loxScar Tas vuKTepwas €Ketlvas 

pirooodias Kal Thy pvoTiKhy ekelvyny cuvdiaywyry. 

tov te ’Emixouvpov moAAd Kara Tov Adyov Hyvon- 

Kévat Kal 7oAD paAAov Kata Tov Biov, TO TE COpa. 
>? ~ a ¢ an 2s \ uA 

ercewOs Siaxeiobar, ds moAAGv éerav pu) S’vacbar 

amo Tod dopetov Siavacrhvar: pvav Te avadiokew 

Hepnotav els THY Tpdmelav, Ws adTos ev TH mpos 

Acovtiov émotoAn ypader Kat ev TH mpos Tovs ev 

MurtiAjvyn diAocaddovs. ovvetvat te adT@ Te Kal 

4 € U \ + / \ 

Mntpodwpw éraipas Kat dAdAas, Mappdpiov Kat 

°Ho aA \ ia 7 \ N iS \ > a 

etav Kat “Kpwriov Kat Nuxidiov. Kai év tais 

¢ \ A / / a \ 4 A 

émta Kal tpidKovta PBiBArors tais Ilept dvcews ta 

mAciora TatTa A€yew Kal avtvypadew ev adtais 


* Cf. Athen. xii. 5465, who cites the concluding words 
more fully thus: kal ras dua wopdis kar’ dy deltas Kwjoes ¢ 
also vii. 280 a and, for a shorter version than that of D. L., 
vii. 278 r. Cf. also Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii. 41. The last words 
have been taken to refer especially to the pleasures afforded 
by music and again by painting and the plastic arts. 
But perhaps Epicurus is merely citing typical examples of 
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terms *: “I know not how to conceive the good, 
apart from the pleasures of taste, sexual pleasures, 
the pleasures of sound and the pleasures of beautiful 
form.” And in his letter to Pythocles: ‘ Hoist all 
sail, my dear boy, and steer clear of all culture.” 
Epictetus calls him preacher of effeminacy and 
showers abuse on him. 

Again there was Timocrates, the brother of 
Metrodorus, who was his disciple and then left the 
school. He in the book entitled Merriment asserts 
that Epicurus vomited twice a day from over-indul- 
gence, and goes on to say that he himself had much 
ado to escape from those notorious midnight philoso- 
phizings and the confraternity with all its secrets ; 
further, that Epicurus’s acquaintance with philosophy 
was small and his acquaintance with life even smaller ; 
that his bodily health was pitiful,’ so much so that 
for many years he was unable to rise from his chair ; 
and that he spent a whole mina daily on his table, 
as he himself says in his letter to Leontion and 
in that to the philosophers at Mitylene. Also that 
among other courtesans who consorted with him and 
Metrodorus were Mammarion and Hedia and Erotion 
and Nikidion. He alleges too that in his thirty- 
seven books On Nature Epicurus uses much repeti- 
tion and writes largely in sheer opposition to others, 
intense pleasures under the heads of the four senses: (i.) 
taste ; (ii.) touch; (iii.) hearing; (iv.) seeing. The omission 
‘of pleasant odours is curious; cf. Plato, Phil. 51 © Oetov 
yévos noovav. 

> Of. Aelian, Fr. 39 (De Epicuro eiusque discipulis). 
According to him the three brothers of Epicurus were all 
victims of disease. Plutarch (Won posse suaviter, etc., 
1097 ©) mentions the dropsy. However much his ailments 
were exaggerated by his enemies, they do not seem to have 


hindered him from literary work. 
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aA A a 
dow te Kat Navowpdver ta mAciota Kai abri 
ta /, A ce >A’ w Y t ws 
AcEev ddokew. ovTws' irwoav: elye yap 
éxetvos WSivwv TY amd TOO oTdpmaTos Kavynow 
Thy codioTiKyy, Kabdmep Kat aAAow mroAAot TeV 
dv8parrddav.”’ Kal adrov "Esixoupov év tats emt- 
a \ 6 / ce ~ ” 
atoldais wept Navoiddvous déyew: “ Tatra nyayev 
adrov eis €xoTacw ToravTny, WoTEe pou Aovdopetobat 
\ > ~ , a) 4 , > A 
Kat amoKkadeiy didaoKadov.” mAevpova Te adTov 
exdAreu Kal aypdpbpatov Kal amaTe@va Kal mopynv- 
tovs te wept [Adrwva AvovvcordAakas Kat adrov 
TlAdrwva xpvoobv, kal “ApiotoréAn dowtov, <dv> 
KatadayovTa Thy matpwav ovoiay otparevecbar 
Kal dappakotwreiy: doppoddpov te Ilpwraydpav 
Kal ypadéa Anpoxpitov Kai ev Kw@pats ypdppara 

, 
diSdoxew* “Hpakderrov te Kuxntiy Kat Anpo- 
kpitov Anpoxpitov Kai *Avridmpov Lavvidwpov- 
\ > \ lal € / \ nl 
tovs te Kuvixods €yOpods tis “EXAddos* Kal tods 
Siar Ys troAvdbd Ily, 8 aualh Kat 
tadeKTiKovs TroAvdbdpous, Ilvppwva 8 aualh Kat 
amraideutov. 
Meprjvact 8 odto. TH yap avdpi pdprupes 
¢ x ~ 
ixavol ths avumepBArjTov mpos mavTas evyva- 
id 4 a 
poavvyns 7 Te TaTpis xaAKais eikdot TYuAoaca ot 
/ lo a 
te pidot tocodrar Td TAHOos ws fund’ av modcow 
ov a 4 
GAaus peTpetobar S¥vacbar: of Te yuwpysor mavTEs 
A a > ~ ~ 
tats Soypatikats abtob ceipfhot mpookaracyelertes, 
\ if “a 
mAjv Mytpodapov tod ULtparovkews mpos Kap- 


@ Of. Sext. Emp, Adv. math. i. 3 viv mretmova Kad@v rv 
Navoupdvnv ws avaloOntov; Plato, Phil. 216 (Hv dé ovdk 
dvOpdérov Blov ddd Tivos mAevuovos ; Hesychius, s.v. ; whence 
it appears that obtuseness and insensibility, not weakness 
or pliability, were the qualities imputed by this term. 

> An ironical compliment, probably on Plato’s style: cf. 
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especially to Nausiphanes, and here are his own 
words : “ Nay, let them go hang ; for, when labouring 
with an idea, he too had the sophist’s off-hand boast- 
fulness like. many another servile soul’’; besides, 
he himself in his letters says of Nausiphanes : “ This 
so maddened him that he abused me and called me 
pedagogue.” Epicurus used to call this Nausiphanes 
jelly-fish,? an illiterate, a fraud, and a trollop ; Plato’s 
school he called “ the toadies of Dionysius,” their 
master himself the “ golden ”’ Plato,’ and Aristotle 
a profligate, who after devouring his patrimony took 
to soldiering and selling drugs; Protagoras a pack- 
carrier and the scribe of Democritus and village 
schoolmaster; Heraclitus a muddler®; Democritus 
Lerocritus (the nonsense-monger); and Antidorus 
Sannidorus (fawning gift-bearer) ; the Cynics foes of 
Greece; the Dialecticians despoilers; and Pyrrho 
an ignorant boor. 

But these people are stark mad. For our philo- 
sopher has abundance of witnesses to attest his 
unsurpassed goodwill to all men—his native land, 
which honoured him with statues in bronze; _ his 
friends, so many in number that they could hardly 
be counted by whole cities, and indeed all who knew 
him, held fast as they were by the siren-charms of 
his doctrine, save Metrodorus @ of Stratonicea, who 
xpucbcrouos. It is not likely that Plato was ever regarded 
as a Midas or a golden simpleton, for which latter meaning 
Lucian, Pro lapsu in sal. i. éya 6 xpucods, is cited by Bignone. 

¢ In the same ironical sense in which Plato speaks of the 
Heracliteans who preached flux as rods péovras (Theaet. 
181 a), ‘‘ themselves in flux.” 

4 This man (not to be confounded with the more famous 


Metrodorus of Lampsacus, cf. § 22) must belong to the 
second century B.c., if he was a contemporary of Carneades 


(c. 215-130 B.c.). 
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: 4 
vedSnv dmoxwpyjaavtos, taxa BapvvOévtos rats 
~ rs 4 , 
dvuTrepBAjrous adbrod xpynotrornow: y Te diadoxy, 
a ~ ~ + > A 
nacdv oxeddv exdrovedy tay dAdwy, cael 
\ > 4 ” 
Siaevovoa Kal vnpiOuous apxas amodvouca aAAnv 
~ \ A 4 
e€ ddAns TOV yvwpiwwv' Y TE TMpOS TOvs ‘yovEeas 
A , / 
evyaptotia Kal 1) mpos Tos adeAdovs edrowa Tpos 
~ > ~ 
Te Tovs oikéras mpepotns, ws SiAov Kak TaV 
~ lo / 
Siabykav avrod Kal dre adrot avvedirocddovv 
aitd, av hv évdoEdtatos 6 mpoeipnwevos Mis: 
~ , 
Kabddov te 1 mpos mavras avrod diAavOpwria. 
A / 
Tis mev yap mpos Deods davdtyTos Kal mpos TaTpida 
la + € 7 ¢ ~ A bf 
diAias dAextos 7 SidBeows: drepBodf yap €m- 
, QO \ A , 7 \ aA Kd 
elkelas odde moATeias WYaTo. Kal xadeTwTaTwY 
\ a“ , i \ c / 
Sé Kapav Katacyovtwy tyvikdde Hv “ENAdéa, 
avroOu KataBidvar, dis 7} Tpis Tods rept THY *iwviay 
Tomous mpos Tovs PiAdovs SiadpapdvTa. ot Kal 
mavrayolev mpos adtov adixvodvtTo Kal ovveBiovy 
> “ > ~ / 6 / \ 7A. AA 5) S 
avt@ ev TH Kyj7w, Kaba dynor Kal “AzroAAcdwpos 
a NSS Ye ~ / “a on AED. 
dv Kal dydojkovta pv@v mpiacbar. AroxdAjs 8° ev 
a lol a \ 
TH Tpitn Ths emdpouhns pdnow edredA€orata Kat 
Aurérata Suarrw@pevor. ““KotvAn yodv,” dna, 
ce > , > ~ \ \ ~ 4 oo 2. “a 
oiwdiov ApKobdvTo, TO bé Tay Vdwp Hw adrots 
motov. tov tT "Emixoupov py aéiotv eis To 
kowov KatatifecBar tas odolas, Kabdmep Tov 
@ So Aristocles; ef. Euseb. Praep, Ev. xiv. 21. 1, and 
Numenius, 7b. xiv. 5. 3. The indications of time are so 
vague that this defence of Epicurus might be ascribed to 
D. L. himself. If, however, we compare the list of calum- 
niators of Epicurus cited in §§ 3, 4, we see that none of them 
is later than the Augustan age. To the same date belongs 
a passage in the article of Suidas on Epicurus—xal diéuewev 


9 abtod cxdrn Ews Kaloapos rod rpwrov érn oxg’, év ols diddoxou 
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went over to Carneades, being perhaps burdened by 
his master’s excessive goodness; the School itself 
which, while nearly all the others have died out, 
continues for ever without interruption through 
numberless reigns of one scholarch after another ¢ ; 
his gratitude to his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, his gentleness to his servants, as evidenced 
by the terms of his will and by the fact that they 
were members of the School, the most eminent of 
them being the aforesaid Mys; and in general, his 
benevolence to all mankind. His piety towards the 
gods and his affection for his country no words can 
describe. He carried deference to others to such 
excess that he did not even enter public life. He 
spent all his life in Greece, notwithstanding the 
calamities which had befallen her in that age?; 
when he did once or twice take a trip to Ionia, it was 
to visit his friends there.° Friends indeed came to 
him from all parts and lived with him in his garden. 
This is stated by Apollodorus, who also says that he 
purchased the garden for eighty minae ; and to the 
same effect Diocles in the third book of his Epitome 
speaks of them as living a very simple and frugal 
life; at all events they were content with half a 
pint of thin wine and were, for the rest, thorough- 
going water-drinkers. He further says that Epicurus 
did not think it right that their property should 
be held in common, as required by the maxim of 


atrfs éyévovro 6’, As Usener has shown (Epicurea, 373), the 
interval of 227 years is reckoned from 270 to 44 B.c. 

> In the siege of Athens he is said to have maintained his 
disciples, counting out to each his ration of beans (Plut. 
Demetr. 34). 
_ ¢ Of. Epist. 32 (Fr. 176 Usener). This celebrated letter 
to a child was written from Lampsacus on such a journey. 
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TBaydpay Kowa Ta pide déyovra: amiorouvTwv 
yop elvat TO Tovobrov* el 8 amliorwy oddé pidov. 
avros Té gnow x4 Tais emtoTonais, BdaTe povov 
dpketobar Kal dptw XTd. Kal, “ méuxpov por 
tupod,” dyot, “KvOpidiov, ww’ drav Bovhapar 
modvteActoacbar Svvwuar.”’ TowobTos Hv Oo. THD 
yoovny elvat téAos Soyparifwr, dv Kat “A@jvavos 
du” éemuvypdupatos ottws tyuvet- 


12 av@pwrror, pwoxbeire Ta. Xelpova, Kal dud Képdos 
amdyorot veurcéowov dipxere Kal mroA€peny « 
TOS paws 86 mAobros 6, pov Twa. Bouov érioxer, 
at de. Kevat Kploves Tay  darépavrov oddv. 
TOUTO NeoxAjjos TLWVUTOV TéKos 7 mapa Movoéwv 
exdvev 7. Iu€ots e€ iepdv rpirddwv. 


> / \ \ a al mv a 
eloducba dé Kat paddov mpoidvtes EK TE TOV 
Soypatwy €x Te TOV pyTav avrod. 

Mddora & ameddxero, pyar AwokAfjs, Tov 
d.pyaicov “Avagayopay, Kaitou € ev TLOW GVTELPNK@S 
atT@, Kat >ApyéAaov Tov Lwxparouvs Siddoxaov. 
eyuvate be, onot, Tods yowpijous Kat dua wvyNns 
exew TA EavToOo ovy ypappara.. 

13 Todrov ’AzrodAAddwpos ev Xpovixots Navowbavous 
> fot , \ / 2 2EN \ + 
akotoat dno Kat Ilpaéipdvous: atros dé ov dnow, 
> m/e, y b) an \ ? +4 >? a > > 
adn’ éavrod, ev TH mpos EdpvAoyov emuatoAR. aAX 

ON 7 / ~ , / 
ovde Acvxurmov twa yeyevfobal dna diAdcodov, 
ovte avros ovte “Eppapyos, dv évioi dact Kat 
‘Azo odepos 6 *Emuxovpeuos Siddoxadov Anpo- 
KptTov yeyevpobau. Anuaitpros dé dyow 6 Mayvys 


Kal Eevoxparous avTov akovoat. 


% Anth. Plan. iv. 43. > Cf. Petronius, Sat. 132: 
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Pythagoras about the goods of friends; such a 
practice in his opinion implied mistrust, and without 
confidence there is no friendship. In his corre- 
spondence he himself mentions that he was content 
with plain bread and water. And again: ‘‘ Send 
me a little pot of cheese, that, when I like, I may 
fare sumptuously.” Such was the man who laid 
down that pleasure was the end of life. And here 
is the epigram @ in which Athenaeus eulogizes him: 

Ye toil, O men, for paltry things and incessantly begin 
strife and war for gain; but nature’s wealth extends to a 
moderate bound, whereas vain judgements have a limitless 
range. This message Neocles’ wise son heard from the 
Muses or from the sacred tripod at Delphi.” 

And, as we go on, we shall know this better from 
his doctrines and his sayings. 

Among the early philosophers, says Diocles, his 
favourite was Anaxagoras, although he occasionally 
disagreed with him, and Archelaus the teacher of 
Socrates. Diocles adds that he used to train his 
friends in committing his treatises to memory .° 

Apollodorus in his Chronology tells us that our 
philosopher was a pupil of Nausiphanes and Praxi- 
phanes?; but in his letter to Eurylochus, Epicurus 
himself denies it and says that he was self-taught. 
Both Epicurus and Hermarchus deny the very exist- 
ence of Leucippus the philosopher, though by some 
and by Apollodorus-the Epicurean he is said to have 
been the teacher of Democritus. Demetrius the 
Magnesian affirms that. Epicurus also attended the 
lectures of Xenocrates. 

° Cf. infra, §§ 36, 83. 

4 Tf this Praxiphanes was the pupil of Theophrastus, con- 
' siderations of age would make it highly improbable that he 
could have taught Epicurus ; cf. Usener, Fr. 123. 
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Kexpyrat de Acfeu Kupig. Kata Trav Tpaypdroov, 
nv ort iSuwrarn eoriv, “Apuorog dvyns 6 ypap- 
paruKos airara. cadis 8° Hv ovTws, Ws Kal ev 
TO Tlepi pnTopucts a&wot pndev dAXo 7) 7 cadnverav 


14 dmravrety Kat ev Tats émtoToAats avert TOU Xaipew 


15 


Ed mpdrrew Kat Urovdaiws Cv. 

*Aptorwv dé gnow € ev T@ Emuxovpov Biw tov Ka- 
vova, yeaa auTOV ek Tob Navowpdvovs Tpimosdos, 
od Kal axodcal onow adrov, adda kat Iaydidrov 
Tod TlAarevicod € ev Ldpw. dap€acbai Te pirocodety 
érav tndpyovta SvoKaideka, adnyjoaclar dé Tis 
oxons er@v ovta dvo mpos Tots TpidKovTa.. 

"Eyen be, gyno "AzroMddwpos € ev Xpovixois, 
KaTa TO Tplrov €Tos THs evans Kal éxaTooris 
*Odvpemiddos emi Lwovy€vous dipxovros pnvos ya- 

pnrAvadvos éBdduin, eTeow dorepov THs Ti Adrwvos 
Tedeuriis enTd. dmdpxovra. 8° adrov erav dvo Kal 
TpidKovTa mp@Tov év Moridivn Kal Aapipare 
ovorioacba oxXoAny emi ern) TEVTE* ETTELTA, oUTws 
eis “AOyvas peteADciv Kal tedevTHoat Kata TO 
SevTepov eTos THs €Bddpuns Kal eikooTHs Kal éKa- 
toothns "Odvpmiddos éni Uvapdrov érn Budcavra 
dvo mpos Tots <Bdouxyjkovra. THv TE axodjv dia- 
d€Eao0ou “Eppapxov “Ayeuoptov MuriAnvaiov. te- 
evtjoa 8 adrov Ailw r&v otpwv emoxebevtwr, 
es dynot kal “Epuapyos ev émotodais, tuépas 
vooyjcavTa Tecoapeckaideka. OTe Kal dnow “Epy- 
urmos euBdvra adrov eis mvedov yadkhv KeKpa- 
pevny vdart Vepu® kal airjoavta akpatov popfaat* 


2 This is no doubt the Academic philosopher, Ariston of 
Alexandria, pupil of Antiochus, criticized by Philodemus in 
his Rhetoric, V.H.? iii. 168. 
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The terms he used for things were the ordinary 
terms, and Aristophanes the grammarian credits him 
with a very characteristic style. He was so lucid a 
writer that in the work On Rhetoric he makes clear- 
ness the sole requisite. And in his correspondence 
he replaces the usual greeting, “‘ I wish you joy,” by 
wishes for welfare and right living, “‘ May you do 
well,” and “ Live well.” 

Ariston says in his Life of Epicurus that he derived 
his work entitled The Canon from the Tripod of 
Nausiphanes, adding that Epicurus had been a pupil 
of this man as well as of the Platonist Pamphilus ® in 
Samos. Further, that he began to study philosophy 
when he was twelve years old, and started his own 
school at thirty-two. 

He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the third year of the 109th Olympiad, 


- in the archonship of Sosigenes,’ on the seventh day 


of the month Gamelion,? in the seventh year after 
the death of Plato. When he was thirty-two he 
founded a school of philosophy, first in Mitylene and 
Lampsacus, and then five years later removed to 
Athens, where he died in the second year of the 
127th Olympiad,’ in the archonship of Pytharatus, 
at the age of seventy-two ; and Hermarchus the son 
of Agemortus, a Mitylenaean, took over the School. 
Epicurus died of renal calculus after an illness which 
lasted a fortnight: so Hermarchus tells us in his 
letters. Hermippus relates that he entered a bronze 
bath of lukewarm water and asked for unmixed wine, 
> Of. Suidas, s.v.; Cic. V.D. i. 72. 


° 341 B.c. 
4 The eighth month of the Attic civil year. Thus he 


_, would be born about February, 341 8.c. Plato died 347 3.c. 


* 271-270 B.c. 
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a wy: ! oY a 5 Gy ‘ 
16 Tois TE pirows mapayyelAavTa Tay dsoyuwaTwv 
pepvqobar, otrw TedevTAoat. 
Kat éorw dv eis adrov ovTw* 


a > >? / 
yatpere, Kal peuvnobe 7a Sdypara: Ttobr’ *Emt- 
kKoupos 
Uorarov ele pirous TOUTIOS dmopOipevos * 
Beppny és mehov yap edn Abeer Kal dxparov 
éomacev, eit “Atdnv uxpov émeomdoaro. 


odTos pev 6 Bios Tdvdpos, Woe <Oe> 7 TeAevTi}. 
Kai dieDero Ode “ Kara rade Sidmpu Ta ep- 
avrod mavta “Apvvouayw DiAoxpatous Baridev 
kal Tipoxparer Anpnrtpiov Tlorapies KaTa THY eV 
17 TO Mytpdiw dvayeypapynevny Exarepy (Sdow, ep 
a \ 
@ TE TOV per Kijmov Kal Ta Tpocdvra atr@ 
mapé€ovow “Eppapyw “Ayeudprov Mordyvaic Kal 
tots ovpdirdocogotow atrd Kal ois av “Epwapxos 
Katadimn Sdiaddxous THs dirocodias, evSiarpiBew 
kata diAocodiav: Kai det dé Trois pidocopotow 
amo Hud’, dTws av ovvdiacwowow *Apuvomayw 
Kat Tysoxpdre: kata TO Suvarov, THY ev TH KTM 
SvarpiBay mapaxarariBepar Tois T avr By _wAnpo- 
vopots, ev @ ay Tpomen dopahéorarov. 7 ie Orrws dy 
KaKEVOL Svarnpaow TOV KHmov, KadTrep Kal avToL 
ofs dv ot amo yudv girocodotyTes mapadadow. 
THv 8 oikiay THY ev MeAityn Tapexérwoay *Apuvo- 
paxos Kat TywoKxpdrns evorxety “Epuapyw Kal rots 
per avrob procopotow, ews av “Epuapxos Ch. 
18 gy "Ex dé TOV ywopevwy mpooddw TOV Sedomeveny 
ap’ judv *Apvvouayw Kat Tysoxparer Kara. To 
Suvarov pepileofwoay pre? ‘Eppapxou oKomou- 
evolu eis TE Ta evaylouaTa TH Te TaTpl Kal TH 
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which he swallowed, and then, having bidden his 
friends remember his doctrines, breathed his last. 
Here is something of my own about him ¢: 


Farewell, my friends ; the truths I taught hold fast : 
Thus Epicurus spake, and breathed his last. 

He sat in a warm bath and neat wine quaff’d, 

And straightway found chill death in that same draught. 


Such was the life of the sage and such his end. 

His last will was as follows: “On this wise I give 
and bequeath all my property to Amynomachus, son 
of Philocrates of Bate and Timocrates, son of 
Demetrius of Potamus, to each severally according 
to the items of the deed of gift laid up in the Metroén, 
on condition that they shall place the garden and all 
that pertains to it at the disposal of Hermarchus, 
son of Agemortus, of Mitylene, and the members of 
his society, and those whom Hermarchus may leave 
as his successors, to live and study in.® And I 
entrust to my School in perpetuity the task of aiding 
Amynomachus and Timocrates and their heirs to 
preserve to the best of their power the common life 
in the garden in whatever way is best, and that 
these also (the heirs of the trustees) may help to 
maintain the garden in the same way as those to 
whom our successors in the School may bequeath it. 
And let Amynomachus and Timocrates permit 
Hermarchus and his fellow-members to live in the 
house in Melite for the lifetime of Hermarchus. 

«And from the revenues made over by me to 
Amynomachus and Timocrates let them to the best 
of their power in consultation with Hermarchus make 
separate provision (1) for the funeral offerings to my 


4 Anth. Pal. vii. 106. > Of. v. 52 supra. 
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pnrpt Kal rots ddeAdois, Kal Tp eis TH <tO.opevny 
dyeoBau yeveOAov HpLepav ExdoTOU éTous TH, ™po- 
TEpa Sexdrn Too Papndcdvos, womep Kal eis Thy 
ywopevny avvodov EKGOTOV pnvos Tats eixdou TOV 
ovpprrocopovvrey 7 Hiv eis Ty jpa@v Te Kat Mntpo- 
Scdpov <pynpny > KATATET OY {LEVY ovvTeAcitwoav 
d€ Kal THV TOV ddedpav mpepav tod Iocewdedvos: 
ovvtereitwoay dé Kal Ty IloAvaivov tod Mera- 
yeitvidvos Ka0dmep Kal jpets. 

19 | Emyedciobwoay dé Kal "Apvvopaxos Kal Tyio- 
Kpdrns Tob viod to} My tpodepov "Exruxovpou Kal 
Tod viod tod IloAvaivou, prrocopowvrwv avTav 
Kal ovlovre pe?” ‘Eppdpxov. woattws dé THs 
Ouyarpos Tijs Myrpodespou Thy émyredevav mrovet- 
cbwoay, Kat eis nAtkiav €ADotcav éxddTwoav @ 
dy “Eppapxos eAnrau TOV prooogovvre per? 
avTod, ovens atts edTaKTov Kal meapxovons 
‘Epudpxy. dddTwoay 5° “Apuvdpaxos Kal Tyo- 
Kpatys ek Tov dmapyovody Hyety mpoaodwy eis 
Tpopyyv TovToLs, 6 TL av avTois Kar’ eviavToV é7L- 
déxeo8ar Sox oKoTrovpevors cl” “Epudpyov. 

20 “ [loveicPwoav Sé pe? éavtdv Kat “Eppapxov 
KUpLov Trav mpooddw, iva peta Tod ovyKara- 
yeynpaxoros myry ev diAccodia Kat karahe)eupe- 
puévou HYEHOvos TOV oupprocopowvtay 7 qty Exaora 
yiyntar. trv dé mpotka TH OyAEr Tradiw, emerdav 
els HAtkiav EAOn, pepicdtwoav “Apuvdpayos Kal 
TiywoKxparns doov av éemidéyntar amo Thy drapyov- 


@ That this custom lasted in the school for centuries is 
proved by the testimony of Cicero (De jin. ii, 101) and Pliny 
(H.N. xxxy. 5), as well as by the epigram of Philodemus 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 44). Cf. Athen. vii. 298 p ; supra, vi. 101. 
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father, mother, and brothers, and (2) for the cus- 
tomary celebration of my birthday on the tenth day 
of Gamelion in each year, and for the meeting of all 
my School held every month on the twentieth day 
to commemorate Metrodorus and myself according 
to the rules now in force. Let them also join in 
celebrating the day in Poseideon which commemor- 
ates my brothers, and likewise the day in Meta- 
geitnion which commemorates Polyaenus, as I have 
done hitherto. 

“* And let Amynomachus and Timocrates take care 
of Epicurus, the son of Metrodorus, and of the son 
of Polyaenus, so long as they study and live with 
Hermarchus. Letthem likewise provide for the main- 
tenance of Metrodorus’s daughter,? so long as she is 
well-ordered and obedient to Hermarchus; and, when 
she comes of age, give her in marriage to a husband 
selected by Hermarchus from among the members 
of the School; and out of the revenues accruing to 
me let Amynomachus and Timocrates in consultation 
with Hermarchus give to them as much as they think 
proper for their maintenance year by year. 

‘¢ Let them make Hermarchus trustee of the funds ¢ 
along with themselves, in order that everything may 
be done in concert with him, who has grown old with 
me in philosophy and is left at the head of the School. 
And when the girl comes of age, let Amynomachus 
and Timocrates pay her dowry, taking from the 


» Possibly Danaé: ef. Athen. xiii. 593 c. 
¢ That funds were raised by friends of Epicurus and 
placed at his disposal is certain from the letter to Idomeneus : 
Plut. Adv. Col. 18, 1117p (Usener fr. 130) méure ody 
dmapxas tiv els thy Tod lepod cdbuaros Oepamelay. Nicanor 
‘seems to haye been a recipient of this bounty. How like 
Auguste Comte ! 
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Twv adpaipodyres pera. ths ‘Epudpxov yocpns. 
emyredciobwoay dé kal Nuxdvopos, Ka dmep Kal 
mpets, i’ door TOV ouppirocogovvray 7 hutv xpetav ev 
Tots idtous Tapeoynpevor Kal THY méoav olKeloTnT a 
evdederypuevor ovyKaraynpdoKew pe? 7p@v Tpoet- 
Aovro ev dirocodia, jundevos Tov avaykaiwy evdecis 
KabeorijKwow Tapa THY Twerepav Suvapuy. 

‘ Aodvan S€ Ta BiBAla Ta drapxovTa Hiv mavTa 
¢€ 
ve trek E 

dv 3€ Te Tv avOpwrivey wept “Eppapxov 

yerntar mpd Tod Ta, Mnrpodcpou madia ets ipuctay 
eMciv, dodvat “Apuvopaxov Kal Tipoxparyy, 6 Omws 
av evraKToUvTwY atTa@v Exacta yivnTat TOY avay- 
Kaley, Kata TO duvarov amo TOV KaTadeAceyppevwy 
be’ Hya@v Tmpocddwr. Kal TOV Aoumév amdvro as 
OvvreTaXapev _emysereiobwoar, Omws av KaTa TO 
evdexopevov Exacta yiyvnrar. adinus dé Tay 
matdwy eAevlepov Mov, Nuxiav, AvKwva- adinut dé 
Kat Daidpiov éAcvbepia.” 


"H6én de teAcutav ypader mpos "[Sopevea trvde 
emuaToAny* 


“Try pakapiay dyovtes Kal ajuda TeAevraiay 
Tuepav Tod Biov éeypadopev bpiv TauTl. oTpay- 
youpia TE TapnicorovdjiKe Kal _Svcevtepucd 7dOn 
UTEP olny ovK drroetmovra. ToD ev éavTots peye- 
ous. durimaperdrreTo d¢ maou ToUToUs TO KaTa 
puxnv Xaipov emt TH TOV yeyovoray npr dua 
oylopLav pvnun. ov 5 dfiews THS €k peipaKktov 
TapacTacews mpos eue Kal dirocodiay émedod 
Tov taidwv Myrpodapov.” 


Kat dréBero peev ode. 
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property as much as circumstances allow, subject to 
the approval of Hermarchus. Let them provide for 
Nicanor as I have hitherto done, so that none of 
those members of the school who have rendered 
service to me in private life and have shown me 
kindness in every way and have chosen to grow 
old with me in the School should, so far as my 
means go, lack the necessaries of life. 

** All my books to be given to Hermarchus. 

«And if anything should happen to Hermarchus 
before the children of Metrodorus grow up, Amyno- 
machus and Timocrates shall give from the funds 
bequeathed by me, so far as possible, enough for 
their several needs, as long as they are well ordered. 
And let them provide for the rest according to 
my arrangements; that everything may be carried 
out, so far as it lies in their power. Of my slaves 
I manumit Mys, Nicias, Lycon, and I also give 
Phaedrium her liberty.” 

And when near his end he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus : 


““ On this blissful day, which is also the last of my 
life, I write this to you. My continual sufferings from 
strangury and dysentery are so great that nothing 
could augment them; but over against them all I 
set gladness of mind at the remembrance of our past 
conversations. But I would have you, as becomes 
your life-long attitude to me and to philosophy, 

watch over the children of Metrodorus.” 


Such were the terms of his will. 
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Mabyras 8& Soxe moods ev, obd8pa dé 
eMoyijious Mytpddwpov "A@nvaiov 7 Tipoxpa- 
TOUS Kal Ldvdns Aapaposnvor- 6s ad’ od Tov 
dv8pa é eyo, ove améoTn am adtobd anv €& penvev 
els THY oixetay, eet eravAnGe. yéeyove € 
dyaos mavTa, Kaba Kal ’Exrixcoupos ev mpo- 
Nyoupevats ypagais paprupet Kal ev T® TpITW 

yLoKpatous. Tovotros 5° av Kal TH dBdeAday 
Barida _e§€d0T0 *[dopevet, Kat Aedvriov tiv °At- 
TURD, éTalpav dvaAaBev <ixe TadaKny. ay be 
Kal dcaradmAnkros m™pos Te Tas dxArjoets Kal TOV 
Bavarov, ws *Emixoupos ev TS pata Mnytpoddpw 
dnot. act dé Kal mpo éemTa éer@v adtod TeAcuTHaaL 
MevTnKooTOV TpliTov eros ayovTa, Kal adros *Emi- 
Koupos év Talis mpocipnuevas SiabyKats, Ws Tp0- 
ameAndAvOdros adrtod dynAovort, émoKynmret TEpl THS 
emrysedeias avTod THY maidwv. Exe 5é Kal Tov 
mpoeipnevov eikatcy twa adeAdov tod Myrtpo- 
dwpov TiwoKxparny. 

BiBAia 5é eore tod Mntpoddpou trade: 


IIpés tots iatpods tpio. 
Tlepi aicOjoewv. 

Ipods Tipoxparny. 

Tlept peyahopux tas. 


ept ths “Emixovpov appworias. 


* Metrodorus (330-277 8.c.) was the master’s beloved 
disciple; but the encomium preserved by Seneca (Ep. 52. 3) 
is certainly discriminating: “Epicurus says: ‘ quosdam 
indigere ope aliena, non ituros si nemo praecesserit, sed 
bene secuturos: ex his Metrodorum ait esse.’ ”’ 

> Epicurus seems to have prefixed dedications or other short 
notices to the separate books of his larger works. Thus 
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Among his disciples, of whom there were many, 
the following were eminent: Metrodorus,* the son 
of Athenaeus (or of Timocrates) and of Sande, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, who from his first acquaintance 
with Epicurusnever left him except once for six months 
spent on a visit to his native place, from which he 
returned to him again. His goodness was proved in 
all ways, as Epicurus testifies in the introductions ® 
to his works and in the third book of the Timocrates. 
Such he was: he gave his sister Batis to Idomeneus 
to wife, and himself took Leontion the Athenian 
courtesan as his concubine. He showed dauntless 
courage in meeting troubles and death, as Epicurus 
declares in the first book of his memoir. He died, 
we learn, seven years before Epicurus in his fifty- 
third year, and Epicurus himself in his will already 
cited clearly speaks of him as departed, and enjoins 
upon his executors to make provision for Metrodorus’s 
children. The above-mentioned Timocrates® also, 
the brother of Metrodorus and a giddy fellow, was 
another of his pupils. 

Metrodorus wrote the following works : 


Against the Physicians, in three books. 
Of Sensations. 

Against Timocrates. 

Of Magnanimity. 

Of Epicurus’s Weak Health. 


book xxviii. of his great work On Nature was dedicated to 
Hermarchus, and this has come down to us in Vol. Here. 
Coll. Alt. vi. fr. 45 sqq. 
¢ This second mention of Timocrates (see § 6) may have 
been a marginal note, not very suitably placed, intended to 
' distinguish the renegade Timocrates from his namesake, one 
of Epicurus’ executors (§ 18). 
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IIpss rods diaAextiKovs. 

x x XN > 4 
IIpds tovs copurrds evvea. 

~ aA 2%, , , 
Ilept ras ert codiav mopetas. 
Llept ris peraBodjs. 
Tlept arAotrov. 
IIpés Anudxpzrov. 
IL se > ‘6 

ept evyevetas, 


*Hv Kat Hodvawos ’APnvoddpov Aapibaxnves, 
emetkys Kal diruKds, Ws ot mept Dirdddnudv dace. 
Kal 6 dwadeEdpevos adrov “Epyapyos *Ayeudprov 
MoutiAnvaios, avijp matpos pev mévntos, Tas 3° 
apxyas mpooexwv pryropikots. 

Dédperar kat trovrov BiBAta KdANoTa Tdde° 


"ErirtoAKa wept “EpaedoxAéovs eixoor kat dvo. 
Ilept tov pabynpdtov. 

pds IlAdrwva. 

TIpds “ApurrotéA ny. 


’"EreActra S€ mapadvoet, yevouevos ixavos avip. 

Aeovrevds te Aapibarnvos dpoiws Kal 7 TovToU 
yur) Oeuiora, mpos Hv Kal yeypadev 6 *Emixoupos: 
ert te Kodwtyns cal "[Souevets, cal adrot Aap- 
pakyvot. Kat otro. pev eAAdyiyuor, Ov Av Kat 
IloAvorpatros 6 SdiadeEdpevos “Kppapxov: dv du- 
edeEato Avovdowos: dv Baotreidns. Kat >AzroAdo- 
dwpos 8 6 Kymorvpavvos yéyovev éAdOyyos, 6s 

@ One of the four pillars of the school: a great geometer 
until he became an Epicurean (Cie. Ac. Pr. 106 and De jin. 
Tee : Nes of Epicurus to him is mentioned by Seneca 
Seislateas a great admirer of the master, wrote a work to 


prove that life is impossible by the rules of any other 
philosophy. Plutarch wrote a tract against him: IIpds 
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Against the Dialecticians. 


_ Against the Sophists, in nine books. 


The Way to Wisdom. 

Of Change. 

Of Wealth. 

In Criticism of Democritus. 
Of Noble Birth. 


Next came Polyaenus,* son of -Athenodorus, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, a just and kindly man, as 
Philodemus and his pupils affirm. Next came 
Epicurus’s successor Hermarchus, son of Agemortus, 
a citizen of Mitylene, the son of a poor man and at 
the outset a student of rhetoric. 

There are in circulation the following excellent 
works by him: 


Correspondence concerning Empedocles, in twenty- 
two books. 


_ Of Mathematics. 


Against Plato. 
Against Aristotle. 


He died of paralysis, but not till he had given full 
proof of his ability. 
And then there is Leonteus of Lampsacus and his 


wife Themista, to whom Epicurus wrote letters ; 


further, Colotes® and Idomeneus, who were also 
natives of Lampsacus. All these were distinguished, 
and with them Polystratus, the successor of Herm- 


_ archus ; he was succeeded by Dionysius, and he by 


| Basilides. Apollodorus, known as the tyrant of 
| the garden, who wrote over four hundred books, is 


Kondérny, 1107 n-1127; and also a rejoinder entitled, Ovée 


‘Civ éorw Hdéws Kar’ “Hrlxoupoy, to prove that even a pleasur- 


able life is unattainable on the principles of Epicurus. 
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: t 
bmép Tetpaxdata ovveypaye BiBdAia: dvo te IIro- 
a > a 4 / % € Xr / 
Aewator “AXeEavdpets, 6 Te péeAas Kal 6 Aevkos. 
Zivov te 6 Loddvios, axpoatyis *AzodAoddpov, 
> if 
moAvypdbos avip: kat Anpuntpios 6 émuxdnbeis 

‘A / ¢ A e€ x > / 
Adkwv: Avoyévns te 6 Tapoeds 6 Tas émaAéKtous 

\ / \ <@) / i wv “a € 
axyodds ovyypaibas: Kal “Qpiwy Kat adAdAou ods ot 
yunowo.. *Emuxovperor codiotas amoKadotow. 

*Hoav dé Kat dAdo. *Emixoupo. tpeis: 6 TE 
Aeovréws vids Kal @epuloras: étepos Mayvys- 
TéTapTos O7mAopayxos. 

Téyove dé moAvypadataros 6 ’Emixoupos, mavTas 
bmepBadrdpevos mAHVEL BiBAtwvs KUAWSpou ev yap 
mpos Tods Tplakoolous eiot. yéypamTar 5é pap- 

{4 ” my > a > v > > > ~ z! 
tUpiov eEwlev ev adrots ovdév, ad’ adrod etow 
*Emuxovpov davai. eljdov dé adrov Xpvoummos ev 

/ / \ id / 
Todvypadia, Kaba dyor kal Kapveddns mapdovrov 

‘) \ ~ / > ~ > , 7 € 
avrov Tav BiBAtwy amoKaAdv: «i yap Ti yparbat 6 
ia / Dn ~ ~ / ¢ 4 

miKoupos, piAoverket TooodTov ypaysar 6 Xpvourr- 
Tos. Kal dua TobTO Kal TOAAdKLs TAUTA Yeypade Kat 

Ve od Ms A / ” Age , A 
TO emreADov, Kal adidpOwra elaxe TH errel'yeoOau* Kat 
Ta papTUpLa TOGAdTa e€oTw ds exelvwn povev yepew 

A ri ra] 4 \ \ 7, , >” eA 
Td, BiBAta, Kabdmep Kal mapa Zijvwvi éorw edpeiv 

nN 
Kat mapa *“Apiororéde, Kal Ta ovyypdppara jev 
*Emucovpw tocatra Kal tyAKatra, dv ta Béd- 
TuoTa €oTe TAde* 


Il \ 7 c X \ / 

Ept pvoews ETTA KL TPLAKOVTA, 
Ilept drépwv kat Kevod, 
Tlept épwros. 
Shy wv ~ ‘\ \ - 

TiTopn TOV Tpds To's HuauKods, 

IIpés tots Meyapixods. 
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also famous ; and the two Ptolemaei of Alexandria, 
the one black and the other white; and Zeno of 
Sidon, the pupil of Apollodorus, a voluminous author ; 
and Demetrius,? who was called the Laconian; and 
Diogenes of Tarsus, who compiled the select lectures ; 
and Orion, and others whom the genuine Epicureans 
call Sophists. 

There were three other men who bore the name 
of Epicurus : one the son of Leonteus and Themista ; 
another a Magnesian by birth ; and a third, a drill- 
sergeant. 

Epicurus was a most prolific author and eclipsed 
all before him in the number of his writings: for 
they amount to about three hundred rolls, and con- 
tain not a single citation from other authors ; it is 
Epicurus himself who speaks throughout. Chrysippus 
tried to outdo him in authorship according to Car- 
neades, who therefore calls him the literary parasite 
of Epicurus. ‘‘ For every subject treated by Epicurus, 
Chrysippus in his contentiousness must treat at equal 
length ; hence he has frequently repeated himself 
and set down the first thought that occurred to him, 


_and in his haste has left things unrevised, and he 


has so many citations that they alone fill his books : 
nor is this unexampled in Zeno and Aristotle.” 
Such, then, in number and character are the writings 


_of Epicurus, the best of which are the following : 


_Of Nature, thirty-seven books. 
Of Atoms and Void. 


Of Love. 
Epitome of Objections to the Physicists. 


ent the Megarians. 
@ Of, Cic. Ac. Post. 146; N.D. i. 


| > Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. viii. 348 8Qq:3 Stretis xiv. 658. 
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Avaropiau. 

Képeor dd€us. 

Ilept atpécewy kat pvydv. 

Ilepi réAovs. 

Ilept xpitnpiov 7) Kavev. 

Xarpéedypos. 

Ilepi Gear. 

Ilepi: doudryT0s. 

“Hynovdva€. 

Ilept Bio &. 

Tlept. Suxavorpayias. 

NeoxAns mpds Oepniorav. 

Dupardccov. 

Kupiroxos pds Mytpddwpov. 

Tlept tov par. 

Ilept rijs ev tH drouw yovias. 

Tlept adi. 

Tlepi: cipappevns. 

Tlepi wadov d0fac rpds Tioxpdrny. 

Tpoyvworixdy, 

IIpotperrixés. 

Tlepi ctdéAwv. 

Tlepi davracias, 

’ApirtdBovados. 

Tlepit: povorxjs. 

Tlept Sixatoodvyns Kat rv dAov dperdy, 

Ilept Sépwv Kai xdpuros. 

TLoAvpH dys. 

Tipoxpdrys y’. 

Mytpodswpos €’, 

*"Avridwpos ’. 

Ilept vécwy ddfa mpds MéOpnv. 
eee A eee 


* The full title, Mept vécwv rat Oavdrov, “ Of Diseases and 
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_ Problems. 
Sovran Maxims. 

Of Choice and Avoidance. 
_ Of the End. 


Of the Standard, a work entitled Canon.. 
Chaeredemus. 

Of the Gods. 

Of Piety. 

Hegesianax. 


_ Of Human Life, four books. 


Of Just Dealing. . 
Neocles : dedicated to Themista. 
Symposium. 


- Eurylochus : dedicated to Metrodorus. 


Of Vision. 
Of the Angle in the Atom. 


— Of Touch. 


Of Fate. 


_ Theories of the Feelings—against Timocrates. 


Discovery of the Future. 
Introduction to Philosophy. 
Of Images. 


- Of Presentation. 


Aristobulus, 

Of Music. 

Of Justice and the other Virtues. 
Of Benefits and Gratitude. 
Polymedes. 

Timocrates, three books. 
Metrodorus, five books. 
Antidorus, two books. 


Theories about Diseases <and Death>—to Mithras. 


Death,” is preserved in a Herculaneum papyrus, 1012, col. 38, 
’ thus correcting our mss. of esis bs 
bon 
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KaddworoAas. 
Tlepi BaorAcias. 
Avatimevns. 


*"ExuotoAat. 


“A 5€ adr Soxe? ev adrois, éxbécbar Tmeipdoomar 
Tpeis emaToAds adbtod mapabewevos, ev ais macayv 
29 THV €avTod pidocodiay emitérmnrar: Orcomev dé 
Kat tas Kupias adrod Sd€as Kat ef te edo€ev 
exroyfs agiws avepbeyxOar, Wore oé ravraydbev 
karauabeiy tov dvdpa Kav Kpivew eidévat. 

Thy pev odv mpdrnv emorodiyy ypdder mpds 
‘Hpddorov <iris eott mept trav duoixdv: THhv oe 
Sevtépav mpds TvBoxAda>, aris eorl mept per- 
apoiwv: tHv Tpitny mpds Mevoxéa, Zore 8” ev avrh 
va trept Biwv. dpxréov 81 and rhs mparns, oriya 
Mpoemovta mepi THs Suaipécews THs Kat’ adrov 
dtAocodias. 

tatpetrae Tolvuv eis Tpia, Td Te KavoviKdV Kal 
30 fuoixoy Kal AOiKdv. 76 pev ody KavoVUKdY édddous 
emt Thy Mpayparetav exer, Kat Zorw ev evi T@ ém- 


ee 7 \ \ \ \ A 4 
ypapopevy Kavaiv: ro Sé duoucdy thy rept pvoews 
ewplav méoav, kal éorw ev rats Teplt dvcews 


/ ¢ \ \ / \ a > a 
BiBrous érrd Kat tpidkovra Kal rats emoroAais 
a \ 
Kara orouxetov: 7d 8 HOucdv Ta Tept aipécews Kal 
lol ” \ Nie? a \ a / \ 
duyiis: €or. 8é Kal &v rats epi Bla BiBrows Kat 
> 


emtatodais Kal t® Ilept réAovs. etdbOact pevrou 


\ A G a a a 
TO KQVOVLKOV O[LOU TW pvoika TaTTeEw = Kadotat 
> 98 \ , a 
3) QUTO TEpt KPLTNPLov Kal apxys, Kat OTOLYELW - 
, \ \ \ a 
TLKOV* TO dé pvaiKov Tept yeveoews Kab Pplopas, 


* 4.€. §§ 29-34, the first of those summaries of doctrine 


which take up so much of Book X, 
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Callistolas. 

Of Kingship. 
Anaximenes. 
Correspondence. 


The views expressed in these works I will try to 
set forth by quoting three of his epistles, in which 
he has given an epitome of his whole system. I will 
also set down his Sovran Maaims and any other 
_ utterance of his that seems worth citing, that you 
may be in a position to study the philosopher on all 
sides and know how to judge him. 

The first epistle is addressed to Herodotus and 
deals with physics; the second to Pythocles and 
deals with astronomy or meteorology; the third 
is addressed to Menoeceus and its subject is human 
life. We must begin with the first after some 
few preliminary remarks* upon his division of 
philosophy. 

It is divided into three parts—Canonic, Physics, 
Ethics. Canonic forms the introduction to the 
system and is contained in a single work entitled The 
Canon. The physical part includes the entire theory 
of Nature: it is contained in the thirty-seven books 
Of Nature and, in a summary form, in the letters. 
The ethical part deals with the facts of choice and 
aversion: this may be found in the books On 
Human Life, in the letters, and in his treatise Of 
the End. The usual arrangement, however, is to 
conjoin canonic with physics, and the former they call 
the science which deals with the standard and the 
first principle, or the elementary part of philosophy, 
while physics proper, they say, deals with becoming 
and perishing and with nature ; ethics, on the other 
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Kat wept pdcews ro Sé 7OiKdv wept afperav Kat 
devetdv Kal rept Biwy Kal réXovs. 

a1 Ti Suadenruciy cs mapéAKovoay daroSoKyud- 
Covow: dpkeiv yap rods duouods ywpety Kara 
Tos TOV mpaynarwv dOdyyous. ev tolvw TO 
Kavow Aéywv eoriv 6 ’Emixoupos KpiTypia THs 
dAnbeias etvar tas aicOrces Kal mpoArbers Kal Ta. 
ma0n, of 8 *Emixovpewor kal ras davracricas 
emBodds THs Suavolas. Ayer Sé Kal ev TH 7pos 
‘Hpddorov emo Kat ev rats Kupias Sd€éas. 
“méoa ydp,” dyaiv, “aicOnow ddoyds éort Kal 
pripns ovdeuas SexriKi odre yap bd’ avThs ovTe 
bp erépov Kubeica Svvaral tt mpoobetvar 7 
agedeiv: ob8é ort 7d Svvduevov adras SicréyEar. 

a2 0UTe yap 1 opuoyevera alcbnars THY Omoyerh Sid 
THv tooobeverav, ov6” % dvopoyevera THY aVvo[Lo- 
yevetav, od yap tOv adray etor KpiTikal* obre 
pv Adgyos, mas yap Adyos aad Tév alobjoewv 
mpTnra. 000 4 érépa thy érépav, mdaoas yap 
mpooexouev. Kal TO Ta eraoOnuata 8 sd- 
cordvar morotrar Thy TeV aicOjoewr adjPevav. 
ddéoTnke S€ TS TE Spay Huds Kat dxovew, @omep 
TO adyelv: dOev Kal mept trav ddnAwy amo Tav 
pawopevav xpi oniecobcba. Kat yap Kat -émivovo 


@ An opinion often emphasized : e.g. §§ 37, 73, 82, 152. 
Cf. Luer. iii. 931 sqq. 

» Such mental pictures are caused by atoms too fine to 
affect sense: ef. § 64 infra; Lucr. ii. 740 8qq., iv. 722 sqq. ; 
Cic. N.D. i. 54. On the whole subject consult Usenet’s 
Epicurea, Fr. 249-265, and, more especially, Sext. Emp. 
Adv. math. vii. 203-216. ° Of, inf. § 146. 

4 i.e. the trustworthiness of the senses (alcOjcewv) con- 
sidered as faculties of sense-perception : ¢f. Sext. Emp. Adv. 
math. viii. 9 (Usener, Fr. 244). 
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hand, deals with things to be sought and avoided, 
with human life and with the end-in-chief. 

They reject dialectic as superfluous ; holding that 
in their inquiries the physicists should be content to 
employ the ordinary terms for things. Now in The 
Canon Epicurus affirms that our sensations and 
preconceptions and our feelings are the standards of 
truth ; the Epicureans generally make perceptions 
of mental presentations 8 to be also standards. His 
own statements are also to be found in the Summary 
addressed to Herodotus and in the Sovran Mazims. 
Every sensation, he says, is devoid of reason and 
incapable of memory; for neither is it self-caused 
nor, regarded as having an external cause, can it 
add anything thereto or take anything therefrom. 
Nor is there anything which can refute sensations or 
convict them of error : one sensation cannot convict 
another and kindred sensation, for they are equally 
valid ; nor can one sensation refute another which is 
not kindred but heterogeneous, for the objects which 
the two senses judge are not thé same’; nor again 
can reason refute them, for reason is wholly depend- 
ent on sensation ; nor can one sense refute another, 
since we pay equal heed to all. And the reality of 
separate perceptions guarantees? the truth of our 
senses. But seeing and hearing are just as real 
as feeling pain. Hence it is from plain facts that 
we must start when we draw inferences about the 
unknown. For all our notions are derived from 


€ More precisely &5y\0v =that which does not come within 
the range of sense. Compare ¢.g. § 38 7d mpocuévoy Kal 7d 
&dndov, and the way in which the conception of void is ob- 
tained in § 40. In § 62 it is called 7d mpoodotagéuevoy mepl 
TOU doparou. 
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maoat do Tov aicdnoewy yeyovaot Kad TE Tepi- 
TTWoW Kal dvahoytay Kal opowornTa. Kal avvbeow, 
ovpBaddrAopevov te Kat Tob Aoytopod. wd Te TOV 
poawopeveny povrdopara Kad <Ta> kar’ dvap adnOA, 
Kiet yap* TO de p17) ov ov wet.” 

Tip dé Tpornifw A€youew otovel Karddnifu 7 
ddgay opOnv 7 evvovav 7 aboducry voynow evaTro~ 
KEeyerny, TouTéaTe puny Tob ToAAGKLS efwbev 
pavevros, oiov To Towotrév eorw dvOpuros GLa. 
yap TO pyPivar dvOpwmos evO0s Kata Tpornyw 
Kal 6 7TvUmos avrob voetrau Tponyoupeveny TOV 
aicticewy. mov ovv dvopare TO mpotws b710- 
TET OY {LEVOV evapyes €ore: Kal ovK av elntyoapev 
TO CnTovpevov, el ps7) ™pOTEpov eyvdbeeypev avo: 
otov To aéppw éoTds immo cory 7 Bods: Se? 
yap Kata mpdoArnpw eyvwxévat tore tmmov Kat Boos 
popdyv: ovd’ av wvoudoapev Te pt) mpdoTEpov 
avtod Kata mpoAnpw tov tUrov palobytes. evap- 
yets oby elow at Tpohnipers Kal TO Sofacrov amo 
TpoTépou Twos evapyods 7} HpTAT AL, ep 0 avahéepovTes 
Acyouer, otov [oGev és iopev ef TOOTS €oTW dvOpuvmos 5 
TI de dd€av kal Ser dAqybwy A€yovow, adn OF) Te pace 
Kal pevdh: av poev yap emyLapTUpHT AL a) Ly) 
dvrywapruphrat, adn elvau: eav Se pa) €TTLLOp - 
TUPHTAL 7) avTyLapTUpHATat, yevdh Tvyxdvew. dev 
<TO> Tmpoopevov eionyOyn- olov TO mpoopetvar Kal 


9 Of. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. viii. 63. 

> 4.e. in conformity with the sense-data which precede the 
recognition. 

° See § 124, where a true mpérnyis is opposed to a false 
barddnyus. In "Aristotle brdAnyis is often a synonym of dééa: 
cf. Bonitz, Index Ar., s.v. 
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perceptions, either by actual contact or by analogy, 
or resemblance, or composition, with some slight aid 
from reasoning. And the objects presented to mad- 
men and to people in dreams are true, for they 
produce effects—i.e. movements in the mind—which 
that which is unreal never does. 

By preconception they mean a sort of apprehension 
or a right opinion or notion, or universal idea stored 
in the mind; that is, a recollection of an external 
'_ object often presented, e.g. Such and such a thing is 
aman: for no sooner is the word “ man”’ uttered 
than we think of his shape by an act of preconcep- 
tion, in which the senses take the lead.2 Thus the 
object primarily denoted by every term is then plain 
and clear. And we should never have started an 
investigation, unless we had known what it was that 
we were in search of. For example: The object 
standing yonder is a horse or a cow. Before making 
this judgement, we must at some time or other have 
known by preconception the shape of a horse or a 
cow. We should not have given anything a name, 
if we had not first learnt its form by way of pre- 
conception. It follows, then, that preconceptions are 
clear. The object of a judgement is derived from 
something previously clear, by reference to which 
we frame the proposition, e.g. “ How do we know 
that this is a man?” Opinion they also call con- 
ception or assumption, and declare it to be true and 
false*; for it is true if it is subsequently confirmed 
or if it is not contradicted by evidence, and false if 
it is not subsequently confirmed or is contradicted 
by evidence. Hence the introduction of the phrase, 
“that which awaits ” confirmation, e.g. to wait and 
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eyyds yevéodar TS mUpyw Kai pabeiy dots eyyds 
daiverat. 

I1é6m de A€yovow eivat dvo, movi | Kat ddyndova, 
tordueva mept wav C@ov, Kal THY pev oiKetov, THY 
dé addr pLov du av kpiveoBau Tas aipécers Kal 
puyds. TOV TE. Cyricewy elvat Tas peev trept Tov 
TpaypLarov, Tas dé epi yA THY pooviy. Kal 
tatra S¢ rept ths Svatpécews Kal Tod KpiTnpiov 
oTorxewOOs. » 

"Aviréov b€ emt tHv émoToAny. 


“’Eixoupos “Hpoddre | xalpew. 

35 “ Tots ftay) Suvapevos, @ @ “Hpdédore, € EKAOTA TOV 
Tept picews dvayeypappLevoov jp e€axpiBodv 
ponde Tas. juetlous TOV OUVTETAYLEVWY BiBXous 
dcabpeiv emuTopay Ths OAns mpaypareias eis To 
KaTaoxelv TOV ddooxepwrdray ve Sof ay THY 
pvnpeny ixavas avros” Tapeokevace, va Tap’ 
éxdoTous TOV Kaip@v ev Tots KUpLwTaTots Bonbetw 
abrots dvvwvtTa, Kal’ doov dv éeddmtwvTa. TAS 
mept dvoews Oewpias. Kal tos mpoBeBynkdras dé 
ixavds ev TH TOV CAwy emPAdber Tov TUTOV THs 
oAyns mpaypareias TOV KaTEoTOLYELWpevov Set pv7- 

1 avrois codd.: corr. Brieger. 

@ See §§ 50, 147. The tower which seems round at a 
distance and square when we get up to it was the typical 
example in the school of that process of testing beliefs by 
observation which is here prescribed. Cf. Lucr. iv. 353 sqq., 


501 sqq.; Sext. Emp. Adv. math, vii. 208. 

en's pleasure and pain are the criteria by which we 
choose and avoid. 

° Cf. inf. § 37. 

4 Division of philosophy is probably meant. 

¢ The letter to Herodotus is the second and most valuable 
instalment of Epicurean doctrine. The manuscript seems to 
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get close to the tower and then learn what it looks 
like at close quarters.* 

They affirm that there are two states of feeling, 
pleasure and pain, which arise in every animate 
being, and that the one is favourable and the other 
hostile to that being, and by their means choice 
and avoidance are determined’; and that there 
are two kinds of inquiry, the one concerned with 
things, the other with nothing but words. So much, 
then, for his division? and criterion in their main 
outline. 

But we must return to the letter.¢ 


*«Epicurus to Herodotus, greeting. 

“ For those who are unable to study carefully all my 
physical writings or to go into the longer treatises at 
all, I have myself prepared an epitome’ of the whole 
system, Herodotus, to preserve in the memory enough 
of the principal doctrines,? to the end that on every 
occasion they may be able to aid themselves on the 
most important points, so far as they take up the 
study of Physics. Those who have made some ad- 
vance in the survey of the entire system ought to 
fix in their minds under the principal headings an 


have been entrusted to a scribe to copy, just as it was: 
scholia and marginal notes, even where they interrupt the 
thread of the argument, have been faithfully reproduced. 
See §§ 39, 40, 43, 44, 50, 66, 71, 73, 74, 75. 

* This, as the most authentic summary of Epicurean 
physics which we possess, serves as a groundwork in modern 
histories, ¢.g. Zeller’s. The reader may also consult with 
advantage Giussani, Studi Lucreziani (vol.i. of his Lucretius) ; 
Bignone, Hpicurea, pp. 71-113 ; Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 
pp- 118-181. : ; : , 

2 Only the principal doctrines are contained in this 
epistle ; more, both general and particular, was given in the 

' Larger Compendium. 
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povetew- Tis yap dbpoas emBodjjs muKvov deopeba, 
Ths O€ KATO [épos ovx opoiws. 

a Basdioréov poev obv Kal én exeiva auvex@s, ev 
<dé>* TH pynen TO Togovro TOUNTEOY, ag’ ob 7 
TE Kupiorarn emBorr € emt Ta mpdyyara. €oTaL Kal 
on Kal TO KaTa mépos aKpiBwua av efevprjcerar, 
TOV ddooxepurrdray TUme ev TeptetAnupevwv Kal 
pn ovEevopieveny ° emel Kal TO Teteheovoupy nev) 
Tobro Kupucdbtarov Tod mavtos axpybauatos yiveran, 
TO Tats émBodais d€€ws Stvacba yphobar, éxa- 
oTwv? mpos aTrAd oToryewWpata Kal Pwvas ovv- 
ayouevwv. od yap oldv Te TO TUKVMpLA THS GUVExXods 
Tov dAwy Teplodetas eidevar® ur) Suvdprevov bua 
Bpaxye@v pave dmav éeureptAapeiv ev att@ TO 
Kal Kata. [épos a av e€axpipwler. 

=... ep 57) maou xpnoyuns ovens Tots SKevopevous 
puovoroyia Tis TOLAVTNHS 6000 sTapeyyuay TO GuvEexes 
evepyn ua ev prowodoyia Kal Tovovr@p padre 
eyyadnvilwy T@ Biw é eroinod. oo. Kal TovadTyy Twa. 
emuropny Kat orouxetwow TOV dhe SofGv. 

‘ [Ip@rov ev odv 7a. dmroreTayLeva, Tots pbdyyous, 
@ ‘HpdSore, det ctngevar, 6 Omrens av Ta dofaldpeva 
n CnTovpeva. i) amopoupeva EXwpev els Tatra, 
avdyovres emucpivew, Kal 447) dicpuTa, mdvra net 
<in>* els dimeupov daodeucviovow 7 Kevovs pOoy- 
yous eXoper. avdyKn ‘yap TO mp@Tov evvonpia. 
Kal” exaotov pbdyyov Brérec8at Kab pnbev aro- 
deifews mpoodetobar, elmep e€opev 70 Cnrovpevov 
7) amropovpevov Kat Sofalduevov ed” 6 avdomev. 


1 6é suppl. Von der Muehll. 
2 éxdorwyv Us.: cal codd. 
3 elva codd.: corr. Meibomius. * % suppl. Us. 
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elementary outline of the whole treatment of the 
subject. For a comprehensive view is often required, 
the details but seldom. 

“ To the former, then—the main heads—we must 
continually return, and must memorize them so far 
as to get a valid conception of the facts, as well as 
the means of discovering all the details exactly when 
once the general outlines are rightly understood and 
remembered ; since it is the privilege of the mature 
student to make a ready use of his conceptions by 
referring every one of them to elementary facts and 
simple terms. For it is impossible to gather up the 
results of continuous .diligent study of the entirety 
of things, unless we can embrace in short formulas 
and hold in mind all that might have been accurately 
expressed even to the minutest detail. 

«« Hence, since such a course is of service to all who 
take up natural science, I, who devote to the subject 
my continuous energy and reap the calm enjoyment 
of a life like this, have prepared for you just such an 
epitome and manual of the doctrines as a whole. 

“In the first place, Herodotus, you must understand 
what it is that words denote, in order that by refer- 
ence to this we may be in a position to test opinions, 
inquiries, or problems, so that our proofs may not 
run on untested ad infinitum, nor the terms we use 
be empty of meaning. For the primary signification 
of every term employed must be clearly seen, and 
ought to need no proving*; this being necessary, if we 
are to have something to which the point at issue or 
the problem or the opinion before us can be referred. 


@ Epicurus explains this more fully in Fr. 258 (Usener, 
p. 189). For ‘“ proof ”’ and “ proving ”’ Bignone substitutes 
** declaration ” and “ declare.” 
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a /, A \ 
“"Ere ret tas aicOjoes Set mavrws Thpetv Kat 
€ a ‘ , 2 ne ” 5 , “9? ¢ 
amADs Tas Tapovoas emPodAas etre Svavotas el OTOV 
~ / \ A Ase , 
SHmore THY KpiTNpiwy, Ouolws Se Kal TA UTapxovTa 
\ y EA 
nd0n, Smws av Kat TO mpoopevov Kal TO adyAov 
/ 
éxwpev ols onpewwoducba. 
lo lal ~ ” \ a 
“Tadra Set SuadaBovtas cvvopav 4dn Tept TV 
GdjAwv: mpa&rov pev Ore oddev yiverar €k TOU 
; a , > oN , 
pu) Ovtos. Tmav yap €k TavTOs eylveT Gv OTTEpua- 
20\ fa \ > > , A 
39 Tw ye ov0ev mpoodedpevov. Kat et epOeipeto de 
4 > 
TO adavilopevov eis TO p42) Ov, TavTA av amwAwAct 
vd 
Ta mpaypaTa, ovK OvTwv «cis a SueAveTO. Kat pV 
Kal TO TEV Gel TOLODTOV Hv olov viv €oTL, Kal GEL 
Towodrov €aTat. ovev yap eoTw eis 6 weraBare?.* 
\ i \ => yap > A ah > AG6 > 
mapa yap TO av ovév eoTw, O av etcedOov «is 
avto THY petaBoAny mowmoatto. 
«o> \ \ \ [: ~ a me} lod M iN > ~~ 
AMG pv Kat [todo Kat ev TH MeyadAn emutopy 
Cee \ Vn? PE II v 7 73 ry 
dno. Kar apxyv Kat ev TH a Ilept Pdcews|* To 
a \ 
mav €oTl OwpaTa Kal KEVOv' GHUaTA [Lev yap ws 
> aA 
€oTw, avT? 7 alabnos emt mavTwy wapTupel, Kal? 
qv avayKatov TO ddynAov TH Aoyop~a@ Texpaipecba: 
40 <¢ d€ p47) HY O KEvov Kal ywpav Kal avady dvow 
dvoualopev, odK ay elye TA GWyaTa Grou Hv ovdE 
1 etre codd.: corr. Arndt. 
2 weraBddde codd. +: corr. Us. 
3 Passages which are obviously the work, not of Epicurus, 


but of Laertius himself or some Scholiast, are here under- 
lined and translated in italics. 


2 This is no innovation of Epicurus but a tenet common to 
all the pre-Socratics: the One, or Nature as a whole, assumed 
by the Ionians, is unchangeable in respect of generation 
and destruction ; cf. Aristotle, Met. i. 3. 984 a 31. The 
pluralists were naturally even more explicit: see the well- 
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«‘ Next, we must by all means stick to our sensations, 
that is, simply to the present impressions whether of 
the mind or of any criterion whatever, and similarly 
to our actual feelings, in order that we may have the 
means of*determining that which needs confirmation 
and that which is obscure. 

‘When this is clearly understood, it is time to 
consider generally things which are obscure. To 
begin with, nothing comes into being out of what is 
non-existent. For in that case anything would have 
arisen out of anything, standing as it would in no need 
of its proper germs.? And if that which disappears 
had been destroyed and become non-existent, every- 
thing would have perished, that into which the 
things were dissolved being non-existent. More- 
over, the sum total of things was always such as it 
is now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it can change. For outside the 
sum of things there is nothing which could enter into 
it and bring about the change. 

‘«‘ Further [this he says also in the Larger Epitome 
near the beginning and in his First Book “ On Nature’’), 
the whole of being consists of bodies and space.‘ 
For the existence of bodies is everywhere attested 
by sense itself, and it is upon sensation that reason 
must rely when it attempts to infer the unknown 
from the known. And if there were no space (which 
we call also void and place and intangible nature),? 


bodies would have nothing in which to be and 


known fragments, Anax. 17 p, Emped. 8 p. Lucretius 
(i. 180 f.) expands the doctrine. 
> Of. §§ 41, 54. Lucer. i. 125 f. is the best commentary. 
¢ Usener’s insertion of ‘‘ bodies and space’ comes from 
§ 86; cf. Diels, Dow. Gr. 581. 28. 
4 Cf. Lucr. i. 426. 
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Sv 08 éxweiro, kabdrep daiverat Kwotpmeva. Tapa 
dé rabra ovbev otd’ emwvonOAvar SUvarat ovTE TeEpt- 
AntTas ovre avaddyws tots mepiAnmtois ws Kal? 
ddas dvoes AapBavopeva Kal 7) Ws TE TOUTWY 
ovpTTmpata 7} cvpPeByKoTa Aeyomueva. 

“Kat pnv kat tav [Tobro Kat ev TH mpaTy epi 
dvoews Kal TH WO Kal ve’ Kat TH MeydAn emuitopuA |? 
owpudrony Ta pe €OTL ovyKpioets, Ta oe av at 

41 ovyKploeis Tremoinvtar’ tadra Sé éorw drowa Kat 
detaBAnra, eimep pun pwéAder mavTa eis TO pur) OV 
Plapncccfar, GAN icyvovta tropevew ev tats 
diadvocor THY ovyKpicewy, tANpn THv dvaw dvra, 
ofa 5% ovK €xovTa dyn 7) Omws diadvOyoerat. 
WoTEe Tas apXas aTouwous avayKatov elvar cwudTrwv 
voets. 

“CAMa py Kal TO av areipdv eott. TO yap 
TETTEPALLEvov Akpov €xeL* TO 5é Akpov Tap’ Erepdov 
TL Oewpetrau: <To dé mav od map’ Erepov tu Pew- 
petrau*>” ware od Exov aKpov mépas odK exeu* 
mépas dé od« €xov ameipov av ein Kat od Te- 
TE PATLEVoV. 

“Kat pay Kat TO wAjber tOv cwudtwv dreipdv 

42 €oTL TO Tay Kai TH peyéler TOO Kevod. el Te yap 
Hv TO Kevov GzreLpov, TA S€ CHpaTa cpropméva, od- 
Gapod av eueve TA codpara, GN ébépeto Kata Td 
dmetpov Kevov dveoTrapéva, odK ExovTa Ta drep- 


1 See preceding note. 
2 Suppl. Us. 


* Cf. § 54. 
>» The missing premiss is supplied by Cicero, De div. ii. 


103 ‘at quod omne est, id non cernitur ex alio extrinsecus.’’ 
Cf. Luer. i. 960. 
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through which to move, as they are plainly seen to 
move. Beyond bodies and space there is nothing 
which by mental apprehension or on its analogy we 
can conceive to exist. When we speak of bodies 
and space, both are regarded as wholes or separate 
things, not as the properties or accidents of separate 
things. 

* Again [he repeats this in the First Book and in 
Books XIV. and XV. of the work “ On Nature’’ and 
in the Larger Epitome], of bodies some are composite, 
others the elements of which these composite bodies 
are made. These elements are indivisible and un- 
changeable, and necessarily so, if things are not all 
to be destroyed and pass into non-existence, but. are 
to be strong enough to endure when the composite 
bodies are broken up, because they possess a solid 
nature and are incapable of being anywhere or any- 
how dissolved.* It follows that the first beginnings 
must be indivisible, corporeal entities. 

« Again, the sum of things is infinite. For what is 
finite has an extremity, and the extremity of any- 
thing is discerned only by comparison with some- 
thing else. <Now the sum of things is not discerned 
by comparison with anything else :°> hence, since 
it has no extremity, it has no limit; and, since it 
has no limit, it must be unlimited or infinite. 

«‘ Moreover, the sum of things is unlimited both by 
reason of the multitude of the atoms and the extent 
of the void. For if the void were infinite and bodies 
finite, the bodies would not have stayed anywhere 
but would have been dispersed in their course through 
the infinite void, not having any supports or counter- 
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eisovra Kal oré\Aovra Kata Tas dvaKomds: «4 
TE TO KEVOV Tv WpLoMevov, OUK av elxe TA aTrELipA 
oW@LaTa O70v eveory). 

ii IIpés TE Tovrous TH drop Tov oopdtov Kal 
peord, e€ dv Kal at ovyKpicets -ywovrat Kal eis 
a Suadvovran, dmepiAnmrd. €oTe Tats Svagopais TOV 
oXNUATwWY* oD yap Suvarov yeveotar Tas TooavTas 

vapopas ex TOV avrT@v oxnparwv TepretAnueveov. 
Kal al? éExdorny € oxnpdriow dmdads a7reupou 
elow at dpora, tats Sé diapopais ovx adds 
dmeipou GAAa povov arrepiAnmror, [odde yap dyow 
evdoTeépw eis Ameipov THY Touny Tuyydvew. Neyer 


dé, €rrevd7) al mowTynTes petaBdAAovTa, ef pédAAe 
Tis pn Kal Tots peyeOcow amrAds eis Amrepov adtas 
exPadrevw j. 

“Kwotvrat te ouvex@s ai dropor [dyai dé évdo- 
Tépw Kal tooraxyas abras Kwetoar Tod Kevod Ti 
ei€wv Opotav tapexouevov Kal TH Kovdotarn Kat 
7H Bapurary:} Tov ai@va, Kal at wev eis aKpav 
dim” dM Awv Suordpevar, at d¢€ adtod Tov maAuov 
loxovow, oTav TUXWOL Th mepuTtAoKyh KeKAepevat 
n oreyalopevot Tapa TOV TAEKTLKOV. 

S “H Te yap TOD Kevod dvats 7) Swopilovoa € éxdorny 
avray TOTO Tapackevaler, THY Dmepevow oux ota, 
Te ovoa movetabau: " TE orepedrns 4 dmdpYovea 
avtats Kata THY ovyKpovow TOV amoTaAuoV ToLel, 


1 thy mepurdoxhv codd.: corr. Us. 


@ Properly ‘‘ further within ’’—a proof that the Scholiast 
read his Epicurus from a papyrus scroll which had to be 
unrolled. Hence ‘‘ further within ” or ‘‘ nearer the centre ” 
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checks to send them back on their upward rebound. 
_ Again, if the void were finite, the infinity of bodies 
would not have anywhere to be. 

‘‘ Furthermore, the atoms, which have no void in 
them—out of which composite bodies arise and into 

_which they are dissolved—vary indefinitely in their 
shapes; for so many varieties of things as we see 
could never have arisen out of a recurrence of a 
definite number of the same shapes. The like atoms 
of each shape are absolutely infinite ; but the variety 
of shapes, though indefinitely large, is not absolutely 
infinite. [For nether does the divisibility go on “ad 
infimtum,” he says below ; but he adds, since the qualities 
change, unless one is prepared to keep enlarging their 
magnitudes also simply “ad infinitum.’’| 

“The atoms are in continual motion through all 
eternity. [Further, he says below,* that the atoms move 
mith equal speed, since the void makes way for the lightest 
and heaviest alike.| Some of them rebound to a 
considerable distance from each other, while others 
merely oscillate in one place when they chance to 
have got entangled or to be enclosed by a mass of 
other atoms shaped for entangling.? 

“This is because each atom is separated from the 
rest by void, which is incapable of offering any 
resistance to the rebound; while it is the solidity 
of the atom which makes it rebound after a collision, 


expresses the same thing as “ further on ” or “ below” in a 
modern book. 

> Note the distinction between (1) solids, composed of 
interlacing atoms (which have got entangled), and (2) fluids, 
composed of atoms not interlaced, needing a sheath or 
container of other atoms, if they are to remain united. To 
(2) belongs Soul (§ 66). See Luer. ii. 80-141; Cic. De jin. 
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éd” émdcov av 7) TepimAoKy) THY anoKaTdoTacw €K 
Ths ovyKpovoews 5idd. apxyy dé To’Twy ovK 
€oTw, aidiwy Tdv atouwv obodv Kal Tod Kevov. 
[dyot 8 evdorépw pundé woudtnTa Twa TeEpl Tas 
aropous elvar mAnv oxnpatos Kat peyelovs Kat 


~ a > / 
Bdpous: ro 5€ yp@ua mapa tiv Oéow THv aropav 
wn / / 
aArdrreobar ev tats Awdexa ororyermoeci prot. 
mav Te weyeOos ju) elvar mept adtas: ovdemoTE your 
atopos whbn aicbycer.| 
45“ “H rocadrn 87) dwvy TovTwy TaVT@V [LYN LOVEvO- 
, \ € \ , ¢€ LAA ~ ‘v1 
evWVY TOV LKQaVOVY TUTFOV brroPa. €l <Tals TeEept> 
A ~ iy 
THs TOV Ovrwy dvcews emwolats. 
ce >AAA \ \ \ v4 v 7, > eo @’ a 
a nV Kal KOGpor azretpol elow, ot 8 Gporot 
, \ > / e A Ba ” 
rovT@ Kal dvdpovor. al Te yap dropor drrerpou 
ovaal, ws apr amedelyOn, dépovTat Kal ToppwraTw. 
od yap KaravyAwvrat ai Tovadrar dropor, e€ Sv av 
, / a“ ey? e vn / gf > LA 
yevoito Kdopos 7) Up’ wv av troinfeln, ovT els Eva 
i) vt 1)? A 
ovr’ eis memepacpevovs, 00” door Tovodro. ov6? 
ov / , a MOA A bd 
door Suddopor tovTos. wate oddev TO emrr0d0- 
lod \ ~ 
OTaTHodv €oTL TpOs THY arretpiav TOV KdcpwY. 
ce \ a \ 14 ¢ a 
46 °° Kat pry Kat rdmo1 owovooyrpoves Tois aTepepuvious 
ree | / ~ 
clot, Aerrétnow améxovtes waxpav TOV datvomevwv. 
vo / a lat 
ovTe yap ovoTdces aduvatodow ev TH TepréxovTe 
U lon > J 
yweoba toadTa or’ emuTndewdtyTeEs mpos KaT- 
, ~ \ 
epyactas Tav Koiwpdtwr Kal AeTTOTHTwWY yive- 
0 wv > / A cen Q , \ / >) 
a0a, ove amdppovar THY €&fs Yow Kat Baow d10- 
a“ i \ > a 
THpovoat, yvmep Kal ev Tots orepemviots elyov: 
v4 \ 4 ie ” 
rovrous dé Tovs TUmous €lOwAa mpocayopevouer. 


1 Suppl. Us. 
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however short the distance to which it rebounds, 
when it finds itself imprisoned in a mass of entangling 
atoms. Of all this there is no beginning, since both 
atoms and void exist from everlasting. [He says 
below that atoms have no quality at all except shape, 
size, and weight. But that colour varies with the arrange- 
ment of the atoms he states in his ‘‘ Twelve Rudiments” ; 
Surther, that they are not of any and every size; at any 
rate no atom has ever been seen by our sense.} 

“The repetition at such length of all that we are 
now recalling to mind furnishes an adequate outline 
for our conception of the nature of things. 

‘“* Moreover, there is an infinite number of worlds, 
some like this world, others unlike it. For the atoms 
being infinite in number, as has just been proved, are 
borne ever further in their course. For the atoms 
out of which a world might arise, or by which a world 
might be formed, have not all been expended on one 
world or a finite number of worlds, whether like or 
unlike this one. Hence there will be nothing to 
hinder an infinity of worlds. 

“«‘ Again, there are outlines or films, which are of 
the same shape as solid bodies, but of a thinness far 
exceeding that of any object that we see. For it is 
not impossible that there should be found in the 
surrounding air combinations of this kind, materials 
adapted for expressing the hollowness and thinness 
of surfaces, and effluxes preserving the same relative 
position and motion which they had in the solid 
objects from which they come. To these films we 
give the name of ‘images’ or ‘idols.’ Further- 


« This remark is not misplaced. For infinity of worlds 
follows from the infinity of (a) atoms, (0) space; see inf. 
§§ 73, 89; Lucr. ii. 1048 foll. 
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Kal pny Kat i) dua Tod Kevod dopa Kara pndepiov 
amavrnow Tov avrTuKopovTwv" ywopevn may pKos 
mepiAnmrov ev dmepwontep Xpovw ovvrehel. pa 
Sous yap Kal Tayous avriKom Kal OvK aYTLKOTT 
Opoiwwa AapBdver. 
az“ Ob pay odd” Gyo KaTa Tovs Oia Adyou Dewpnrods 
Xpovous avro TO Pepomevoy THUG emt TOUS aAcious 
TOTOUS 4G ucvetrar — ddvavonrov ydp,— Kal TodTo 
ovvaducvotpevov ev ais Inte xpovw bev Simobev 
Tob daretpou ovk e€ ov av mepdBupev TI popav 
TOTOU eorae _dduordpuevoy dvTuKoTy yap OpL0Lov 
éorau, Kav wéxpt TocovTov TO TaxXos THS popas Py 
aVTLKOTTOV KkataNimuper. Xprouov 3n Kal Toto 
KaTacyeiv TO oTo.xetov. «i0” bre TA €ldwAa Tats 
Aerrornow _avurrepBAyjrous | Kéxpnta, ovfev avtt- 
juaprupel THv pawopevey * d0ev Kat Tran avuTrép- 
NTA EXEL, TaVTA TOpov ovupETpov ExovTAa mpos 
TH <T@>” areipw atvrav pnbev avtiukdnrew 7 
dAiya avriKdmrew, modAais 5€ Kal ameipois evOds 
GVTLKOTITEW TL. 
as.“ II pds te rovrois, dtu 4 yéveois TOV cidwAWV 
OjLa. YOnPare ovpBaiver. Kat yap pedows amo TOV 
owdTwv Tod emumronijs auvex7s, odK émldnAos TH 
pev@oer® dua, THY avTavaTrAnpwow, owlovoa TH emt 


1 avruovdvtwy codd.: corr. Us. 
2 >@ suppl. Meibom.: 7d Tescari. 
8 rH wedoer Us.: onuerdoer V.d.M.: 4 perboer codd. 


* Cf. Lucr. iv. 794-8: “In one unit of time, when we can 
percayes it by sense and while one single word is uttered, many 

tent times are contained which reason finds to exist.” 
Obviously such minute “ times’ are immeasurably short. 
The unit of sensible time appears to be that called (in § 62) 
“the minimum continuous time.” Of. Sext. Emp. x. 
§§ 148-154. 
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more, so long as nothing comes in the way to offer 
resistance, motion through the void accomplishes any 
imaginable distance in an inconceivably short time. 
For resistance encountered is the equivalent of slow- 
ness, its absence the equivalent of speed. 

“Not that, if we consider the minute times per- 
ceptible by reason alone,* the moving body itself 
arrives at more than one place simultaneously (for 
this too is inconceivable), although in time perceptible 
to sense it does arrive simultaneously, however dif- 
ferent the point of departure from that conceived by 
us. For if it changed its direction, that would be 
equivalent to its meeting with resistance, even if up 
to that point we allow nothing to impede the rate of 
its flight. This is an elementary fact which in itself 
is well worth bearing in mind. In the next place 
the exceeding thinness of the images is contradicted 
by none of the facts under our observation. Hence 
also their velocities are enormous, since they always 
find a void passage to fit them. Besides, their in- 
cessant effluence meets with no resistance,” or very 
little, although many atoms, not to say an unlimited 
number, do at once encounter resistance. 

‘Besides this, remember that the production of 
the images is as quick as thought. For particles are 
continually streaming off from the surface of bodies, 
though no diminution of the bodies is observed, 
because other particles take their place. And those 


» Or, inserting 70, not r@, before 7G daretpw, ‘a passage of 
the proper size to secure that nothing obstructs their end- 
less emanation.”” But the meaning cannot be called certain. 

¢ If vision is to be not merely intermittent but continuous, 
images must be perpetually streaming from the objects seen 
to our eyes; there must be a continual succession of similar 

_ images. Cf. Fr. 282 (Us.) ; Lucr. ii. 67-76, iv. 143-167. 
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, / A / ~ > / IN 
ro0 orepepviov Oéow Kal tégw Tay aropwy emt 
moddy xpévov, «i Kat eviore ovyxeopery Umapxet, 
Kal ovordoes ev TH meprexovte o€elar dua TO p17) 
Sei Kara. Bdbos 76 cvpmrAnpwpa yivecbar, Kal adAow 
S¢ rpdmou Twes yervyTiKol T&v TowdTwv Picewy 
ciolv. od0ev yap tovtwy avtiaptupetrar Tats 
aicOiceow, av Br€ry tis Twa TpdToV Tas evapyelas 
tva Kal Tas ovuprabelas amd Tov eEwbev mpos jpas 
avoicet. 

ago“ Ae? 8€ Kat vopilew emerowdvtos Twos amo TOV 
ZEwlev dpav has Kat Svavoeicbar- od yap av 
evaroagpayicaito Ta Ew Thy eavtTdv dvow Tod 
TE Xp@patos Kal THs poppis Sua tod dépos rob 
petraéd Hydv Te Kakeivwv, odd dia TOV aKTivwY 
7 avbqroTe pevpdroov ag” pav mpos exeiva, 
Tapayiwopevwr, oUTws ws TUTav TAY ETELOLOVTOY 
Hpi ard TOV TpayuaTwv CMoxXpowy TE Kal OjMoLO- 
pophwv Kara TO evappdtrov peyeBos eis THY Ow 
} THv Sidvovay, @kéws Tats Popats xpwpevwv, 
50 etra Sua TavTHv THY aitiay Tod evds Kal ovvExods 
tiv pavraciay amodidvTwy Kal THY ovpTdBeLav 
amo Tod brokeysevov owldvrwy Kata Tov éKeiev 
avpeTpov emreperopov ex THS Kata Babos ev TA 
orepepvie TOV drop TaAgews. _kal iy dy 
AdBwpev pavtaciav empPAntuKds TH Savoia 7 
* ¢.g. mirage and monstrous shapes of clouds: Luer. iv. 
129-142 ; Diod. iii. 56. 
>» Thought, as well as vision, is explained by images, but 
images of a much finer texture, which fail to affect the eyes 
but do affect the mind: ¢f. Fr. 317 (Us.); Luer. iv. 777 f. 


¢ This was the view of Democritus; cf. Beare, Greek 
Theories of Elementary Cognition, p- 26. 
e 


4 The reader is left to infer that, the more rapid the motion, 
the more continuous is the succession of fresh images. It is 
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given off for a long time retain the position and 
arrangement which their atoms had when they 
formed part of the solid bodies, although occasionally 
they are thrown into confusion. Sometimes such 
films* are formed very rapidly in the air, because 
they need not have any solid content ; and there are 
other modes in which they may be formed. For 
there is nothing in all this which is contradicted by 
sensation, if we in some sort look at the clear evidence 
of sense, to which we should also refer the continuity 
of particles in the objects external to ourselves. 
«We must also consider that it is by the entrance 
of something coming from external objects that we 
see their shapes and think of them.’ For external 
things would not stamp on us their own nature of 
colour and form through the medium of the air which 
is between them and us,’ or by means of rays of 
light or currents of any sort going from us to them, 
so well as by the entrance into our eyes or minds, 
to whichever their size is suitable, of certain films 
coming from the things themselves, these films or 
outlines being of the same colour and shape as the 
external things themselves. They move with rapid 
motion ;% and this again explains why they present 
the appearance of the single continuous object, and 
retain the mutual interconnexion which they “had 
in the object, when they impinge upon the sense, 
such impact being due to the oscillation of the atoms 
in the interior of the solid object from which they 
come. And whatever presentation we derive by 
direct contact, whether it be with the mind or with 
this uninterrupted train of images which guarantees the 
- eontinued existence of the external object, just as their 


similarity or identity guarantees its oneness: ef. Lucr. iv. 
| 87, 104 f., 189, 256 f., 714 f.; Cic. ND. i. 105. 
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Tots aicOyrnptous etre _Hoppis cire oupBeBnkdrew, 
popdy €orw avTy Tob orepepviov, yeopern KaTa 
TO é€S TUKVO}LO. 7) éyKaTdAcyupa Tob €(0uAov- 
TO de peB8os Kal TO Sunwaprnpevov év T@ Tpoo- 
do€alouevw aet eorw <emt Too apoopievovtos >" 
emyraprupyOicecbar 7 py _GvtpaprupnOjcectat, 
clr ovK emyLapTupovpevov <7) dvTyapTupovpevov>* 
[kara Twa Kivnow ev Huw adbrots ovvnupevyy 
Th pavtaotiKH emiPorAn, diddnw dé €xovoav, Kal? 
qv 70 Weddos yiveran: J 

ff WH Te yap Opovdrns TOV pavracpav otovel ev 
elkove Aap Bavopeven 7 Kal’ tmvovs yivopevenv 4 
Kat dAAas Twas emBords Ths S.vavoias au) Tay 
Aoumdy KpiTnplwv ovK av more dmipxe Tots ovat 
TE Kal adn bec mpooayopevopevois, et pn Hv Twa 
Kal Towabra mpos a _TmapaBaMopev TO Oe Ou- 
TWarprapLevov ovK av darhpxev, el a) eAapBdvoper 
Kal aAAny TWa Kivnow ev nuiv adtots ouy numer ny 
poev Th povraoruKh em Borg, dudAniyu Se € Exovoay: 
Kata, O¢ TAT AY, eav pev p47) emysaprupn Oy 7  avTe- 
paprupnOA, TO weddos yiverau €ay O€ erysaptupnOy 
n pen) dvTpaprupn A, TO adnbes. 

aut Tavryy ovv opddpa ye det tHv dd€av kar- 
éXEW, iva. pare Ta KptT7}pLa. dvaupirae a. Kata Tas 
evapyetas [TE TO Sunpaptnuevoy 6 opotws BeBaov- 
poevov mavTa ovvTaparTn. 
1 Suppl. Us. 


« The film suffers from obstacles especially in its passage 


through the air, and is sometimes torn into tatters. When 


these reach the eye, the result is faulty perception; eg. a 


square tower appears round, and the like: cf. Luer. iy. 
353-363, 379-390. 
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the sense-organs, be it shape that is presented or 
other properties, this shape as presented is the shape 
of the solid thing, and it is due either to a close 
coherence of the image as a whole or to a mere 
remnant of its parts. Falsehood and error always 
depend upon the intrusion of opinion ® <when a fact 
awaits> confirmation or the absence of contradiction, 
which fact is afterwards frequently not confirmed <or 
even contradicted> [following a certain movement 
in ourselves connected with, but distinct from, the mental 
picture presented—which is the cause of error.| 

*¢ For the presentations which, e.g., are received in a 
picture or arise in dreams, or from any other form of 
apprehension by the mind or by the other criteria of 
truth, would never have resembled what we call the 
real and true things, had it not been for certain actual 
things of the kind with which we come in contact. 
Error would not have occurred, if we had not experi- 
enced some other movement in ourselves, conjoined 
with, but distinct from,’ the perception of what is 
presented. And from this movement, if it be not 
confirmed or be contradicted, falsehood results ; 
while, if it be confirmed or not contradicted, truth 
results. 

“« And to this view we must closely adhere, if we are 
not to repudiate the criteria founded on the clear 
evidence of sense, nor again to throw all these things 
into confusion by maintaining falsehood as if it were 
truth.4 


> Cf. Fr. 247-254 (Us.) ; Lucr. iv. 462-468, 723-826. 

© duddnyw éxew, ‘‘ to be distinct’; again, § 58; so duaAnrrév, 
** distinguishable ”’ (§ 5'7). 

4 Epicurus was a severe critic of the Sceptics ; ef. §§ 146, 
147; Frs. 252, 254 (Us.); Luer. iv. 507-521. 
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“AMG. pay Kal TO aKovew yiverau pedparos 
pepomevov amo Tod pevodvros 7 HxobvTos 7 
pohotvros 7 omwadnmote axovoTiKov 7a0os mapa- 
oxevalovtos. TO d€ peta TodTo els Spovojepets 
dyKous Siaometperar, dua Twa Siacwlovtas ovp- 
maevav mpos aAAjAovs Kal EvdTnTa idudtpoTrov, Sia- 
Telvovgay mpos TO amooreiAay Kal THY éemalcOnow 
THv em eKelvou ws Ta TOAAA ToLodcaY, «i SE pH 
ye, TO €Ewlev povov evdnAov mapackevadlovoay: 

53 dvev yap avadeponevns Twos éxetBev ovutrabeias 
ovk av yévouTo 7 TovadTyn éraicbyois. odK adrov 
obv Set vopilew tov aé€pa bro THs mporenevns 
duvis 7 Kat TOV opoyevOv oynparileoPar—rroAAny 
yap évdevay er TodTo maaxey on exeivms, — aAN’ 
evOds THV ywouerny 7>nyiy ev Huy, OTav paw 
adiwpev, roradtyv exOAufiv' dyKwv TWav pedparos 
mvevpatwdous aaotecoTuK@v rovetcOar, TO 
mdfos TO akovoTiKOV Hiv TmapacKevdler. 

“ Kat pv Kal tiv dcop vop.oréov, womep Kat 
Thy aKonv odK adv Tote ovOev dfs epydoacbat, 
ei pu) OyKOL TWes Hoav amd TOO mpdypaTos aro- 
pepopevor avppreTpor mpos Tobto TO aicbyTHpiov 
Kwely, ot ev Toto. TeTApayuevws Kal aAdoTpiWs, 
ot d€ rotor arapdxws Kal oikeiws Eyxovtes. 

54“ Kat pay Kal tas arduous vopioréov pndepiav 
TOUT ]Ta TOV pouvopeveny mpoogeperbau aAnv 
oxypatos Kat Bdapovs Kal peyeovs Kat daa e€ 


1 éxréOnv, vel éxAnOnv codd.: corr. Brieger: éyx\ow Us. 


@ Air is not, as Democritus held (Beare, op. cit. p. 99), the 
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*«‘ Again, hearing takes place when a current passes 
from the object, whether person or thing, which 
emits voice or sound or noise, or produces the sensa- 
tion of hearing in any way whatever. This current 
is broken up into homogeneous particles, which at 
the same time preserve a certain mutual connexion 
and a distinctive unity extending to the object which 
emitted them, and thus, for the most part, cause the 
perception in that case or, if not, merely indicate 
the presence of the external object. For without 
the transmission from the object of a certain inter- 
connexion of the parts no such sensation could arise. 
Therefore we must not suppose that the air itself is 
moulded into shape by the voice emitted or some- 
thing similar ; for it is very far from being the case 
that the air is acted upon by it in this way. The 
blow which is struck in us when we utter a sound 
causes such a displacement of the particles as serves 
to produce a current resembling breath, and this 
displacement gives rise to the sensation of hearing. 

«« Again, we must believe that smelling,” like hear- 
ing, would produce no sensation, were there not 
particles conveyed from the object which are of the 
proper sort for exciting the organ of smelling, some 
of one sort, some of another, some exciting it con- 
fusedly and strangely, others quietly and agreeably. 

«Moreover, we must hold that the atoms in fact 
possess none of the qualities belonging to things 
which come under our observation, except shape, 
weight, and size, and the properties necessarily con- 
medium, any more than for vision (§ 49). By “ something 
similar’? Epicurus probably means to include sound or 
noise. Lucretius treats of hearing in iv. 524-614, ii. 410-413. 

> Of. Lucr. iv. 673-705, ii. 414-417. Neither taste nor 
touch is treated separately in this epistle. 
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lod / A ~ 
dvayEns oxNLatos ovppuf €or. moors yap 7ac0 
E \ 
petaBdArer: af S€ dropor ovdev peraBdAdovow, 
a a” / ~ 
éreid%) ep Set Te bropevey ev Tals diadvoeot THV 
a \ 
avyKploewy orepedv Kat adudAvTov, 6 Tas peta 
> ~ 
Bodds ovdk eis TO pt) Ov ToujoeTar odd EK TOD 
jut) Ovros, AAG Kata peTtabéces ev Tools, TWaV 
if > a 
dé Kal mpoaddovs Kat apddous. olev avayKatov 
rai petatibeueva adbapra elvar Kal THY TOO peTa- 
\ 
BaAdovros dvow odk exovta, dyKovs Se Kal oxnMa- 
zA a , 
Tispovs tdious: TadTa yap Kal avaykKatov U7ropevew. 
tal aA Ya 
“ Kal yap év tots map nuiv wetaoxnwarilouevois 
KaTa THY TEpiaipeow TO oXHUA evuTdpxov Aap- 
> ~ 
Baverat, at 5€ movdtnTes odK evuTapxXoVoa EV TO 
a 3 > 
poeraBdrAovrTt, womep exeivo KaTadeimerat, GAA 
e€ dAov To owpatos aroAAtpevar. tkava odv TA 
dmodermopeva TadTa Tas TOV ovyKpicewv Siapopas 
move, emerdy mep UmoAcirecOai ye Twa avayKatov 
Kal fu7) €is TO pr) Ov POeipeoOar. 
coo Ni \ 9Q\ a t ~ / 6 > aA 
Ada py ode Set vopilew Trav wéyeBos ev Tats 
aropots Drrapyew, wa ur) TA Pawopeva avTyuLapTuph* 
mapadrayas S€ twas peyeO@v voptoréov ecivar. 
BéArvov yap Kal tovTov mpoodvTos Ta KaTa Ta 
mé0n Kal Tas aicOjces ywopueva amodobjoerau. 
1 ra wh codd.: corr. Weil. 
® For shape cf. Lucr. ii. 333-521, iii. 185-202; for weight 
cf. Luer. ii. 184-215, i. 358-367. For qualities generally cf. 
Epic. Frs. 288, 289 (Us.); Sext. Emp. Adv. math. ix. 335. 
Atoms have no colour (Irs. 29, 30, 289; Luer. ii. 730-841), 
nor smell (Luer. ii. 846-855) nor flavour nor sound nor cold 
nor heat (ib. 856-859), in short no variable quality (7b. 859- 
864); but the various qualities are due to the arrangement, 
positions, motions, and shape of the component atoms. 
» If something unchanging underlies every change, the 
transformation of things and of their qualities must be due 
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joined with shape.t For every quality changes, but 
the atoms do not change, since, when the composite 
bodies are dissolved, there must needs be a permanent 
something, solid and indissoluble, left behind, which 
makes change possible : not changes into or from the 
non-existent, but often through differences of arrange- 
ment, and sometimes through additions and sub- 
tractions of the atoms. Hence these somethings 
capable of being diversely arranged must be in- 
destructible, exempt from change, but possessed 
each of its own distinctive mass ¢ and configuration. 
This must remain. 

“For in the case of changes of configuration within 
our experience the figure is supposed to be inherent 
when other qualities are stripped off, but the qualities 
are not supposed, like the shape which is left behind, 
to inhere in the subject of change, but to vanish 
altogether from the body. Thus, then, what is left 
behind is sufficient to account for the differences in 
composite bodies, since something at least must 
necessarily be left remaining and be immune from 
annihilation. 

“« Again, you should not suppose that the atoms have 
any and every size,¢ lest you be contradicted by 
facts ; but differences of size must be admitted ; for 
this addition renders the facts of feeling and sensa- 
tion easier of explanation. But to attribute any and 


to the motion of the component atoms. With év sro\dots 
understand crepeuviows: the arrangement of the atoms varies 
in solid objects. 

° In § 53 &dyKxos was translated “ particle,” since the 
context shows that a group of atoms analogous to a visible 
film is meant. But here each of the permanent somethings, 
7.é. the atoms, has its own mass (hick ahd configuration. 

4 The opinion of Democritus. 
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56 rap Sé péyebos Uadpyew ovre xpHoysdv eoTL mpos 
TAS TOV TOLOT HT Suapopds, adix bat Te ap ede" 
Kal mpos 7pas dpards arduous: O ov Dewpetras 
ywopevov otf Gmws dy yEvoiTo opaTn aTopos 
Ww > a 
€oTW emivonoar. 

“ TI pds 8¢ rovrous od Set vopilew ev TO wpropevep 
owpate amelpous OyKous elvar odd” dmnAixous ovv. 
wore ov povov THY cis dimreupov TOmnY emt TovAarrov 
dvaipetéov, wa pn Tdavro, acbev mov@pev Kay Tats 
meprribear rv aOpdwy eis TO pun) Ov avayralapefa 
7a 6vta OAiBovres KaTavadloKew, GAAG Kal THY peTa~ 
Bacw pr) vouioréov yivecOar ev tots wpiopevors 
eis daretpov pend emt rovAarTov. 

57 ‘‘Obre yap dmws, éemevdav ama€ tus ely Ore 
dmeipou dyxou &v twe brdpxovoew 7 omNAtKou ody, 
Zor vofoar Smws* dy ert TodTo Temepacpevov ein 
TO péyebos. mndAiKkor yap twes OdhAov ws ot 
Greipol low dyKows Kal odrou OmnAlkou ay ToTE 
Gow, ameipov av nv Kat TO péyeOos. aKpov Te 
éyovtos Tod memepacpevov Siadnmrdv, «t pn) Kat 
Kal’ éavto Oewpnrov, odK Ete pt) od Kal TO é&fs 
TovTov TowodTov voeiv Kal ovTw KaTa TO €&fs eis 


1 dw’ &5e. Us. : duédec codd. 
2 8rws Brieger: ads te codd. 


2 Cf. Lucr. iv. 110-128, i. 599-627, ii. 478-521. The first 
of these passages states that the atom is “ far below the ken 
of our senses ’’ and “‘ much smaller than the things which 
our eyes begin to be able to see.” 

> Admitting indivisible atoms, hard solid bodies can be 
explained ; whereas, if atoms were soft and thus divisible 
ad infinitum, all things would be deprived of solidity (Lucr. 
i. 565-576). Just before Lucretius has argued that, if atoms 
did not set a limit to the division of things, production or re- 
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every magnitude to the atoms does not help to ex- 
plain the differences of quality in things ; moreover, 
in that case atoms large enough to be seen ought to 
have reached us, which is never observed to occur ; 
nor can we conceive how its occurrence should be 
possible, z.e. that an atom should become visible.* 

“ Besides, you must not suppose that there are parts 
unlimited in number, be they ever so small, in any 
finite body. Hence not only must we reject as im- 
possible subdivision ad infinitum into smaller and 
smaller parts, lest we make all things too weak and, 
in our conceptions of the aggregates, be driven to 
pulverize the things that exist, z.e. the atoms, and 
annihilate ® them; but in dealing with finite things 
we must also reject as impossible the progression ad 
infimtum by less and less increments. 

“For when once we have said that an infinite 
number of particles, however small, are contained 
in anything, it is not possible to conceive how it 
could any longer be limited or finite in size. For 
clearly our infinite number of particles must have 
some size; and then, of whatever size they 
were, the aggregate they made would be infinite. 
And, in the next place, since what is finite has an 
extremity which is distinguishable, even if it is not 
by itself observable, it is not possible to avoid thinking 
of another such extremity next to this. Nor can we 
help thinking that in this way, by proceeding for- 


_ production would be impossible, since destruction is wrought 
more quickly than it is repaired, and endless future time 
could not undo the waste of endless past time. Possibly, 
however, Epicurus is thinking of an argument similar to 
that used by Lucretius in ii. 522-568—that a finite number 
of shapes implies and requires an infinity of atoms of each 


shape. 
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rovpmpoolev Badilovra eis TO drreipov bmdpyew 
Kal TO TowodTov adixvetoOar TH evvoia. 

ss‘ Td te eAayiorov TO ev TH aicOjoe Set KaTa- 
voeiy OTL ovTe ToLoTév éoTW olov TO Tas peETA- 
Bdcews €xyov ovte mavtn mavTws aydopovov, adrX 
éyov ev TWa KowdTyTA TOV peTaBaTOyv,* diadnyuw 
dé pepav ovkK exov: GAN Stay bia THY THS KOWOTTTOS 
mpoceppeperav oinb@mev Sivadnpecbai te avtod, TO 
poev emiTadde, TO dé eméKewa, TO loov jpiv Set 
mpoominrew. «fs te Cewpoduev tatra amd Tob 
TMpPWTOV KAaTApYoMEvoe Kal OVK ev TH AUT@, OVOE 
pepeou pwepOv anroueva, GAN H ev TH idvdTHTL TH 
eavTav Ta weyeOn KaTaetpobvTa, Ta mAElw TrActov 
Kat Ta éAdrTw €AatTov. 

59 | Lavrn TH avadoyia voywotéov Kal TO ev TH 
aréum edayvorov Kexphobar* puKpoTnTL yap éKetvo 
dHAov ws dSiadéper Tod Kara THY alobyow Dewpov- 
pevov, avadoyia S€ rH adr Kéxpytar. émel ep 
Kal Ott wéyelos exer 7) aTopos, KaTa THY evTadOa 
avadoyiay KaTnyopyoapev, WuKpdoV TL [LovoY aKpav® 
exPaddovres. Ets Te TA EAdXLOTA Kal duLyh Tépara 
Set vowilew TOv unKkdv TO Katawetpynua e€ adtdv 
mpwrwv Tots petloar Kat eAdrToot wapackevdlovra 


1 yeraBdvrwrv codd.: corr. Schneider. 
2 waxpov codd. : corr. Us. 


2 Fach visible body is the sum of minima, or least per- 
ceptible points, which, because they are of finite size, are also 
finite in number. 

> “That which admits the successive transitions from 
part to part.”” As Bignone remarks, a mathematical series, 
whether of integers or fractions or powers, might be so 
described. But Epicurus is obviously dealing with areas 
and surfaces; since generally to us the “‘ visible’? will also be 
extended. 
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ward from one to the next in order, it is possible by 
such a progression to arrive in thought at infinity.4 

«‘We must consider the minimum perceptible by 
sense as not corresponding to that which is capable 
of being traversed, z.e. is extended,’ nor again as 
utterly unlike it, but as having something in common 
with the things capable of being traversed, though it 
is without distinction of parts. But when from the 
illusion created by this common property we think 
we shall distinguish something in the minimum, one 
part on one side and another part on the other side, 
it must be another minimum equal to the first which 
catches our eye. In fact, we see these minima one 
after another, beginning with the first, and not as 
occupying the same space; nor do we see them 
touch one another’s parts with their parts, but we 
see that by virtue of their own peculiar character 
(i.e. as being unit indivisibles) they afford a means of 
measuring magnitudes: there are more of them, if 
the magnitude measured is greater; fewer of them, 
if the magnitude measured is less. 

«We must recognize that this analogy also holds of 
the minimum in the atom; it is only in minuteness 
that it differs from that which is observed by sense, 
but it follows the same analogy. On the analogy of 
things within our experience we have declared that 
the atom has magnitude ; and this, small as it is, 
we have merely reproduced on a larger scale. And 
further, the least and simplest® things must be 
regarded as extremities of lengths, furnishing from 
themselves as units the means of measuring lengths, 
whether greater or less, the mental vision being 


e 4.e. “ uncompounded.” But v. Arnim’s duepi, “ void 
of parts,” is more suitable. 
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Th Sua Adyou Deepia emt TOV dopdrwv. » yap 
KowoTns n bmdpxovoa abtois mpos Ta aweTaBora 
teav7) | TO pexpt TovTov owvrehéoat, ovpdopnow dé 
ek TOUT@V Know exOvTev ody | oldv Te ywecba. 

ie Kai! pay Kal TOO dmeipov ws pev dvwrare Kal 
Katoraro ob det Karnyopely TO dvw Q KaTO. 
lopev pevTou ro Urrép Kepadns, d0ev av oT Ger, 
els dirrepov dyew ov, pd€rrore paveiobau TOUTO 
piv, fn TO droKdro Too vonBévros els art pats 
crpuce dvw Te elvar Kal KaTw mpos TO avro: TovTO 
yap advvarov Savon Pijvar. wore €or. play AaBeiv 
popay my ava voouperny els dareupov Kat pay 
THY Kat, dy Kal pupdses mpos Tovs modas Tov 
emdve TO Tap) Hav. <pojuevov els Tovs omeép 
Keats 7) Tay Tomous a uevAyT aL y) emt THY epahny 
Tav UmoKaTW TO Tap’ Tav KaTw pepdpevov- 7 
yap ohn popa odfev HTTOV ExaTépa éxaTépa 
dyTuKeyevn em _dareypov voetrat. 

‘S Kai pny Kai tooraxets avayKatov TAS aTOMOUS 
clvar, orav 1d Tod Kevod elodpepwrrar pnbevos 
GVTLKOTTOVTOS. OUTE yap TQ Bapéo. BaGrrov oic87- 
gerar TOY piKpdyv Kat Kovdwv, dTav YE 67) pendev 
dmravrd avrots: ovTe Ta puKpa TOV peyddAwy, 
mdavTa TOpov avppeTpov €xovTa, Otay pylev. unde 

1 Vide Classical Review, xxxvii. p. 108. 


@ The parts of the atom are incapable of motion; ef. 
Luer. i. 628-634. 

» Objection was taken by Aristotle to the atomic motion 
of Democritus, on the ground that it implied a point or region 
absolutely high, and an opposite point or region absolutely 
low, these terms being unmeaning in infinite space (Aristotle, 
Phys. iii. 5. 205 b 30; iv. 8.215a8). See Classical Review, 
xxxv. p. 108. 
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employed, since direct observation is impossible. 
For the community which exists between them and 
the unchangeable parts (é.e. the minimal parts of 
area or surface) is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
so far as this goes. But it is not possible that these 
minima of the atom should group themselves together 
through the possession of motion.* 

“Further, we must not assert ‘ up’ or ‘ down’ of 
that which is unlimited, as if there were a zenith or 
nadir. As to the space overhead, however, if it be 
possible to draw® a line to infinity from the point 
where we stand, we know that never will this space 
—or, for that matter, the space below the supposed 
standpoint if produced to infinity—appear to us to 
be at the same time ‘ up’ and ‘ down’ with refer- 
ence to the same point; for this is inconceivable. 
Hence it is possible to assume one direction of motion, 
which we conceive as extending upwards ad infinitum, 
and another downwards, even if it should happen ten 
thousand times that what moves from us to the spaces 
above our heads reaches the feet of those above us, 
or that which moves downwards from us the heads 
of those below us. None the less is it true that the 
whole of the motion in the respective cases is con- 
ceived as extending in opposite directions ad infinitum. 

‘When they are travelling through the void and 
meet with no resistance, the atoms must move with 
equal speed. Neither will heavy atoms travel more 
quickly than small and light ones, so long as nothing 
meets them, nor will small atoms travel more quickly 
than large ones, provided they always find a passage 
suitable to their size, and provided also that they 


¢ This verb (dew) is technical in Euclid. 
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éxeivois avtikémrTy: 000? 4 dvw otf 7 eis TO 
mrd&yuov Sia TOV Kpovoewr popd, 000 4 Kdtw dia 
tov isiwv Bapadv. é¢’ ondcov yap av Katioxyn 
éxdtepov, emt tocotrov dua vojyar. thy popav 
oxjoe, ews avtixdiin 7 eEwbev 7 ex Tod idiov 
Bdpous mpos THY Tod TAREavTos Sivapw. 

e2 ‘Aa py Kal Kata Tas ovyKplioes OdtTwv ETEpa 
érépas <hop>nOjceta’ tav aropuwy iooraxav 
otadv, TH éf eva tomov fépeobar tas ev Tois 
dOpoicuacw arduous Kata Tov €AdxiaTov ovvEXy) 
xpovov, <i <Kat>* uu ep eva Kata Tos Adyw 
Gewpntods xpdvous: GAAd muKVOV avTLKOTTOVOW, 
€ws av b70 THY aloOnow TO avvexes THs Ppopas 
yiynta. TO yap mpoodoaldouevoyv epi Tod aopa- 
Tov, ws dpa Kal ot dua Adyou Dewpnroi ypdvot TO 
auvexes THs popds e€ovow, odK adnbés eoTrw emi 
TOV TouovTwr: eel TO ye Oewpovpmevov av 7) Kat’ 
émBorjv AapBavowevov TH Siavoia adnBés eore. 

63 | Mera d€ radra Se? ovvopay avaddpovra emi tas 
aicOjoes Kal Ta 7a0n—ovTw yap 4» BeBarordrn 
mloTis €oTal,—oT. 7 Yuvy7) cOud eater AeTToOmepées 
map OdAov To abpotoua mapeotrapyevov, Tpoc- 
eudepeotarov de mvevpatr Oeppod twa Kpadow 
éyovrt Kal mh pev TovTw TMpoceudepes, 7H dé 
TovTw: €oTt S¢ TO <TpiTov>* wepos moAAjV aapadA- 
Aayiy <iAndos TH AeTTOMEpeta Kal adta@v TovTwY, 
1 <pop> supplevi. * Suppl. V.d.M. 8 Suppl. Diels. 


@ When the atoms in a composite body are, during a 
continuous sensible time, however short, all moving in one 
single direction, then the composite body will be travelling 
from place to place and have a relative velocity. 

» Cf. Luer. iii. 161-176, 177-230. 
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meet with no obstruction. Nor will their upward or 
their lateral motion, which is due to collisions, nor 
again their downward motion, due to weight, affect 
their velocity. As long as either motion obtains, it 
must continue, quick as the speed of thought, 
provided there is no obstruction, whether due to 
external collision or to the atoms’ own weight counter- 
acting the force of the blow. 

“ Moreover, when we come to deal with composite 
bodies, one of them will travel faster than another, 
although their atoms have equal speed. This is 
because the atoms in the aggregates are travelling 
in one direction® during the shortest continuous 
time, albeit they move in different directions in times 
so short as to be appreciable only by the reason, but 
frequently collide until the continuity of their motion 
is appreciated by sense. For the assumption that 
beyond the range of direct observation even the 
minute times conceivable by reason will present 
continuity of motion is not true in the case before 
us. Our canon is that direct observation by sense 
and direct apprehension by the mind are alone in- 
variably true. 

“Next, keeping in view our perceptions and feelings 
(for so shall we have the surest grounds for belief), 
we must recognize generally that the soul is a cor- 
poreal thing, composed of fine particles, dispersed all 
over the frame,’ most nearly resembling wind with 
an admixture of heat,’ in some respects like wind, 
in others like heat. But, again, there is the third 
part which exceeds the other two in the fineness of 


¢ Of. Luer. iii. 231-257, 425-430 ; Epic. Fr. (Us.) 315, 314. 
These authorities assume four component elements, while in 
this epistle one of these (dep5és 7.) is omitted. 
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ouprrabeés 8€ rovT@* wadAdov Kai TO Aour® abpoi- 
omar. Tobro 8é wav at Suvdpers THs puxis SyAodax 
Kal Ta md0n Kat at edxwyotar Kal ai diavojoes 
Kal dv orepdpevor OvijcKomev. Kal py Oru exer 
4 wy THs aicbncews thy mAcloTyy airiav det 
64 Karéyew* od pny etAjder av TavTyy, et 1) bo TOO 
Aourob aOpoioparos eoteyaleTo mws. 7 dé Aoumov 
GOpocpa Tapackevdoay exeivn THY aitiay TavTHV 
pereiAnde Kal adto towovTov ovpmTwmpatos Tap 
exelvys, oD pmevto. TavT@V @v eKeivn KEKTNTAL* 510 
amadAayetons THs puxfs ovK exer THY alcbynow. 
od yap avro ev €avt@ Tavrny exéxTyTO THY Svvayw, 
GAN érepov dua ovyyeyevnucvov® atvT@ map- 
eoxevalev, 6 dia THs ovvTedcobeions mepi adTo 
duvdpews KaTa THY Kivnow otuTTwua alcOynTiKdY 
ev00s amoteAoby éavT@ amedidov Kata TIv djpov- 
pnow Kat ovpmaberav Kal éxelvw, Kabdmep elrov. 
65 “‘ Avo 81) Kal evurrdpyovoa 7 Yvy7) obdéemoTe aAXAOV 
Twos pepous amndAaypevov avarcOnret GAN a av 
kal tavrns EvvarroAnrat Tod oreydlovros AvOevTos 
et” 6Xovu «ire Kal pépovs Twos, éeav rep Siapevy, 
e€ev® tiv atobnow. To dé Aowrov APpo.opa dia- 
bévov Kal dAoy Kal KaTa pépos ovK Exe THY al- 
1 «+ Haud scio an rovrw sit pro dia Todro” Schneider, 


® érépwy d. cvyyeyevnuéyy codd.: corr. Us. 
3 éfe. Us. : 6&0 codd. 


* The so-called ‘“‘ nameless’ substance (nominis expers 
Lucer. iii. 242, dxarovduacroy in Epicurus). 

» The body, by keeping soul-atoms together without much 
dispersion, allows them to vibrate with the motions that 
generate sentience and sensation. 

¢ Since the participle oreydfov is also found in the plural 
(creydfovra), it seems best to assume with Bignone that the 
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its particles and thereby keeps in closer touch with 
the rest of the frame. And this is shown by the 
mental faculties and feelings, by the ease with which 
the mind moves, and by thoughts, and by all those 
things the loss of which causes death. Further, we 
must keep in mind that soul has the greatest 
share in causing sensation. Still, it would not 
have had sensation, had it not been somehow 
confined within the rest of the frame. But the 
rest of the frame, though it provides this indis- 
pensable condition® for the soul, itself also has 
a share, derived from the soul, of the said quality ; 
and yet does not possess all the qualities of soul. 
Hence on the departure of the soul it loses sentience. 
For it had not this power in itself; but something 
else, congenital with the body, supplied it to body : 
which other thing, through the potentiality actualized 
in it by means of motion, at once acquired for itself 
a quality of sentience, and, in virtue of the neigh- 
bourhood and interconnexion between them, im- 
parted it (as I said) to the body also. 

“ Hence, so long as the soul is in the body, it never 
loses sentience through the removal of some other 
part. The containing sheath* may be dislocated in 
whole or in part, and portions of the soul may thereby 
be lost; yet in spite of this the soul, if it manage 
to survive, will have sentience. But the rest of the 
frame, whether the whole of it survives or only a 
part, no longer has sensation, when once those atoms 


whole frame is regarded as the sum of parts, each of which 
serves as the envelope, sheath, or container of some part of 
the soul. Thus the loss of a limb is not fatal to life, because 
the rest of the frame has served in its capacity of envelope 
to preserve a sufficient number of soul-atoms in working 


order. 
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ofnow éxelvov darn Mayp.evon, doov amore €oTl TO 
ovvreivov Tay dropucav mAnOos eis Thy THs puxis 
piow. Kal pny Kal Avopevon | Tob ddov abpotoparos 
7 pox) Suaometperar Kal ovKére exer Tas adTas 
Ouvdters ovdé Kweirat, womtep ovd aicbnow 
KEKTYTOL. 

66 é Od yap olov te voeiv adbro atcbavdpevov pa ev 
ToUT@ T@H ovoTHpware Kal Tats KUTETL Tavraus 
XPBLEVvoV, Srav TO. 1 oreyalovra Ko kal TEPLEXOVTG. 47) 
Towra ME ev ois viv ovoa exe Taras TAS KWCELS. 
[Adyer ev dAAows Kal e€ atouwy adriy avyKetobat 
Aevordtwv Kal oTpoyyvAwratwv, ToAA@ rwe d1a- 


~ ~ a ” 
gepovody ta&v tod mupds: Kal TO ev TL aAoyov 


2 A “a a ~ 7 vA \ hy 
attis, 6 TH Aowrd mapeomdpbar odpare: TO de 
» Sa ie a, ay: ee eR NO ate ane i Baroy 
Aoyikov ev TH Odpakt, ws ShAov Ex te TOV POPwv 
Kal THs yapds. Umvov te yiveoOar TOV THs uxis 

~ ~ > 
pep@v T&v trap oAnv tiv ovyKpiow mapeomap- 
[evar eyKaTexowevav 7) Stahopovpevwy, elra oUpL- 
TimTOVTWY Tots EeTEpEeLopois.' Td TE OTEpua ad 
CMa i ee ee TE Uy Gubisah) Gea baa Le LL ee 
OAwy TOV oompderooy pépecOar. | 


e7 it f “AMG pay Kal Tdd€ ye det mpooKaravoety, 6 TL 
TO _dodparov Adyoper_ Kata. THY metorny opudtay 
Too dvopaTos emt Tod kal? éauTo _ vonbevros av: 
Kal” éavro be ovK éore vojoa TO dowparov mv 
Tod Kevod. Td dé kevov ove Tounjoa ore mabety 
Swvarau, aAXa. Kiow povov dv €avtod Tots 
owpac. TapéxeTar. WoTe ot A€yovTes aowpaTov 


1 érepeicuots Us.: mopymois codd. 


a Cf. Luer. ii. 944-962. 
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have departed, which, however few in number, are 
required to constitute the nature of soul. Moreover, 
when the whole frame is broken up,* the soul is 
scattered and has no longer the same powers as 
before, nor the same motions; hence it does not 
possess sentience either. 

“ For we cannot think of it® as sentient, except it 
be in this composite whole and moving with these 
movements ; nor can we so think of it when the 
sheaths which enclose and surround it are not the 
same as those in which the soul is now located and 
in which it performs these movements. [He says 
elsewhere that the soul is composed of the smoothest 
and roundest of atoms, far superior in both respects 
to those of fire; that part of it is irrational, this 
being scattered over the rest of the frame, while the 
rational part resides in the chest, as is manifest from 
our fears and our joy ; that sleep occurs when the parts 
of the soul which have been scattered all over the com- 
posite organism are held fast in it or dispersed, and 
afterwards collide with one another by their impacts. 
The semen is derived from the whole of the body. 

“ There is the further point to be considered, what 
the incorporeal can be, if, I mean, according to 
current usage the term is applied to what can be 
conceived as self-existent.° But it is impossible to 
conceive anything that is incorporeal as self-existent 
except empty space. And empty space cannot itself 
either act or be acted upon, but simply allows body 
to move through it. Hence those who call soul in- 

> It=the soul, the logical subject, the neuter replacing 
the more appropriate feminine pronoun. 

© Or, if gre 7d dowuarov éyouey be read, ‘‘ that accord- 


ing to current usage we apply the term incorporeal to that 
_ which can be conceived as self-existent.”’ . 
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Ss \ \ h 29 4 nn 
elvan tiv uynv poarailovow. odfev yap ay 
esvvaro mouely ovTe Tdoxew, €i Hv ToLavTn: viv & 
évapyGs aydotepa Tatra SvadapBdverar rept tH 
VXI TA CULTTWOULATA. 
es ‘ Tatra otv ravra ra diadoylopara Ta mept buys 
avaywv tis emt ta 7d0n Kal Tas alcOyjoes, uvn- 
povevwv TOV év apxn pybevrwv, ixavds Karowpera 
Tots TUrois eurrepietAnppeva eis TO KATA [Epos 
amo TovTwy e€axprBotabar BeBaiws. 
“Ada pay Kal TA oxHpaTa Kal TA XpwMaTa Kal 
1) Xi xpd 
Ta peyeln Kat Ta Bapy Kat doa GAda Karnyopetrat 
owpatos woavel oupPeBnKoTa 7 madow 7 Tots 
Opatois Kal KaTa THY alobnow adriv yvword,} 
ot?’ ws Kal” éaurds eior pices Sofactéov—od yap 
69 duvaTov emwojoat TobTo—ovTE SAWS Ws ovK Eloi, 
ov?” ws ETEp’ ATTA TpoovTapxorTa TOUTW aowpaTa, 
ov ws pdpia tovTov, add’ ws TO 6Aov cdpa 
Kalorov éx tovtTwv mévTav tiv éavtod dvcw 
exyov aldiov, ody olov dé eivar ovpsmehopnuevov— 
wotep oTav e€ adTav TOV dyKwv petlov aOporcua 
GvoTh To. THY mpwTwv 7) TOv Tod GAov peyebdv 
ToddE Twos eAaTTOvwv,—aAd povov, Ws éyw, eK 
TovTwv andvTwy thy éavtod dvow éxov aidiov. 
kal émBodds pev exovrTa idias mavTa Tadrd ote 
Kat diadifers, cupmaparodovbobvros 5é Tod aOpdou 
Kal ovdapy amooxilomévov, adAd Kara tiv aOpdav 
Evvoiay TOV GwWuaTos KaTHyopiay €tAnddros. 
70 “Kat pay Kat rots compact ovpmimres modAdKes 


1 yvworots codd.: corr. Us. 


2 Cf. Lucr. i. 449 f.; Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. §§ 221-293. 
> Cf. Luer. i. 478-482. 
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corporeal speak foolishly. For if it were so, it could 
neither act nor be acted upon. But, as it is, both 
these properties, you see, plainly belong to soul. 

““ If, then, we bring all these arguments concerning 
soul to the criterion of our feelings and perceptions, 
and if we keep in mind the proposition stated at the 
outset, we shall see that the subject has been ade- 
quately comprehended in outline : which will enable 
us to determine the details with accuracy and con- 
fidence. 

“Moreover, shapes and colours, magnitudes and 
weights, and in short all those qualities which are 
predicated of body, in so far as they are perpetual 
properties either of all bodies or of visible bodies, are 
knowable by sensation of these very properties : 
these, I say, must not be supposed to exist inde- 
pendently by themselves ¢ (for that is inconceivable), 
nor yet to be non-existent, nor to be some other and 
incorporeal entities cleaving to body,” nor again to be 
parts of body. We must consider the whole body ina 
general way to derive its permanent nature from all of 
them, though it is not, as it were, formed by grouping 
them together in the same way as when from the 
particles themselves a larger aggregate is made up, 
whether these particles be primary or any magnitudes 
whatsoever less than the particular whole. All these 
qualities, I repeat, merely give the body its own 
permanent nature. They all have their own char- 
acteristic modes of being perceived and distinguished, 
but always along with the whole body in which they 
inhere and never in separation from it ; and it is in 
virtue of this complete conception of the body as a 
whole that it is so degignated. 

‘‘ Again, qualities often attach to bodies without 
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Kai odk aiSvov tapaKxoAovbeiy ob7’ ev Tots doparots" 
Kat obte dodpmara. ote 8) Kata Thy metorny 
dopav rovtw TO dvdmaTr xpwpevor pavepa rovod- 
pev TA OVLETIT@paTA ovTE Ti TOD dAov pdow Exe, 
6 ovAdaBdvres Kata 76 abpdov cpa mpocayo- 
pevonev, ore Tiv Tav aiSioy tapaxodovfovvTwr, 
dv dvev cdma od Svvarov vocicbar. Kar’ ému- 
Bodds 8° dv twas mapaxoArovfodvros tod abpdou 
ExaoTa mpooayopevlein, GAN Ste SyH7oTE €KaoTa. 
oupBaivovra Oewpetrat, odk aidiov Tav ovp- 
mTwpdaTwv trapaxoAovsovvrwr. Kat od« e&eharéov 
éx Tob évros Tavrny Ti evdpyevav, STL odK EXEL THV 
Tod dAov dvow @ cvpBaiver 6 87) Kat cua mpoo- 
ayopevomer, odd€é THY TOV aidiov TapaKoAovbovvTwr, 
ovd avd Kal? atta vopotéov—ovdé yap Todro 
Suavontov ovr emt tovTwy od7 emi t&v aidvov 
oupBeByKdtwv,—darAN dmep Kal daiverar, cvp- 
mropata mévTa <kKaTa> Tad owWpaTA VvoULOTEOV, 
Kat ovK aidiov TapakoAovbobdvra 085° ad dicews 
Ka” éavtad tadypua €xovra, add’ dv Tpdrov adr? 
% atcOnors Thy ididTnTa ToLe?, Dewpetrar. 

“Kal* piv Kat trode ye Set mpooKatavojoat 
ofodp@s: tov yap 81) xpovov od Cytynréov womep 
Kal Ta Aowrd, doa ev vroKeyevw Cytoduev av- 
ayovtes emt Tas BAeTromevas trap’ Hiv avTots mpo- 
Anes, GAN adro TO evdpynua, Kal” 6 Tov moAdv 
H oAtyov ypovov avadwvotuev, ovyyeviK@s TodTo 
mepipepovtes, avadoyotéov. Kal ore diaddKTovs 

1 <kal dvaoOyros dogacréov elvar> suppl. Bignone. 


2 Cf. Lucr. i. 455 f., where slavery, poverty, riches, war 
and peace are the examples chosen, as elsewhere are rest and 
motion. e 
6 > Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. §§ 219 f., 224 f., 240-244. 
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being permanent concomitants. They are not to be 
classed among invisible entities nor are they incor- 
poreal. Hence, using the term ‘ accidents’ in the 
commonest sense, we say plainly that ‘ accidents ’ 
have not the nature of the whole thing to which they 
belong, and to which, conceiving it as a whole, we 
give the name of body, nor that of the permanent 
properties without which body cannot be thought of. 
And in virtue of certain peculiar modes of appre- 
hension into which the complete body always enters, 
each of them can be called an accident. But only 
as often as they are seen actually to belong to it, 
since such accidents are not perpetual concomitants. 
There is no need to banish from reality this clear 
evidence that the accident has not the nature of 
that whole—by us called body—to which it belongs, 
nor of the permanent properties which accompany 
the whole. Nor, on the other hand, must we suppose 
the accident to have independent existence (for this 
is just as inconceivable in the case of accidents as in 
that of the permanent properties); but, as is mani- 
fest, they should all be regarded as accidents, not as 
permanent concomitants, of bodies, nor yet as having 
the rank of independent existence. Rather they are 
seen to be exactly as and what sensation itself makes 
them individually claim to be. 

“There is another thing which we must consider 
carefully. We must not investigate time as we do 
the other accidents which we investigate in a sub- 
ject, namely, by referring them to the preconcep- 
tions envisaged in our minds ; but we must take into 
account the plain fact itself, in virtue of which we 
speak of time as long or short, linking to it in intimate 
connexion this attribute of duration.2 We need not 
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os Bedrious peradnmréov, adn’ avrais Tats om 
apxovoaus Kar avrod Xpnoreor, ovre dAAo Te Kat’ 
\ b) 
avTob Karnyopnreoy, as THY abrny ovctay €XOVTOS 
TO (Svadpare TOUT@—Kal yap Tobro movtot TwWES — 
GAN povov @ ovprrreKopev TO LdLoV ToOTo kal 
73 TrapapeTpooper, pdduora eémtAoyioréov. Kal yap 
TobTo ovK dmodetfews mpoadetra aan’ emdoyiopod, 
ort Tais Tpepaus Kat Tas él oupTeKopiev Kat 
Tots TOUTWY Lepeow, aoatras dé Kal Tots mdGear 
Kal tats dmabetacs, Kal KWI}GEOL Kat ordceow, 
iBudv TU ovpmropa mept TadTa mdAw adto TobTo 
évvoobytes, Kal? 6 xpdvov dvopdlomer. [pyot_d€ d¢ 
totro Kal ev tH Sevtépa Ilepi dicews kai ev TH 
MeydAn émrop7. | 
"Kart Te Tots TpoelpnyLevors TOUS KOopous de? Kal 
macav ovyKpiow TeTTEpAo LEVY TO Opmoeides Tots 
Decwpoupevors muKvas exovoav vopilew yeyovevar 
aro Tob daetpou, mdvroov TOUTWY eK ovoTpopav 
idiwy amokeKpyuevwy Kal pwerldvwv Kat eAaTtTovwV* 
Kat maAw diadvecOar mavra, Ta pev OGrrov, Ta 
dé Bpadvrepov, kal Ta pev bro THY ToLWvde, TA 
dé t70 THY ToLMvde TobTo macxovTa. [dHAov odv 
ws Kal P0apro’s gynou tods Kdopouvs, petaBada- 
Aovtwy TOV wepav. Kat ev aAdows THY yHv TO aépe 
erroxetobau. | 


™m ‘‘"Eru de Kal TovS KdopLous ove e€ avdyKys 
det vopilew eva oxn area poN €xovras * * [GAAd 
Kal dSuaddpovs adrovs ev tH iB’ Ilepi dicews 
avtos now: ovs pev yap odatpoeideis, Kat 
> a“ ” \ > / iting 2 
moeidets aAAous, Kal aAAoLoaxypMovas ETEpous* Ov 
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adopt any fresh terms as preferable, but should 
employ the usual expressions about it. Nor need 
we predicate anything else of time, as if this some- 
thing else contained the same essence as is contained 
in the proper meaning of the word ‘time’ (for this 
also is done by some). We must chiefly reflect upon 
that to which we attach this peculiar character of 
time, and by which we measure it. No further proof 
is required : we have only to reflect that we attach the 
attribute of time to days and nights and their parts, 
and likewise to feelings of pleasure and pain and to 
neutral states, to states of movement and states of 
rest, conceiving a peculiar accident of these to be 
this very characteristic which we express by the 
word ‘time.’ [He says this both in the second book 
“On Nature” and in the Larger Epitome.| 
“ After the foregoing we have next to consider that 
the worlds and every finite aggregate which bears a 
strong resemblance to things we commonly see have 
arisen out of the infinite. For all these, whether 
small or great, have been separated off from special 
conglomerations of atoms ; and all things are again 
dissolved,? some faster, some slower, some through 
the action of one set of causes, others through the 
action of another. [It is clear, then, that he also makes 
the worlds perishable, as their parts are subject to change. 
Elsewhere he says the earth is supported on the air.] 
_“ And further, we must not suppose that the worlds 
_ have necessarily one and the same shape. [On the 
contrary, in the twelfth book ““On Nature’’ he himself 
says that the shapes of the worlds differ, some beng 
spherical, some oval, others again of shapes different 
@ Of, Lucr. ii. 1048-1089. 


> Of. Luer. ii. 1144, 1145; Stob. Hel. i. 20, 172 W. 
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a a oa > : 
peevroe wav oyna éxyew. ovd€ CHa elvar amo- 


a > td 
Kpilévra a6 Tob amreipov.| ovd€ yap av arrobet€evev 


ovdeis, ws <ev>' pev TH TowvTw Kal ovdK av 
eumrepieAndOn ra rovadra oméppara, e€ dv Cad 
Te Kal duTa Kat TA AouTa TavTa <TA>* Hewpovpeva. 
ouvioratat, ev S€ TH TovwovTw ovK av eduv7On. 
[woattws Sé Kal evtpadivar. tov adrov dé 


TpoTov Kal éml ys vopuoréov. | 
bd Ata SEIS AS OAD Ee : 
7 "Aa pay troAnmréov Kal tiv dvow ToAAG. 
\ a ~ ~ ~ , 
Kal mavrota b16 abta@v TOV mpaypatrwv didaxOjvat 
ond A \ ¢€ \ 
Te Kal avayKacOjvar: Tov dé Aoyiopov Ta U7 
4 ~ \ 
tavtns mapeyyunlévta vorepov emaxpiBodv Kat 
a > w \\ 
mpooe€euptoxew €v pev tiot Oarrov, ev dé TioL 
\ / 
Bpaddrepov Kal ev pev trol mepiddous Kal xpovots 
’ , 2 , 3 2 4 \ \ 
<peilous AapBavew emiddces>,® ev 5é Tiol Kat 
eAdrrovs. 
ce ~ 
"Ober kal Ta dvomara €€ apyfs 1 Oécer yevecOar, 
LAN’ ? \ \ / ~ > A on Ne. 
aan’ adbras tas dices TOV avOpwHmwv Kal? ExaoTa 
” ” , , \ 297 is 
€Ovn idva maoyovoas may Kal idia AapBavovoas 
pavraopata idiws Tov aépa éxméwrew oredAdpevov 
Cf >. ¢ / ~ ~ ~ 
bp’ exdotwy tOv Tabdv Kal r&v davracpatwv, 
"4 LA a ~ 
ws av ToTE Kal 1%) Tapa Tods TOTOVs TaV<Ovav 
1 9 ¢ ~ 
76 Suadopa 7‘: vorepov Sé Kowas Kal? Exacta ebvy 
Le a e 
Ta tora TEAHVaL Tpos TO TAs SyAWoELS HrToV audt- 
/ > 
Bodovs yevecbar addAjrois Kal cvvtopwrépws 8- 
\ 
Aovpevas* twa S€ Kal od ovvopwmeva mpdypara 
> / \\ / A - 
elagépovtas tods avveiddtas mapeyyuvqcat twas 
1 Suppl. Gassendi. * Suppl. Schneider. 


8 Suppl. Us., expulso glossemate dmorowi dad Tod dzelpov. 
4 ely codd.: corr. Us. 
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from these. They do not, however, admit of every shape. 
Nor are they living beings which have been separated 
from the infinite.| For nobody can prove that in one 
sort of world there might not be contained, whereas 
in another sort of world there could not possibly be, 
the seeds out of which animals and plants arise and 
all the rest of the things we see. [And the same holds 
good for their nurture in a world after they have arisen. 
And so too we must think it happens upon the earth also.] 

“ Again, we must suppose that nature% too has 
been taught and forced to learn many various lessons 
by the facts themselves, that reason subsequently 
develops what it has thus received and makes fresh 
discoveries, among some tribes more quickly, among 
others more slowly, the progress thus made being at 
certain times and seasons greater, at others less. 

““ Hence even the names of things were not origin- 
ally due to convention,” but in the several tribes under 
the impulse of special feelings and special presenta- 
tions of sense primitive man uttered special cries. 
The air thus emitted was moulded by-their individual 
feelings or sense-presentations, and differently accord- 
ing to the difference of the regions which the tribes 
inhabited. Subsequently whole tribes adopted their 
own special names, in order that their communica- 
tions might be less ambiguous to each other and more 
briefly expressed. And as for things not visible, so 
far as those who were conscious of them tried to 
_ introduce any such notion, they put in circulation 
certain names for them, either sounds which they 

@ That is, nature working in primitive man, almost the 
same thing as instinct. 

» Of. Lucr. v. 1041 f. Heraclitus, Democritus, and 
Aristotle derived language from convention. 

¢ Cf. Lucr. v. 1028, 1029, 1056-1058. 
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Ela. 


1 érouévovs Schneider, 
2 éay codd.: corr. Us, 


2 See Bignone, p. 107 note 3. 
» 4,e. to secure the end of happiness. 
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were instinctively compelled to utter or which they 
selected by reason on analogy according to the most 
general cause there can be for expressing oneself in 
such a way.? 

““ Nay more: we are bound to believe that in the sky 
revolutions, solstices, eclipses, risings and settings, 
and the like, take place without the ministration or 
command, either now or in the future, of any being 
who at the same time enjoys perfect bliss along with 
immortality. For troubles and anxieties and feelings 
of anger and partiality do not accord with bliss, but 
always imply weakness and fear and dependence 
upon one’s neighbours. Nor, again, must we hold 
that things which are no more than globular masses 
of fire, being at the same time endowed with bliss, 
assume these motions at will. Nay, in every term 
we use we must hold fast to all the majesty which 
attaches to such notions as bliss and immortality, 
lest the terms should generate opinions inconsistent 
with this majesty. Otherwise such inconsistency will 
of itself suffice to produce the worst disturbance in 
our minds. Hence, where we find phenomena in- 
variably recurring, the invariableness of the recur- 
rence must be ascribed to the original interception 
and conglomeration of atoms whereby the world was 
formed. 

‘* Further, we must hold that to arrive at accurate 
knowledge of the cause of things of most moment is 
the business of natural science, and that happiness 
depends on this (viz. on the knowledge of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena), and upon knowing 
what the heavenly bodies really are, and any kindred 
facts contributing to exact knowledge in this 
respect? 
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mavTos TOO adnAov, KaTappovobvtas THY oUTE TO 
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motos ovK €oTW aTapaKThoa <Kal €v otoLs 


1 «al codd.: corr. Us, 
®? rapadvdvrwy codd.: corr. Us. 
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“ Further, we must recognize on such points as this 
no plurality of causes or contingency, but must hold 
that nothing suggestive of conflict or disquiet is 
compatible with an immortal and blessed nature. 
And the mind can grasp the absolute truth of this. 

“ But when we come to subjects for special inquiry, 
there is nothing in the knowledge of risings and 
settings and solstices and eclipses and all kindred 
subjects that contributes to our happiness ; but those 
who are well-informed about such matters and yet are 
ignorant what the heavenly bodies really are, and 
what are the most important causes of phenomena, 
feel quite as much fear as those who have no such 
special information—nay, perhaps even greater fear, 
when the curiosity excited by this additional know- 
ledge cannot find a solution or understand the sub- 
ordination of these phenomena to the highest causes. 

“Hence, if we discover more than one cause 
that may account for solstices, settings and risings, 
eclipses and the like, as we did also in particular 
matters of detail, we must not suppose that our 
treatment of these matters fails of accuracy, so far as 
it is needful to ensure our tranquillity and happiness. 
When, therefore, we investigate the causes of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, as of all that is un- 
known, we must take into account the variety of ways 
in which analogous occurrences happen within our 
experience ; while as for those who do not recognize 
the difference between what is or comes about from 
a single cause and that which may be the effect 
of any one of several causes, overlooking the 
fact that the objects are only seen at a distance, 
and are moreover ignorant of the conditions that 
render, or do not render, peace of mind impossible 
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1 huc transtulit V.d.M. 2 Suppl. Us. 
3 ei cal éd6£afov codd.: corr. Us. 
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—all such persons we must treat with contempt. 
If then we think that an event could happen in one 
or other particular way out of several, we shall 
be as tranquil when we recognize that it actually 
comes about in more ways than one as if we knew 
that it happens in this particular way. 

“There is yet one more point to seize, namely, 
that the greatest anxiety of the human mind arises 
through the belief that the heavenly bodies are 
blessed and indestructible, and that at the same 
time they have volitions and actions and causality 
inconsistent with this belief; and through expecting 
or apprehending some everlasting evil, either because 
of the myths, or because we are in dread of the mere 
insensibility of death, as if it had to do with us; and 
through being reduced to this state not by convic- 
tion but by a certain irrational perversity, so that, if 
men do not set bounds to their terror, they endure 
as much or even more intense anxiety than the man 
whose views on these matters are quite vague. But 
mental tranquillity means being released from all 
these troubles and cherishing a continual remem- 
brance of the highest and most important truths. 

“Hence we must attend to present feelings and 
sense perceptions, whether those of mankind in 
general or those peculiar to the individual, and also 
attend to all the clear evidence ayailable, as given 
by each of the standards of truth. For by studying 
them we shall rightly trace to its cause and banish 
the source of disturbance and dread, accounting for 
celestial phenomena and for all other things which 
from time to time befall us and cause the utmost 
alarm to the rest of mankind. 

“‘Herethen, Herodotus, you have thechief doctrines 
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omep Tis Tav odwv pioews emUreTH TEVA. 
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1 elolv post éx rodrwy codd.: corr. Kuehn. 
6 2 Baoragey codd.: Bacrdfovre Us. 
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of Physics in the form of a summary. So that, if 
this statement be accurately retained and take effect, 
a man will, I make no doubt, be incomparably better 
equipped than his fellows, even if he should never 
go into all the exact details. For he will clear up 
for himself many of the points which I have worked 
out in detail in my complete exposition ; and the 
summary itself, if borne in mind, will be of constant 
service to him. 

“Tt is of such a sort that those who are already 
tolerably, or even perfectly, well acquainted with the 
details can, by analysis of what they know into such 
elementary perceptions as these, best prosecute their 
researches in physical science as a whole; while 
those, on the other hand, who are not altogether 
entitled to rank as mature students can in silent 
fashion and as quick as thought run over the doctrines 
most important for their peace of mind.” 


Such is his epistle on Physics. Next comes the 
epistle on Celestial Phenomena. 


“‘Epicurus to Pythocles, greeting. 

“Tn your letter to me, of which Cleon was the 
bearer, you continue to show me affection which I 
have merited by my devotion to you, and you try, 
not without success, to recall the considerations which 
make for a happy life. To aid your memory you ask 
me for a clear and concise statement respecting 
celestial phenomena ; for what we have written on 
this subject elsewhere is, you tell me, hard to re- 
member, although you have my books constantly 
with you. I was glad to receive your request and 
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1 é«] elxds coni. Kochalsky. 2 Suppl. Us. 


* This would seem decisive of what the crorer Catechism 
of Epicurus really was; see, however, § 135. 
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am. full of pleasant expectations. We will then 
complete our writing and grant all you ask. Many 
others besides you will find these reasonings useful, 
and especially those who have but recently made 
acquaintance with the true story of nature and those 
who are attached to pursuits which go deeper than an 
part of ordinary education. So you will do well to take 
and learn them and get them up quickly along with 
the short epitome in my letter to Herodotus.* 

“Tn the first place, remember that, like everything 
else, knowledge of celestial phenomena, whether 
taken along with other things or in isolation, has 
no other end in view than peace of mind and firm 
conviction.2 We do not seek to wrest by force what 
is impossible, nor to understand all matters equally 
well, nor make our treatment always as clear as when 
we discuss human life or explain the principles of 
physics in general—for instance, that the whole of 
being consists of bodies and intangible nature, or 
that the ultimate elements of things are indivisible, 
or any other proposition which admits only one 
explanation of the phenomena to be possible. But 
this is not the case with celestial phenomena: these 
at any rate admit of manifold causes for their occur- 
rence and manifold accounts, none of them contra- 
dictory of sensation, of their nature. 

“For in the study of nature we must not conform 
to empty assumptions and arbitrary laws, but follow 
the promptings of the facts ; for our life has no need 
now of unreason and false opinion; our one need 
is untroubled existence. All things go on uninter- 
ruptedly, if all be explained by the method of 

> Philosophy is defined as “ an activity which by words 
and arguments secures the happy life” (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
math. xi. § 169; cf. Epic. Frag. 222 Us.). ai8 
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1 géper Kuehn. 
2 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
3 suppl. Us. 
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plurality of causes in conformity with the facts, so 
soon as we duly understand what may be plausibly 
alleged respecting them. But when we pick and 
choose among them, rejecting one equally consistent 
with the phenomena, we clearly fall away from the 
study of nature altogether and tumble into myth. 
Some phenomena within our experience afford evi- 
dence by which we may interpret what goes on in 
the heavens. We see how the former really take 
place, but not how the celestial phenomena take 
place, for their occurrence may possibly be due to a 
variety of causes. However, we must observe each 
fact as presented, and ‘further separate from it all 
the facts presented along with it, the occurrence of 
which from various causes is not contradicted by facts 
within our experience. 

“* A world is a circumscribed portion of the universe, 
which contains stars and earth and all other visible 
things, cut off from the infinite, and terminating 
[and terminating in a boundary which may be either thick 
or thin, a boundary whose dissolution mill bring about 
the wreck of all within it] in an exterior which may 
either revolve or be at rest, and be round or triangular 
or of any other shape whatever. All these alter- 
natives are possible: they are contradicted by none 
of the facts in this world, in which an extremity can 
nowhere be discerned. 

‘That there is an infinite number of such worlds 
can be perceived, and that such a world may arise 
in a world or in one of the intermundia (by which term 
we mean the spaces between worlds) in a tolerably 
empty space and not, as some maintain, in a vast 
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TOAAG@ paAdov av THY xpoav. GAAo yap TovTw 
ovppeTpoTepov SudoTrnwa odvfeyv eorr.| Kata de 

\ > ¢€ A ” Cal ~ lat 
TO Kal’ adto yTou peilov Tod Cpwpevov 7) puiKp@ 


1 tamquam additamenta secl. Us. 


* Cf. Lucr. i. 334 (“ locus intactus inane uacansque’’), and 
ix. 31 supra for the view of Leucippus here rejected. 
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space perfectly clear and void.2 It arises when 
certain suitable seeds rush in from a single world 
or intermundium, or from several, and undergo gradual 
additions or articulations or changes of place, it may 
be, and waterings from appropriate sources, until 
they are matured and firmly settled in so far as the 
foundations laid can receive them. For it is not 
enough that there should be an aggregation or a 
vortex in the empty space in which a world may 
arise, as the necessitarians hold, and may grow until 
it collide with another, as one of the so-called 
physicists ® says. - For this is in conflict with facts. 

“The sun and moon and the stars generally were not 
of independent origin and later absorbed within our 
world, {such parts of it at least as serve at all for its 
defence]; but they at once began to take form and 
grow [and so too did earth and sea] ¢ by the accretions 
and whirling motions of certain substances of finest 
texture, of the nature either of wind or fire, or of 
both ; for thus sense itself suggests. 

‘‘ The size of the sun and the remaining stars rela- 
tively to us is just as great as it appears.4 [This he 
states in the eleventh book “‘ On Nature.” For, says he, 
if it had diminished in size on account of the distance, 
it would much more have diminished its brightness ; for 
indeed there 1s no distance more proportionate to this 
diminution of size than is the distance at which the 
brightness begins to diminish.| But in itself and actu- 
ally it may be a little larger or a little smaller, or 


> Democritus ; cf. Hippol. p. 565, 13 p P0elperOar dé rods 
kéapous Um’ G\AfAwy mpoorlarrovras; Aétius ii. 4. 9. 
¢ This must be a gloss, because earth and sea are made of 
less subtle atoms than the heavenly bodies. 
@ Of. Lucr. v. 564-591; Philodemus Ilepl onyelwy 10. 35 
—11.8; Cic. Acad. Pr. 82, 123; De Fin. i. 20. 
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eAarrov, 7) THAUcorov Tuyxdver." ovTw yap Kat 
TO Top” jpiv mupa e&€ amooryparos Dewpovpeve. 
KaTa THY atobnow Oewpeirar. Kat mav Se eis 
Tobro TO HEpos evornpia padiws SiahvOjoerar, 
edv Tis Tols evapyjpact mpocéxn, OmEep eV Tots 
epi. ddoews BuBAtous Setkvupev. dvarohas Kal 
dvceus TAtov Kat oeAnvns Kat TOV Aoumav aoTpwv 
Kal kara. dvarpw yeveoOau Suvarov Kal oBeow, 
ToLavTns ovons TEploTacEws Kal Kal” éxatépous 
TOUS TOmoUs, @oTe Ta TPoEtpn|Levo, dmoredciobau- 
ovdev yap. Tav pawwopevev dvTyapruped. Kal 
Kar” eupaverdy TE brrép ys Kal adhy emLmpoo- 
Oérnow TO Tpoeupy|.evov Suvaur: av ovvredciobau: 
ovde yap Te T@v cuvopLeveny avrywapTupet. tds 
Te Kurijoers atTt@v ovK advvarov pev yiveBou Kara 
TV 700 OAov ovpavod Sivny, 7 7 Tovrou _pev ordow, 
avrav dé divny Kata THY e€€ apyts ev TH yevéoet TOO 
KOopoU ava'yKny dmoyervnBetoay én dvarong 
eK OK <apodpo >rdrn Oeppacta Kard TW ém- 
veunow Tov mupos del eml tovs €€fs TOTOUS tyros. 

“Tpomds Alou kat ceAjvns evdéyerar pev yive- 
ofa. Kata Adfwow _oupavod ovrw Tots _Xpovous 
KATNVAYKAGLEVOU opotws d€ Kal Kata dépos 
dvrefwow y Kal dhns del emiTndetas Tis peev 
EXOMENS epumumpapevns Ths 8 éxAumovons: uy 
kal é dpxis Tovavrny Swyy Karerhn Oijvat Tots 
aotpots TovTos, wal? oidv tw? eAcKa Kuwvetobar. 


1 ovx dua codd.: corr. Us. 
2 re codd. : corr. Us. 


* The opinion of Heraclitus (p. 32 8, 6 p) and Xenophanes, 
and Metrodorus of Chios. Servius, however (ad Verg. G. 
i, 249, Aen. iv. 584), attributes the theory to the Epicureans. 
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precisely as great as it is seen to be. For so too 
fires of which we have experience are seen by sense 
when we see them at a distance. And every objec- 
tion brought against this part of the theory will 
easily be met by anyone who attends to plain facts, 
as I show in my work On Nature. And the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon, and stars may be due 
to kindling and quenching,* provided that the cireum- 
stances are such as to produce this result in each of 
the two regions, east and west: for no fact testifies 
against this. Or the result might be produced by 
their coming forward above the earth and again by 
its intervention to hide them: for no fact testifies 
against this either. And their motions ® may be due 
to the rotation of the whole heaven, or the heaven 
may be at rest and they alone rotate according to 
some necessary impulse to rise, implanted at first 
when the world was made... and this through 
excessive heat, due to a certain extension of the 
fire which always encroaches upon that which is 
near it.° 

“The. turnings of the sun and moon in their 
course may be due to the obliquity of the heaven, 
whereby it is forced back at these times. Again, 
they may equally be due to the contrary pressure 
of the air or, it may be, to the fact that either the 
fuel from time to time necessary has been consumed 
in the vicinity or there is a dearth of it. Or even 
because such a whirling motion was from the first 
inherent in these stars so that they move in a sort 

> Cf. Lucr. v. 509 f. 

¢ From Lucr. v. 519 f. it is probable that words are lost 
from the text which ascribed these motions to the quest of 
fiery atoms by the heavenly bodies. 


@ Cf. Lucr. v. 614 f. 
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mavTa yap TO. Tovabra kal Td Tovrous ouyyeri 
ovfevi taV evapynwdrov Svadwvel, ed TIS del emt 
TOV ToLovTwV jWEepOv, EXO pLEVOS Too Suvarod, eis TO 
ovppwvov Tots pawopevous € EKAOTOV TOUTWY Svqrar 
erdyew, pt) PoBovpevos Tas avdparodw@ders AoTpo- 
Adyuy TEXVITELAS. 

* Keveais TE oeArvns Kal mad mAnpwots. Kat 
Kara. oTpopiy Too owparos todrou dvvait av 
yiveoBar Kal Kara, oxXnatiopovs aépos dpotws, 
ere Te Kal KAT eumpoobericets Kal KaTa maVvTAS 
TpoTovus, Ka” ods Kat Ta Tap” qui pawopeva. 
exxanetrat eis Tas Too eWdous TOUTOU drrodécets, 
eav fh Tis TOV [LovaYH TpoToV Karn yamnKas Tovs 
dAdovs KevOs amodoxywaln, od TeDewpnkas Tt 
duvatov avOpwimw Oewphoa Kal Tt addvvarov, Kal 
dua. ToT” advvara Dewpeiv emGupav. ere TE 
evoexeTau TY oeAryny e€ caus Exew TO POs, 
evdexetar 5€ amo Tod 7Alov. Kal yap Tap Atv 
Gewpeirar odAAa pev e& éavtradv éxovra, moAAa Se 
ad’ érépwv. Kal ovOev eumodootatet THY &v Tots 
peTewpois awopevwy, edv tis Tod mAcovaxod 
TpoTov adel uvypnv éxn Kal Tas aKoAovVOous adrtois 
bmobeces dua Kal aitias cvvPewph Kal pa) ava- 
Brérwv eis Ta avaxddAovda tabr’ oyKot paraiws 
Kal Katappémn dAdote dAdws emi rov povaxovr 
TpoTov. 1 Se eudacis Tod mpoowmov ev adrh 
Svvarat pev yiveoOar Kal Kata TapadAayiy pepOv 
Kal Kat émimpoobérnaow, Kal Goou mor dy TpdTTOL 
Gewpotvto Td atpdwvrov tots pawopevois KeKTy- 
[évo.. emt mavTwY yap TOV weTEWpwv THY TOLAUTHY 
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of spiral. For all such explanations and the like 
do not conflict with any clear evidence, if only in 
such details we hold fast to what is possible, and 
can bring each of these explanations into accord with 
the facts, unmoved by the servile artifices of the 
astronomers. 

“The waning of the moon and again her waxing @ 
might be due to the rotation of the moon’s body, 
and equally well to configurations which the air 
assumes ; further, it may be due to the interposition 
of certain bodies. In short, it may happen in any 
of the ways in which the facts within our experience 
suggest such an appearance to be explicable. But 
one must not be so much in love with the explanation 
by a single way as wrongly to reject all the others 
from ignorance of what can, and what cannot, be 
within human knowledge, and consequent longing to 
discover the indiscoverable. Further, the moon may 
possibly shine by her own light, just as possibly she 
may derive her light from the sun ; for in our own ex- 
perience we see many things which shine by their own 
light and many also which shine by borrowed light. 
And none of the celestial phenomena stand in the 
way, if only we always keep in mind the method of 
plural explanation and the several consistent assump- 
tions and causes, instead of dwelling on what is 
inconsistent and giving it a false importance so as 
always to fall back in one way or another upon the 
single explanation. The appearance of the face in 
the moon may equally well arise from interchange 
of parts, or from interposition of something, or in 
any other of the ways which might be seen to accord 
with the facts. For in all the celestial phenomena 


@ Cf. Lucr. v. 705-750. 
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ixvevow" od mpoeréov. iv ydp Tis  pmaxdpevos 
roils évapyipacw, ovdémore Suvijcerar arapagias 
yynoiov petadaPBety. 

ee "ExAeupis nAiov Kal ceArvyns Swvarau be yive- 
ofa Kal Kara oBéow, xabdrrep Kal Tap np TOUTO 
Oewpetrar YuyVOMEVOY « Kal 700 Kal Kat émuTpoo- 
Oernow doy TWOV, n vis 7 _dopdrov" Twos 
ETEpOV TOLOUTOV. Kal Woe Tovs oixelous GAArjAous 
Tpomrous ovvPewpyrteov, Kal Tas apa ovyKupycets 
TWOV OTL OvK advVaTOV yiveoBan. [ev dé 7H uP" 
Ilepi dvcews tabdra Aéyer Kal mpds, HAvov éKAeimew 
cedivyns éemoaKkoTovons, ceAjvnv S€ Tod THs ys 
oKidopatos, dAAd Kal KaT avaxwpynow. TobTo dé 
Kat Avoyévns 6 *Emucovpetos ev TH a’ Tav *Em- 
Aéxroov. | 

“ "Hire Te Tages Tmepwooov, Kabarep eva Kal Tap: 
Hiv Tov TUXOVTOVY yiwerat, AapBavécbw: Kat 
Oeia vous mpos TadTa pndap mpocayeoIu, aAr 
dAcvrovpyyros Siarnpetobw Kal ev Th maon paKa- 
peornre” ws « ToOTo pe) Tpax oer aL, daca. 7 
mept Tov peTewpev aitroroyia pataia eorat, 
Kabdmep tiolv dn eyevero ov duvarod Tpomov 
epaipapevors, els O€ TO pdraLtov exmecodat TO 
Kal” eva Tpomov povov olecBau yiveodar TovS 
5’ dddous dravras Tovs KaTa TO evdexopuevov 
exBaAXew ets TE TO ddvavonrov pepopevous Kal To 
pawvomeva, a Set onpeta dnodexeata, put) Svvapevovs 
ovvOewpetv. 


“Mykn vuxrov k D AAG L 
nkn v al ipepGv mapadAdtrovra Kat 


1 iyvevew codd.: corr. Us. 
2 ovjpavod codd.: corr. Us. 
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such a line of research is not to be abandoned ; for, 
if you fight against clear evidence, you never can 
enjoy genuine peace of mind. 

“ An eclipse of the sun or moon may be due to the 
extinction of their light, just as within our own 
experience this is observed to happen ; and again by 
interposition of something else—whether it be the 
earth or some other invisible body like it. And thus 
we must take in conjunction the explanations which 
agree with one another, and remember that the con- 
currence of more than one at the same time may 
not impossibly happen. [He says the same in Book 
XII. of his “ De Natura,” and further that the sun is 
eclipsed when the moon throws her shadow over him, and 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth ; or 
again, eclipse may be due to the moon’s withdrawal, 
and this is cited by Diogenes the Epicurean in the first 
book of his “‘ Epilecta.”’ | 

“ And further, let the regularity of their orbits be 
explained in the same way as certain ordinary in- 
cidents within our own experience ; the divine nature 
must not on any account be adduced to explain this, 
but must be kept free from the task and in perfect 
bliss. Unless this be done, the whole study of 
celestial phenomena will be in vain, as indeed it has 
proved to be with some who did not lay hold of a 
possible method, but fell into the folly of supposing 
that these events happen in one single way only and 
of rejecting all the others which are possible, suffer- 
ing themselves to be carried into the realm of the 
unintelligible, and being unable to take a compre- 
hensive view of the facts which must be taken as 
clues to the rest. 

‘The variations in the length of nights and days 
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Tapa TO Taxelas 7Atov Kujoets yiveoBau Kal m7aAw 
Bpadeias dreép vis Tapa Ta LHnKn TOTWY mapan- 
Aatrovra Kat TomTous Twas mepatoby TaXLOV 3) 
Bpadv’repov, ws Kal Trop" py TWO Dewpetrat, ols 
ouppavers de? Adyew € emt TOV PETEG pa. ot dé To 
ev Aap Bavovres Tois Te Pawopevois pdxovrat Kal 
Tob # Suvarov avOpirrw Oewpijoat Suave TwsKaoW. 

Bi ‘Emvonpactae dvvavTaL yvecBau Kal KaTa OVy- 
KUpIoELs KalpO@v, kabdrrep ev Tots eupaver 
Tap Hpi Caos, Kal Top” ETEPOLUTELS dépos Kal 
petaBords. duddrepa yap TadrTa od padxer a Tots 

99 pouvop.evors én Sé molows Tapa TobTO 7) ToUTO TO 
aitiov yiverar ovdK €oTt ovvwetv. 

“Nédy Suvarae yiveoBau Kal Lovvicracbat kal Tapa 
muAnoers depos TVEVLAT Ov ouvescer, Kat Tapa 
mepuToKas dAAN Ave” dropeov Kal emer detev 
cis 70 TOOTO ted€oa Kal Kara pevpdrav ovMoynv 
amd Te yns Kal vddtwr: Kal Kat’ dAXous dé TPdTrOUS 
mAelous at TOV ToLoOVTWY GvOTacELs ODK AOUVATODOL 
ovvtercioBar. dn 8 am atrdv F pev OABo- 
pevwv, 7 dé petaBadrAdgvrwy data SdvaTat ovv- 

100 TeActofar, ETL TE pevpatwr' Kat dmodopav aro 
emiTndelwv TOTwV bu’ dépos KWOUBEVEW Buavorépas 
emrapdevoews _ ywoperns amd TWwwv daOpotopaTwv 
emiTnoeiwy eis Tas Tovavras exrrepipets. Bpovras 
evoexeTat yiveDou Kal Kata mvevparos év Tots 
Kowdeiuace Tov vepdv dveihnow, Kabdmep é€v tots 
nMETEpols ayyelous, Kal mapa mupos memvevpa- 

i- 


mvevuara codd.: corr. Meibom. Bignone: mveupdrwv 
katrapopa Us, 


@ Luer, vi. 519. 
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may be due to the swiftness and again to the slowness 
of the sun’s motion in the sky, owing to the varia- 
tions in the length of spaces traversed and to his 
accomplishing some distances more swiftly or more 
slowly, as happens sometimes within our own ex- 
perience; and with these facts our explanation of 
celestial phenomena must agree; whereas those 
who adopt only one explanation are in conflict with 
the facts and are utterly mistaken as to the way in 
which man can attain knowledge. 

“ The signs in the sky which betoken the weather 
may be due to mere coincidence of the seasons, as is 
the case with signs from.animals seen on earth, or they 
may be caused by changes and alterations in the air. 
For neither the one explanation nor the other is in 
conflict with facts, and it is not easy to see in which 
cases the effect is due to one cause or to the other. 

“Clouds may form and gather either because the 
air is condensed under the pressure of winds, or 
because atoms which hold together and are suitable 
to produce this result become mutually entangled, 
or because currents collect from the earth and the 
waters; and there are several other ways in which 
it is not impossible for the aggregations of such 
bodies into clouds to be brought about. And that 
being so, rain may be produced from them sometimes 
by their compression, sometimes by their transforma- 
tion; or again may be caused by exhalations of 
moisture rising* from suitable places through the 
air, while a more violent inundation is due to 
certain accumulations suitable for such discharge. 
Thunder may be due to the rolling of wind in the 
hollow parts of the clouds, as it is sometimes im- 
prisoned in vessels which we use ; or to the roaring of 
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TU[LEVOV BopuBov év adrois, Kal Kard pyéers de 
vepav Kal SiaoTdces, Kal KaTa maparpixbers 
vepOv kal Kardfeus ahigw ethn pore KpvoTaAno- 
«lon. Kal TO GAov Kal TobTO To [4€pos mAcovaxOs 
yiveoBau Aéyew exnadctrar TO Pawopere.. Kab 
dorpamat o aoatrws _yivovrau Kata metous 
Tpotrous: Kal yap Kata Taparpuby Kal ovy- 
Kpovow vepdy 6 ) TUpOS dmoreheoTuKos OXNMATLOpOS 
eSodabatvey Gorpamiy yer Kal Kar €K- 
pumuopov eK TOV vepav 770 TVEUPAT OY TOV TOL- 
ovTwy cwpdray & THY Aapmynddva Tavray Tapa.- 
oxevdler, Kal Kar” EKTILAG[LOV , Oditpews TOV vepdv 
ywopevns, €l0? bm adAjAwv ctf? bro TVEVLET OY” 
Kal Kar’ éeumepiAndw be Tob amo TOV dorpawv 
KareoTrappevov dwrds, <ita ovveAavvojLevov b770 
Ths KWHoews vedOv Te Kal mvevudtwv Kal dvex- 
mimtovtos dia TOV ved@v: 7 Kata SunOyow <dia>* 
tdv ved@v Tod AetTopepeotatrov dwtds, [7 azo 
Tob mupos védn ovvedddxOar Kat tas Bpovras 
amoreAciobar |? Kai tv TovTov Kivnow: Kal Kara. 
THY TOO TVEevwaTos EKTUpwWoW THY ywomwevny dud 
Te ovvtoviay opas Kal dia opodpay KareiAnow: 
kal Kata prygeis 5é veddv td mvevpdatwv €K- 
mTwolv TE TUpds amoTeAcoTLKHY aTOMwY Kal TO 
Ths aoTpamhs pavracua dmoteAovady. Kal Kat 
dAAous dé metous TpOmoUus pedis corae xabopav 
exomevov del TOV hawopevwv Kat TO ToUrous povov 
Surdjtevov ovvOewpeiv. mporepet de dorpar) Bpov- 
TAS ev Tougde TWe meproTdcet vepdv Kat dua TO 
dua TH TO mvebpa epminrew eEwleicOar Tov 
aotpamhs amoreAcoTiuKov oxnuariopov, Uatepov Se 

1 6a suppl. Us. * tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
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fire in them when blown by a wind,’ or to the rending 
and disruption of clouds, or to the friction and splitting 
up of clouds when they have become as firm as ice. 
As in the whole survey, so in this particular point, 
the facts invite us to give a plurality of explanations. 
Lightnings too happen in a variety of ways. For when 
the clouds rub against each other and collide, that 
collocation of atoms which is the cause of fire generates 
lightning ; or it may be due to the flashing forth from 
the clouds, by reason of winds, of particles capable of 
producing this brightness ; or else it is squeezed out 
of the clouds when they have been condensed either 
by their own action er by that of the winds; or 
again, the light diffused from the stars may be en- 
closed in the clouds, then driven about by their motion 
and by that of the winds, and finally make its escape 
from the clouds ; or light of the finest texture may be 
filtered through the clouds (whereby the clouds may 
be set on fire and thunder produced), and the motion 
of this light may make lightning ; or it may arise from 
the combustion of wind brought about by the violence 
of its motion and the intensity of its compression ; 
or, when the clouds are rent asunder by winds, and 
the atoms which generate fire are expelled, these 
likewise cause lightning to appear. And it may 
easily be seen that its occurrence is possible in many 
other ways, so long as we hold fast to facts and 
take a general view of what is analogous to them. 
Lightning precedes thunder, when the clouds are 
constituted as mentioned above and the configura- 
tion which produces lightning is expelled at the 
moment when the wind falls upon the cloud, and 


= Cf. Lucr. vi. 271-284. 
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TO media dvetAovpLevov Tov Bdp.Bov dmoreety 
Toorov* Kal Kar’ eumT Mow d¢€ cyuporepay cect, 
TO TaxXEL ovvroveTepy Kexphobat Tpos 7pas Tay 
dorpamiy, batepelv dé tH Bpovriv, Kala mep ém 
eviwy &€& dmoaTnpaTos Decopovpeveny Kal mAnyds 
Twas TOLOUMEVEWY _Kepavvovs evdexeT at yivecBau 
Kal Kara metovas mevpdroov ovMoyas Kal katetAy- 
ow toxupay TE exrdpwow Kal kardppygw pu€pous 
Kal exmTwaw loxupoTtepay avTod ert Tous KaTw 
Tomous, Ths pygews ywopevyns Sia TO Tods €€fjs 
TomOUs muKVOTEpous civar dia miAnow veddv: Kal 
Kata adriy dé Tiv TOO Updos ExTTwWaWw avetdou- 
pevov, Ka0a Kat Bpovriy evdexerat yiveobar, mAEtovos 
yevopevov Tupds Kal TVEvLaTwHévTos ioyupdTepov 
Kal pygavros TO vépos dua TO put) SUvacOan oro 
xwpetv els 74, e€fis, TO minow yweo8a [To peev 
TmoXD mmpos Opos TU dymdév, ev @ padora Kepavvot 


cy 


104 mrimrrovow],+ del mpdos aAAnAa. Kal Kar’ dddAous 


d€ Tpdmous TAcliovas evddyeTar Kepavvods aro- 
TeAetaba* udovov 6 w000s améotw: améorat dé, éav 
tis KaAds Tots Pawopevors axodovddv epi Trav 
apavay ONMELOrTa. 

‘Ilpnoripas evddyerau yivecOau Kai Kara. Kdbeow 
vépous eis TOUS KAT TOTOUS oruroedas oO mvev- 
patos alpdov @abevros kat dud Tod mVEULaTOS 
Todo" Pepopevor, a apa Kat TO védos els TO mdyrov? 
&Bodvros Too eKTOs TVEYLATOS* Kal Kara mreploracw 
de mvevpatos eis KUKov, adpos Twos emouv 
wOovpevov avwiev: Kal pvcews ToAXAs TVEvUdTwY 


1 tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
2 xikdw Us. 
3 aAnolov codd.: corr. Us. 
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the wind being rolled up afterwards produces the 
roar of thunder; or, if both are simultaneous, the 
lightning moves with a greater velocity towards 
us and the thunder lags behind, exactly as when 
persons who are striking blows are observed from 
a distance. A thunderbolt is caused when winds 
are repeatedly collected, imprisoned, and violently 
ignited ; or when a part is torn asunder and is more 
violently expelled downwards, the rending being due 
to the fact that the compression of the clouds has 
made the neighbouring parts more dense ; or again 
it may be due like thunder merely to the expulsion 
of the imprisoned fire; when this has accumulated 
and been more violently inflated with wind and has 
torn the cloud, being unable to withdraw to the 
adjacent parts because it is continually more and 
more closely compressed—[generally by some high 
mountain where thunderbolts mostly fall]. And there 
are several other ways in which thunderbolts may 
possibly be produced. Exclusion of myth is the sole 
condition necessary ; and it will be excluded, if one 
properly attends to the facts and hence draws in- 
ferences to interpret what is obscure. 

“ Fiery whirlwinds are due to the descent of a cloud 
forced downwards like a pillar by the wind in full 
force and carried by a gale round and round, while 
at the same time the outside wind gives the cloud 
a lateral thrust ; or it may be due to a change of 
the wind which veers to all points of the compass as 
a current of air from above helps to force it to move ; 
or it may be that a strong eddy of winds has been 


@ ¢.g., as Apelt remarks, when the blows struck by a 
great hammer on a block of iron are watched from a distance, 
and it takes some time for the sound to reach one’s ear. 
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, \ 2 v > A Th 
yevonevns Kal od Svvayevyns eis Ta mAdya bi- 
105 appunvar did THY TéptE TOO aépos miAnow. Kat Ews 
pev yis Tob TMPNOTHPOS _ kabepevov orpopiror 
yivovrat, ds dy Kal 1 amoyevnois Kara THY 
KWwnow Tod mvevuaTos yiwyntar: ews Sé€ Fadarrns 
Sivot amoreAobvrat. 

“ Yevapovs evdexerar yivecbar kal KaTa mvevparos 
ev ™H YN arodaby Kal mapa [sucpods oyKcous 
avtis mapalecw Kat ovvexy Kivynow, OTay Kpa- 
Savow TH yh wapacKkevdln. Kal TO mvedp,a TOOTO 
H eEwbev eumeprAapBdaver <> ex Tob mimtew elow 
edad «ls avTpoeidets TOTOUS THS ys éxmvevpa- 
TotvTa eémewAnwevov aépa. <Kal> Kat avrTiny dé 
TH Oiddoow THs KWicews eK TOV TTWCEWV 
edaddv mo\Adv Kat wddw avtamddocw, dérav 
muKvapac. opodpotépois THs ys amavTjon, év- 

106 O€xeTat Gevopovs azroTeActofa. Kal Kat’ aAdAous 
dé mAclous TpdTovs Tas KWcEts TavTas THs yas 
yiveoBat. 

“Ta b€ mvedJpata cup Baiver yiveoBat kara ypdovov 
addopurias Twos del Kal KaTa puKpoV Tape.o- 
dvomevns, Kal Kal’ vdatos adOdvov avdAdoyiy: Td. 
dé Aowra mvevpata yiverar Kal dXlywv mecdvTwv 
eis Ta moAAa Kotdwpata, diaddcews ‘TovTwv 
yuvomevys. 

“ XdAala ovvredctrar kal Kara wiéw icxvpotépar, 
mavrobev S€ zvevpaTwodv Tepiotaciy Twwv Karo 
féptow? Kal <KaTa> miéw pweTpiwrépav bdaToedOv 
TWwwv, <TvevpaTwodv dSé Twwv> dmovpnow dua 
THY Te advwow adTav ToLouvpevny Kal THY Sdidp- 
pygw mpos TO KaTa wépn ovviotacba myyvdpeva 

107 Kat Kar’ aOpodrnTa. 1 Sé mepipepera odK advva- 
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started and is unable to burst through laterally 
because the air around is closely condensed. And 
when they descend upon land, they cause what are 
called tornadoes, in accordance with the various 
ways in which they are produced through the force 
of the wind ; and when let down upon the sea, they 
cause waterspouts. 

“Earthquakes may be due to the imprisonment 

of wind underground, and to its being interspersed 
with small masses of earth and then set in continuous 
motion, thus causing the earth to tremble. And 
the earth either takes in this wind from without or 
from the falling in of foundations, when undermined, 
into subterranean caverns, thus raising a wind in the 
imprisoned air. Or they may be due to the propaga- 
tion of movement arising from the fall of many 
foundations and to its being again checked when it 
encounters the more solid resistance of, earth. And 
there are many other causes to which these oscilla- 
tions of the earth may be due. 
_ “Windsarise from time to time when foreign matter 
continually and gradually finds its way into the air ; 
also through the gathering of great store of water. 
The rest of the winds arise when a few of them fall 
into the many hollows and they are thus divided and 
multiplied. 

“Hail is caused by the firmer congelation and 
complete transformation, and subsequent distribution 
into drops, of certain particles resembling wind : 
also by the slighter congelation of certain particles 
of moisture and the vicinity of certain particles of 
wind which at one and the same time forces them 
together and makes them burst, so that they become 
frozen in parts and in the whole mass. The round 
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TWS pev €XEL yivecbau mdvrobev Tov dkpwy d7ro- 
THKOPLEVeOY Kat ev Th ovoTacet mdvrobev, ws éye- 
TAL, KATA “ep Mads mepuctapevwv eite bdaTo- 
evsav Twwv elre TrvevpaTwoav. 

“ Xuove. > evdexerat ovvteAcioBat Kal U8aros 
Aerrr0b exXEomevov ex T&v veddv dia Tope 
ouppeTpias Kat OAubes emutndeiwv vepav del do 
mvevpatos opodpas, «ira Tovtou mHEw ev TH Popa 
AapBavovros did Twa ioxupav ev Tois KaTwTépw 
TOoTroLs TOV vep@v poxpacias meptoTacw. Kal 
Kara mag 8 ev tois vepeow OMaAH dpavoTnta, 
exovar ToLavTyn mpdcois eK TOV ved@v yivowto dv 
mpos GAAnAa OABoprévwr <Tav > waroedav Kal 

/ “a ¢ 
oupTapaxeevov* & olovel otvwow  Tovovpeva. 
xddatav amoTeAet, 6 uddvota yiverar ev TO eape. 
108 Kal Kara, tpi dé vep@v migw cin $day amro- 
madow a dv Aa Bavou TO THs (Xtovos TobTo dOpovopa. 
Kat Kat’ aAdovs dé rpdmous evddyeTar yuidva 
ovvreneiod au. 

“ Apoaos ovvre)etrau Kal kara ovvodov m™pos 
dAAnAa € €K TOU adépos TOV TowvTwr, a THs Tovavrys 
dypacias dmoteAcorucd yiverau: Kat Kat’ avadopav 
be 7 7 dard votep@v Témwy 7) VdaTa KeKTNMEVWV, eV 
otous TOmous pddvora Spdoos ovvredetra, eira 
avvodov Tov’Twy eis TO atto AaBovTwy Kal azro- 
TéAcow dypacias’ Kal moAw popav emt Tos KaT@ 
TOTOUS, Kald, ep omotws Kal map’ Hutv emt Tevdveov 

109 rovadrd Twa <ovvrehovpeva Dewpetrar. Kal> maxvy 
dé ovvredcirau <od Svadepovrws > Tov Spdowr, 
TowoUTov TWOV magiy twa mow AaBdvTwv dia 
meploraciv Twa aépos yvypod. 


' <raxurépas> vypaclas Bignone. 
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shape of hailstones is not impossibly due to the 
extremities on all sides being melted and to the fact 
that, as explained, particles either of moisture or of 
wind surround them evenly on all sides and in every 
quarter, when they freeze. 

“Snow may be formed when a fine rain issues from 
the clouds because the pores are symmetrical and 
because of the continuous and violent pressure of 
the winds upon clouds which are suitable ; and then 
this rain has been frozen on its way because of some 
violent change to coldness in the regions below the 
clouds. Or again, by~congelation in clouds which 
have uniform density a fall of snow might occur 
through the clouds which contain moisture being 
densely packed in close proximity to each other ; 
and these clouds produce a sort of compression and 
cause hail, and this happens mostly in spring. And 
when frozen clouds rub against each other, this 
accumulation of snow might be thrown off. And 
there are other ways in which snow might be formed. 

** Dew is formed when such particles as are capable 
of producing this sort of moisture meet each other 
from the air: again by their rising from moist and 
damp places, the sort of place where dew is chiefly 
formed, and their subsequent coalescence, so as to 
create moisture and fall downwards, just as in several 
cases something similar is observed to take place 
under our eyes. And the formation of hoar-frost is 
not different from that of dew, certain particles of 
such a nature becoming in some such way congealed 


owing to a certain condition of cold air. 
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“ Kptoraddos ovvredetrat Kai Kar exOupuv pev 
Tob mepupepods  oxnwarvopod €k Too ddaros, 
otvwow dé Tov onahnvarv Kat dEvywviev TOV ev 
TH vVOaTe _ UrrapyovTev- Kal Kata tHv cEwbev Se 
TOV TOLOUTWY TpooKpiow, a ovvehacbevra mhew 
7® voatTt mapeckevace, Toca THY TeEpipepav 
exOipavra.. 

“Tpts ylverou kara, mpochapuw bo Too iAiov 
mpos aépa ddaroedh: 7 Kara, <oup, puow idlav Tod 
Te Pwros Kat TOD dépos, TA TOV xpwudrwv Tov- 
TwY LOLBpLATA TOLnGEL EL TE TAVTA El TE [LOVOELOAS* 
ap’ ob maAw daroAdpmovros TO Spopobvra TOU 
dépos yp@ow tavrnv Aniberat, otav Dewpodper, 


110 KATO Tpoodraysapev m™pos To pEépn. TO O€ Tijs 


111 


mepupepelas TovTO pdvTacpa ywerat Sua TO TO 
dudornwa mavTobev toov bro THs dews Dewpetobar, 
y ovveoow Tovar ay AapBavovody Tav ev TO dep 
aToMav 1 ev Tots végeow amo Too ajdlov a7ro- 
pepopeverv mepipeperav Twa KabiecOar TH avyKpLow 
TAUTHV. 

““AXws epi TH oehnyny yiverau Kal mdvrobev 
dépos mpoopepopevov mpos THY ceAnvnv TA am 
avrijs pedpara dmropepojteva, paras dvacréov-~ 
Tos emt Tocodrov ep doov dicho TEPLOTHGaL TO 
vepoewdes ToT Kal Bi) TO Tapdmav Svaxpivat, 7 
Kat Tov mépué dépo. avris dvacréMovros oup- 
perpws mdvrobev els TO mrepubepes TO mept adray 
Kat maXvpepes TeproThoa. 6 yiverau Kara HEepn 
Twa Hrow e&wbev vacapevov TWOs pevpwaros q 
Tijs Deppacias emurndeiwy mépwv emiAapBavouevns 
els TO TOUTO arepydoacbav. 

“ Kopufra: aorepes yivovras Hrou mupos ev TézroLs 
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“Ice is formed: by the expulsion from the water of 
the circular, and the compression of the scalene and 
acute-angled atoms contained in it; further by the 
accretion of such atoms from without, which being 
driven together cause the water to solidify after the 
expulsion of a certain number of round atoms. 

“The rainbow arises when the sun shines upon 
humid air; or again by a certain peculiar blending 
of light with air, which will cause either all the 
distinctive qualities of these colours or else some of 
them belonging to a single kind, and from the 
reflection of this light the air all around will be 
coloured as we see it to be, as the sun shines upon 
its parts. The circular shape which it assumes is 
due to the fact that the distance of every point is 
perceived by our sight to be equal; or it may be 
because, the atoms in the air or in the clouds and 
deriving from the sun having been thus united, the 
aggregate of them presents a sort of roundness. 

“A halo round the moon arises because the air on 
all sides extends to the moon ; or because it equably 
raises upwards the currents from the moon so high 
as to impress a circle upon the cloudy mass and not 
to separate it altogether; or because it raises the 
air which immediately surrounds the moon sym- 
metrically from all sides up to a circumference 
round her and there forms a thick ring. And this 
happens at certain parts either because a current 
has forced its way in from without or because the 
heat has gained possession of certain passages in 
order to effect this. 

“Comets arise either because fire is nourished in 
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tiot dud Xpoveav TWa@V ev Tots peTecspos ovoTpepo- 
peévov TepioTdcews ywopevns, H idiay Twa. Kunow 
Sud Xpovev Tod ovpavod loxovros Orrep. pas, aare 
TO tovabra dor pa dvapavivat,  adra ev xpovors 
TLowW SppAjoar dud Twa mepioTraow Kal €is TOUS 
al? npas tomovs eAbely Kat expavh yeveobar. 
THY TE daddvicw TOUTE yiveBau mapa Tas aVvTt- 
112 Kewevas TAvTaLs airias. TW dopa orpépecbar 
adrod ovpBatver od povov T® TO pe€pos ToUTO TO 
KOGMOU cordvat, mept 6 TO Aourdv otpéperar, Kaba. 
mEp Tweés daow, adda Kal TO Siny a aépos eyxvicov 
avTa mepieoTdvar, Kw vruct) yiverat Too ‘rept- 
moneiv, ws Kal Ta aAAa: a) al Sua TO éfijs pev 
avrots BAqv emurn delay pty) etvar, ev Se Toure) TO 
romm ev @ Kelweva Oewpetrar. Kal Kat d\ous 
dé mAclovas tpdmous Tobto Suvardv ovvredciabar, 
edy tis SvvnTar TO ovpdwvov Tots dPaivopevots 
ovdMoyilecbar. Twa THY dotpwr mAavaoOa, <i 
otTw Tals Kwioeot ypmpeva ovpBaiver, Twa dé 
113 OWAaADS KuwetoOar, evdexerar pev Kal Tapa TO KUKA® 
Kwovpeva ef dpxijs ovtTw KaTnvayKacba, wore 
To. peev Kara THY otray divnv dépecBar spadh 
odoay, Ta S€ KaTtd Tw’ ddAnv TioW dvenpradars 
Xpopevny. evdexerau dé Kat Kal os ~Té7roUs 
péperau od pev TapeKrdoers dépos eivar opaddas 
emt TO adTo ovvfovoas KaTQ TO ees Opadds Te 
exkaovoas, od 8€ dvwuadeis otTws wore Tas 
Dewpovupevas mapadAayas ovvtedcicbat. TO dé play 
airtay TOUTWY aTrodLoovat, meovax ds" Tay pawo- 
peeve jexccahovpevoy, peavurov Kat od KabynKdvtTws 
TpaTTopevoy bTo THY THv paralay aoTpodroytay 
1 reovaxas coni. Byw. 
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certain places at certain intervals in the heavens, if 
circumstances are favourable ; or because at times 
the heaven has a particular motion above us so that 
such stars appear; or because the stars themselves 
are set in motion under certain conditions and come. 
to our neighbourhood and show themselves. And 
their disappearance is due to the causes which are the 
opposite of these. Certain stars may revolve without 
setting not only for the reason alleged by some, 
because this is the part of the world round which, 
itself unmoved, the rest revolves, but it may also be 
because a circular eddy of air surrounds this part, 
which prevents them from travelling out of sight like 
other stars ; or because there is a dearth of necessary 
fuel farther on, while there is abundance in that part 
where they are seen to be. Moreover there are 
several other ways in which this might be brought 
about, as may be seen by anyone capable of reason- 
ing in accordance with the facts. The wanderings 
of certain stars, if such wandering is their actual 
motion, and the regular movement of certain other 
stars, may be accounted for by saying that they 
originally moved in a circle and were constrained, 
some of them to be whirled round with the same 
uniform rotation and others with a whirling motion 
which varied; but it may also be that according to 
the diversity of the regions traversed in some places 
there are uniform tracts of air, forcing them forward 
in one direction and burning uniformly, in others 
these tracts present such irregularities as cause the 
motions observed. To assign a single cause for these 
effects when the facts suggest several causes is 
madness and a strange inconsistency ; yet it is done 
by adherents of rash astronomy, who assign meaning- 
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b) / \ ? \ A ah ~ > 
eCnAwkoTwv Kal eis TO KEVOV aiTlas TWaV arTro- 
"4 a a 
SddvTwv, drav THY Delay ddow pyndaph Aevroupy.av 
/ 


if 
114 drrohUwot. Twa dotpa bToAciToOpera TWav Dew- 


115 


tal , \ \ x 4 
petobar ovpPBaiver Kal mapa to Bpadvrepov ovp- 
rrepipepec0an Tov adbrov KUKAOV TepudvTa Kal Tapa 
TO Thy evavtiay Kwetoat dvTioTupeva dO TiS 
atris Sivns: Kal mapa TO mepipépecOar Ta pev 
Sud, aAclovos témov, Ta dé du eAdTTOVos, THY 
adriy Sivnv mepixvKAotyra. 7d Sé€ amADs aro- 
daivecOar rept rovTwy KabAKov ott Tois Tepateve- 
ofai tt mpos Tovs troAAods BovAopévois. 

“ Ot Aeyopevor dorépes exmimrew Kal Tapa jwépos 
kara taparpupw éavtdv Svvarar ovyteAcioBar Kat 
Tap €xmTwow od dv 1 exmvevpdaTwo.s yevnrat, 
Kaa qwep Kal emt Tav aoTpama@v éAéyomev> Kat 
Kata ovvodov S¢ aropwy mupdos azroteAcoTiK@v, 
ovpdvAlas yevouevns eis TO Tobro red€oa, Kal 
Kiynow od av 7 opun e€ apyfs Kata TV ovvodov 
yérnrars Kat Kata mvevpatos Sé ovddoyny & 
TUKVwpaot Tow optyAocetdéor, Kal exmUpwow 
tovTou Sua THY KateiAnow, «ir éeméxpnéw Tov ~ 
mepiexdvTwr, Kal ef” dv av Tdomov 1 Opn) yevnTat 
Ths popas, «is todrov depopevov. Kai dddAou Se 
TpoTou eis TO TOTO TEA€oaL auvOnTOL iow. 

“Ai & eémonuacia ai ywopevor emt trot Caous 
Kata ovyKipnua yivovta. Tod Kaipod: ob} yap Ta 

ba avaykny Twa mpoohepetar Tod amoreAcoOnvat 
Xewdva, odd KaPnrai Tis Geta Pvors tapatynpotoa 
tas Tv Cowv TodTwr e€ddous KaTELTA TAS ETLONLA- 

2 Cf.§98, The same topic is now treated again. Usener, 


who attributed this whole epistle to a compiler, believed that 


both passages were taken from the same part of Epicurus’s 
On Nature. 
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less causes for the stars whenever they persist 
in saddling the divinity with burdensome tasks. 
That certain stars are seen to be left behind by others 
may be because they travel more slowly, though they 
go the same round as the others; or it may be 
that they are drawn back by the same whirling 
motion and move in the opposite direction ; or again 
it may be that some travel over a larger and others 
over a smaller space in making the same revolution. 
But to lay down as assured a single explanation of 
these phenomena is worthy of those who seek to 
dazzle the multitude with marvels. 

“ Falling stars, as they are called, may in some cases 
be due to the mutual friction of the stars themselves, 
in other cases to the expulsion of certain parts when 
that mixture of fire and air takes place which was 
mentioned when we were discussing lightning ; or it 
may be due to the meeting of atoms capable of 
generating fire, which accord so well as to produce 
this result, and their subsequent motion wherever the 
impulse which brought them together at first leads 
them; or it may be that wind collects in certain 
dense mist-like masses and, since it is imprisoned, 
ignites and then bursts forth upon whatever is round 
about it, and is carried to that place to which its 
motion impels it. And there are other ways in 
which this can be brought about without recourse to 
myths. 

«‘ The fact that the weather is sometimes foretold 
from the behaviour of certain animals is a mere 
coincidence in time.* For the animals offer no 
necessary reason why a storm should be produced ; 
and no divine being sits observing when these animals 
go out and afterwards fulfilling the signs which they 
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116 clas ravras emuredet. oddé yap eis TO TvxOv CGov, 
Kav <Ei> puiKpov XapteoTepov «Ein, 7) ToLadTy pwpia 
€umésor, pi) Ort eis mavTeAh eddamoviay KEKTN- 
peévov. 

‘ Tadra 51 ravra, Hv0dkdres, pvnudvevoov’ Kara, 
mov Te yap Tod pv0ov exByon Kal Ta Opmoyerh 
rovUTots oauvopdv Suvyon: pdAiota Se ceavTov 
amddos els THY TOV apy@v Kal arreipias Kal TOV 
ovyyev@v TovTos Yewpiay, ete Te KpiTNpiwy Kal 
madav, Kat ov evexev tatta exdAoyilopcba: Tatra 
yap padvoTa ovvPewpovpmeva padiws Tas Tepl TOV 
KaTa pepos aitias ovvopay moujoer. ot S€ tadra 
Bt) KaTayanyioavtes 4 pdAvoTta ov7T <dv> adra 
ravTa KaAds ovvOewpyioaev ovrTe od evexey Set 

117 Dewpetvy Tatra TmepieToujoavto. Ttadta avT® Kat 
mept TOV pweTewpav Sokel. 

Ilept dé trav Buawrucdiy Kal omws xP7 To [Lev 
meas aipetoOm, ta 8 expedyew, odrwat paper. 
mportepov Se dteADwoper a Te at@ Sokel wept Tod 
codod Kal rots am’ adrod. 

BAdBas € avOpamrav 7 Sid picos 7) dia dOdvov } 
dud Karappovyow yiveoba, dv Tov coddv Aoyrou@ 
mepuyivesOar. dAAa Kat Tov dma€ yevdouevov aoddy 
pnkere TH evavtiav AapBavew SidDeow pydé mAdT- 
Tew exdvTa* maVeor wadAov ovoyeOjcecBau: odk dy 
€umrodicas mpos TIV copiav. obde pny ex maons ad- 
patos e€ews copov yevécbar av odd ev mati Over. 


« Between the letter to Pythocles and that to Menoeceus 
come excerpts (§§ 117-120) dealing with the wise man as 
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have given. For such folly as this would not possess 
the most ordinary being if ever so little enlightened, 
much less one who enjoys perfect felicity. 

‘«‘ All this, Pythocles, you should keep in mind; for 
then you will escape a long way from myth, and you 
will be able to view in their connexion the instances 
which are similar to these. But above all give your- 
self up to the study of first principles and of infinity 
and of kindred subjects, and further of the standards 
and of the feelings and of the end for which we 
choose between them. For to study these subjects 
together will easily enable you to understand the 
causes of the particular phenomena. And those 
who have not fully accepted this, in proportion as 
they have not done so, will be ill acquainted with 
these very subjects, nor have they secured the end 
for which they ought to be studied.” Such are his 
views on celestial phenomena. 

But as to the conduct of life, what we ought to 
avoid and what to choose, he writes as follows.¢ 
Before quoting his words, however, let me go into 
the views of Epicurus himself and his school con- 
cerning the wise man. 

There are three motives to injurious acts among 
men—hatred, envy, and contempt; and these the 
wise man overcomes by reason. Moreover, he who 
has once become wise never more assumes the 
opposite habit, not even in semblance, if he can help 
it. He will be more susceptible of emotion than 
other men : that will be no hindrance to his wisdom. 
However, not every bodily constitution nor every 
nationality would permit a man to become wise. 


conceived by Epicurus, to which are added (§§ 120, 121) some 
ethical tenets. 
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118 Kav oTpeBAwOA 8° 6 aodds, etvar adrov eddaipova. 
povov Te xapw eEew Tov cody, Kat emt pidows Kai 
mapova. Kal amotow opoiws dua Te Adyou' <Kat 
Sia mpdgews>. 6re pwevtor oTpeBAodrar, &vOa Kal 
pvler Kal olpdle. yvvatki 7 od pryjoecbar Tov 
copov 7 of voor atrayopevovow, ws pyar Avoyevns 
év TH emitouy TOv "Emuxovpov 7OiKav Soypatwv. 
ovde KoAdoew oikéras, eAcHoew pevToL Kal ovy- 
yeeopny Tw ekew Tov omrovdatey — epacOjoecbar 
Tov copov od Soxet avtois: obdé Taps Ppovtteiv: 
ovde Oedmeumrov elvar Tov épwra, ws Aroyevns 
ev TO Swdexdtw dyoiv. ovde pnTopevoew Kadds. 
ovvovotay 5€ dacw ovfoar ev oddémoTE, ayamnTOV 
dé ef pr) Kal eBrarbe. 

\ \ \ / \ rg \ 

119 Kat pndé Kal yaujoew Kal texvomoujcew Tov 
coddv, ws *Emixoupos év rats Avamopias Kat év 
tots Iepi ddcews. Kata mepioracw dé mote Biov 

apnoew. Kat Siatpamjoecbai Twas. odde pur 
npjoew ev we0n dyolv 6 *Ezixoupos ev TO Dup- 
mociw. ovdd€ moduredccoOat, ws ev TH. mpwTn Tept 
Biwv: obd€ rupavvedcew~ obS€ Kuriciv, ds ev TH 
Sevtépa Ilept Biwv: odd€ mrwyevdoew. adda Kal 
mnpwlevta® Tas ders pr) eEd€ew® adrov Tod Biov 

120 -¢ 2 a > A \ , ; 
ws ev TH abtH dyno. Kal AvmynOycecbar. dé Tov 
copdr, ws 6 Avoyerns ev Th méumTn Tov EmaAéerwv- 
kat dixdcecbar: Kai ovyypdpupara Karadetibew> 
od mavnyupiety S€* Kal KTjoews mpovorjoecban 

} 6508 codd.: corr. et suppl. Us. 


2 anpwOels Vulg.: corr. Bywater. 
8 perééer vel werdter codd.: corr. Bywater. 


eee 
_° te. by suicide, as recommended by the Stoics (supra, 
vii. 130). 
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Even on the rack the wise man is happy. He alone 
will feel gratitude towards friends, present and absent 
alike, and show it by word and deed. When on the 
rack, however, he will give vent to cries and groans. 
As regards women he will submit to the restrictions 
imposed by the law, as Diogenes says in his 
epitome of Epicurus’ ethical doctrines. Nor will he 
punish his servants ; rather he will pity them and 
make allowance on occasion for those who are of 
good character. The Epicureans do not suffer the 
wise man to fall in love; nor will he trouble him- 
self about funeral rites; according to them love 
does not come by divine inspiration : so Diogenes 
in his twelfth book. The wise man will not make 
fine speeches. No one was ever the better for 
sexual indulgence, and it is well if he be not the 
worse. 

Nor, again, will the wise man marry and rear a 
family: so Epicurus says in the Problems and in 
the De Natura. Occasionally he may marry owing 
to special circumstances in his life. Some too will 
turn aside from their purpose. Nor will he drivel, 
when drunken: so Epicurus says in the Symposium. 
Nor will he take part in politics, as is stated in the 
first book On Life ; nor will he make himself a tyrant 5 
nor will he turn Cynic (so the second book On Life 
tells us); nor will he be a mendicant. But even 
when he has lost his sight, he will not withdraw 
himself from life: this is stated in the same book. 
The wise man will also feel grief, according to 
Diogenes in the fifth book of his Epilecta. And he 
will take a suit into court. He will leave written 
words behind him, but will not compose panegyric. 
He will have regard to his property and to the future. 
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Kat To8 péAdovros. diraypyoew. TUyn T avTL- 
trageobat, dirov te odd€va mponcectar.” <vdotias 
emt tocotrov mpovojcecba, eb dcov py KaTa- 
ppovncecbau pGdAov te evdhpavOrjccclar taV 
dAAwv év tats Oewpiats. 

Eixdvas Te dvabnoew. <ed> ei Exo, ddiadopws & av 
oxoly. jovov Te Tov aodov op0ds av mepl TE 
povoucis Kal Trontus dvareSecIau ToLnLard, TE 
evepyela ovK av mowpoat. ov Kwetobat TE Erepov 
éTépou copwrepov. xXpnwarreiobat TE, aA amo 
povns codias, dmopnoavra. Kal pLovapxov év 
Kaup@ feparevoew. Kal émxapycecbat TWwe emt 
T@ SwopOdpare: Kat oyodiv Karackevdcew, ad’ 
ovxy wor dyxAaywyhoa: Kal davayvidcco0ar ev 
mAnVea, GAN ody ExovTas Soypariciv Te Kal ovK 
dmopncew Kal Kal Umvovs dé dpovov eceobar, 
Kal dep pidov OTE reOvngeoBar. 

Aoe? 8 advrois dauapriuwara dvica elvar. Kal 
aig bylevay Tiol pev dyabov, tial 8 advadopor. 
Thy dé dvdpelay dvcet pr) yiveoBat, Aoyrop@ Se 
To0 ouudepovros: Kal tiv diAiav did Tas xpelas- 
deliv pevror mpokardpxeobat (kab yap THY vay 
o7retpojiev) , ovvioracbar 5é adtiy Kata Kowwviay 
Tois Tals WOovais exmemAnpwps<€vots >. 

Triv eddayroviay dxf vociobar, thy Te AkpoTarny, 
ola, €oTl mept Tov Oedv, éemitacow ovK exovoav: Kal 
THY <KaTa THY> mpooOnKny Kat adaipecw 7dovav. 

Meturéov 8 emt tay emvotoAny. 


1 krycecOa codd.: corr. Bignone. 


2 Cf. Philodemus, Ilepl edceBelas (Us. p. 258). 


> The transposition of this Teroeee. is due to Bignone 
(p. 214, notes 2, 4). 
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He will be fond of the country. He will be armed 
against fortune and will never give up a friend. He 
will pay just so much regard to his reputation as not 
to be looked down upon. He will take more delight 
than other men in state festivals.2 

> The wise man will set up votiveimages. Whether 
he is well off or not will be matter of indifference to 
him. Only the wise man will be able to converse 
correctly about music and poetry, without however 
actually writing poems himself. One wise man does 
not move more wisely than another. And he will 
make money, but only by his wisdom, if he should 
be in poverty, and he will pay court to a king, if 
need be. He will be grateful to anyone when he is 
corrected. He will found a school, but not in such 
a manner as to draw the crowd after him; and will 
give readings in public, but only by request. He 
will be a dogmatist but not a mere sceptic ; and he 
will be like himself even when asleep. And he will 
on occasion die for a friend. 

The school holds that sins are not all equal ; that 
health is in some cases a good, in others a thing 
indifferent ; that courage is not a natural gift but 
comes from calculation of expediency ; and that 
friendship is prompted by our needs. One of the 
friends, however, must make the first advances (just 
as we have to cast seed into the earth), but it is 
maintained by a partnership in the enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures. 

Two sorts of happiness can be conceived, the one 
the highest possible, such as the gods enjoy, which 
cannot be augmented, the other admitting addition 
and subtraction of pleasures. 

We must now proceed to his letter. 
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tal tf 
“°Eaixovpos Mevouxet xatpew. 
A /, 
122 “Mire véos tis dv peAdéerw giroccodetv, pyre 
/ ~ v ‘\ 
yépwv tmdpywv Komidtw giAocopGv: ovte yap 
» A ‘ 
dwpos ovdeis eoTw ovTE mapwpos mpos TO KaTa 
\ ¢ aA ie: be XE a” /, a mr 
puynvy vyvaivev. 6 Sé r€ywr 7) pAjtw Tod didro- 
tal ¢€ / aD / \ 4 4 / 
codely trdpyew 7 TapeAnAvbevar THY Wpav OpmoLos 
€oTe TH A€yovte mpos evdayoviay 7H wHiTwW Trapeivar 
S: oe BY / 2) ® 4 ov ny, 
THY Hpav 7 pnkere eivar THY @pav. wate dilocody- 
an , 
Téov Kal vew@ Kal yépovTl, TO pev OTwWS yypaoKwy 
vealyn tots ayalots dua tiv ydpw Ta&y yeyovotav, 
~ Dow / oe \ \ SS \ \ > / 
T@ 8 Orrws véos dua Kal madavos 7 dia THY apoPiav 
Tv pedAdvrwyv. pedeTav odv xpi) Ta TrovodyTa 
THv evdayoviay, el mep mapovons pev avTihs, 
mavTa €xowev, amovons dé, mavTa mpaTTomev eis 
TO TavTHY EXEL. 
ce AN PS) / ~ /, AA A \ 
123 € oot ovvexOs tapryyeAAov, Tatra Kal 
mparre Kat peA€éra, oTowyeta TOO Kars Cv tadr 
Ss / ~ \ A \ ~ 
clvat dtaAauPdvev. mpatov pev tov Oedv CHov 
ad0aptov Kat wakdpiov vouilav, ws 7 Kow? Tod 
~ / , load 
Geod vonots dreypddy, pnbev pyre tis abOapatas 
> / 7 lal / > /, > ~ 
aAAGT prov MATE THs PaxapioTnTos avoiKxetow abrG 
~ > A 
mpooanmte’ mav dé TO huddrrew adtod Suvapevov 
\ > 3 / a 
Thy pet adlapoias paKkapiornta mept adrod 
Yes 0 \ \ / > > ~~ / > 
d€ale. Oeot wev yap ciow. evapyjs S€é eorw 
> ~ ¢ ~ ¢ > > \ ¢€ \ 
atrav 4 yvadots* olovs 8 adrtods <oi> zodAol 
/ cee 2 
vouilovow, odk «lot: od yap dvddrrovew adrods 
olovs voodow. aceBys dé ody 6 Tovs THY TOAAGY 
‘ > oes >))\>2 ¢ \ a a = 
Jeodvs avaipdv, adn’ 6 Tas THY ToAAGY SdEas Deots 
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*« Kpicurus to Menoeceus, greeting. 

** Let no one be slow to seek wisdom when he is 
young nor weary in the search thereof when he is 
grown old. For no age is too early or too late for 
the health of the soul. And to say that the season 
for studying philosophy has not yet come, or that it 
is past and gone, is like saying that the season for 
happiness is not yet or that it is now no more. 
Therefore, both old and young ought to seek wisdom, 
the former in order that, as age comes over him, he 
may be young in good things because of the grace 
of what has been, and the latter in order that, while 
he is young, he may at the same time be old, because 
he has no fear of the things which are to come. So 
we must exercise ourselves in the things which bring 
happiness, since, if that be present, we have every- 
thing, and, if that be absent, all our actions are 
directed toward attaining it. 

«Those things which without ceasing I have de- 
clared unto thee, those do, and exercise thyself 
therein, holding them to be the elements of right 
life. First believe that God is a living being im- 
mortal and blessed, according to the notion of a god 
indicated by the common sense of mankind ; and so 
believing, thou shalt not affirm of him aught that is 
foreign to his immortality or that agrees not with 
blessedness, but shalt believe about him whatever 
may uphold both his blessedness and his immortality. 
For verily there are gods, and the knowledge of them 
is manifest ; but they are not such as the multitude 
believe, seeing that men do not steadfastly maintain 
the notions they form respecting them. Not the 
man who denies the gods worshipped by the multi- 
tude, but he who affirms of the gods what the multi- 
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124 TpooamTwv. ov yap mpodnipers: elo, avn broly - 


125 


126 


pets pevdeis at TOv today breép beadv damopdcers* 
evOev at péyvorau BAd&Bar te Tots KaKots eK Beav 
emdyovrat Kal wpéAcrar Tots ayabois. tats yap 
idtaus olKerovpevor Sud mavTos dperats tous Opoious 
amodéyovral, mv TO p47) ToLlodTov ws aAXdTpLOV 
vopiCovres. 

“ Luvebie dé e€v TO voile pon dev mpos pas 
elvar TOV Odvarov * émel av ayabov Kab Kakov é&V 
aicbycer: oTépnais S€ eoTw aicijoews 6 Odvaros. 
bev yrdats 6p07 Tob pn Bev elvat mpos %4as TOV 
Odvarov darohavarov mot TO THS CwHs Ovyrov, 
ovK dzreipov’ mpooTieioa xpdvov ard Tov Tis 
abavactas dbeAropevn moQov. ovBev yap éorw ev 
TO Oty Sewov TO Karen pore yenotws To pn Bev 
tmdpyew ev TH He) Cav dewov. WOTE pedrawos 6 
Aéyoor dedvevae TOV Odvarov ody 6 Ort Avmicer TApwv, 
GAN’ ore Ave? pedo. 6 yap ip ee odK evoxXe, 
TMpoadoKdLevov xevOs dure? pucwdéorarov 
ovv TOV Kakdv 6 Odvaros obbev Hote Has, eerd7 
TmEp oTav psy jects apev, 6 Odvaros ov mdpeorw: 
oray 8 6 Odvaros TAph oP Huets ovK cope. 
oUtTe odv mpos Tos Cavrds €orw ovre Tpos TovS 
TeTENCUTHKOTAS, ETTELONTEP TEpl OVS ev OUK ETL, 
of 3 ovKeéte eiciv. add’ of modAol Tov Odvarov dé 
bev Ws peyrotov TOV Kak@v devyovow, dTé Oe 
ws avaravow Tov ev TO Civ <KaK@® atpotvra. 6 
dé aopos ovre Tapauretras TO Ciy> ovre hoBetrat 

1 ov« dmopov codd.: corr. Menag.+ sed post dda ror inf. 
(14) <dmopor> excidisse putat Bignone. 


« The striking resemblance to this passage of ps.-Plat. 
Axiochus, 369 B, has often been pointed out, most recently by 
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tude believes about them is truly impious. For the 
utterances of the multitude about the gods are not 
true preconceptions but false assumptions; hence 
it is that the -greatest evils happen to the wicked 
and the greatest blessings happen to the good from 
the hand of the gods, seeing that they are always 
favourable to their own good qualities and take 
pleasure in men like unto themselves, but reject as 
alien whatever is not of their kind. 

** Accustom thyself to believe that death is nothing 
to us, for good and evil imply sentience, and death 
is the privation of all sentience ; therefore a right 
understanding that death is nothing to us makes the 
mortality of life enjoyable, not by adding to life an 
illimitable time, but by taking away the yearning 
after immortality. For life has no terrors for him 
who has thoroughly apprehended that there are no 
terrors for him in ceasing to live. Foolish, therefore, 
is the man who says that he fears death, not because 
it will pain when it comes, but because it pains in the 
prospect. Whatsoever causes no annoyance whenitis 
present, causes only a groundless pain in the expecta- 
tion. Death, therefore, the most awful of evils, is 
nothing to us, seeing that, when we are, death is not 
come, and, when death is come, we are not. It is 
nothing, then, either to the living or to the dead, for 
with the living it is not and the dead exist no longer.* 
But in the world, at one time men shun death as 
the greatest of all evils, and at another time choose 
it as a respite from the evils in life. The wise man 
does not deprecate life nor does he fear the cessation 


E. Chevallier, Htude crit. du dialogue ps.-plat. lV’ Axiochos 
(Lyon, 1914, pp. 74 sq.); he rightly maintains the priority of 
the letter to Menoeceus (id. p. 76). 
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TO pn Chv- ovre yap avrTa mpootorarat to Ch 
ovre dogalera KaKov elvan TO poy) Chv. aomep dé 
To ourlov ov TO metov mdvTws adda. TO 70voTov 
atpetran, OUTW Kal Xpovor | od TOY jenKLOTOV add, 
Tov mOuarov Kkapmilerau. o be mapayyeAAwy Tov 
peev véov Kadds oHy, Tov dé yepovra Kahds KaTa- 
orpepew evnOns5 eorly ov povov dua TO THs Cas 
aomacTov, aAAa Kal dua TO THY adr elvar weAeTHV 
Too Kaas Cav al Tob KaAds dmobvijcKew. atToAv 
dé yetpov Kal 6 A€ywv, Kadov pev pH Pdvat, 


divta 8 Saws wKiota mUAas *Aidao mepjoa. 


127 et prev yap memoubers Tobrd ono, TOS ouK amr- 
épxeTau Tob Civ; ev éroiwa@ yap avT@ TobT cor, 
elrep jv BeBovAevpévoy adr@ BeBaiws: el de 
HwKwpLEvos, PaTaLos ev Tois ovK é€mdexoLevoLs. 

Myypovevréov dé ws Td péAAov ovTE UEeTEpoV 
ovre mavTws ovx ueTepov, Wa pyTEe mdvTwWs 
Tpoopevenuev Ws €oduwevov pyte ameATilwpev ws 

? > / 
mavTws ovK eodpevov. 

“?Avadoyioréov b€ ws THv emiOvpudv at pev €or 
guoikai, at dé Keval. Kal Tov dvoidv ‘at pev 
dvaykatar, at Se dvovkal pdvov: Tav 8 avayKalwy 
at pev mpos evdaysoviay eiotv avayKatar, at de 
T™pos THY TOO GWpaTos doyAnoiav, at Sé mpos adTo 

128 TO Liv. TOUTE yap dahavijs: Bewpia macav aipeow 
at poyny | emravdyew oldev emt TH Tob owparos 
vytevay Kab THY TiS, poy iis drapagiay, eel Tobro 
Tod pakapiws Ch ort Tédos. TOUTOU yap xd pw 
TaVTO. mpdrromer, 6 oTws pare dy Oper _pajre Tap- 
Bdpev: 6tav & dma€ tobtro mept Huds yévynrat, 
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of life. The thought of life is no offence to him, nor 
is the cessation of life regarded as an evil. And 
even as men choose of food not merely and simply 
the larger portion, but the more pleasant, so the 
wise seek to enjoy the time which is most pleasant 
and not merely that which is longest. And he who 
admonishes the young to live well and the old to 
make a good end speaks foolishly, not merely because 
of the desirableness of life, but because the same 
exercise at once teaches to live well and to die well. 
Much worse is he who says that it were good not to 
be born, but when once one is born to pass with all 
speed through the gates of Hades.* For if he truly 
believes this, why does he not depart from life? It 
were easy for him to do so, if once he were firmly 
convinced. If he speaks only in mockery, his words 
are foolishness, for those who hear believe him not. 

«‘We must remember that the future is neither 
wholly ours nor wholly not ours, so that neither must 
we count upon it as quite certain to come nor despair 
of it as quite certain not to come. 

“We must also reflect that of desires some are 
natural, others are groundless; and that of the 
natural some are necessary as well as natural, and 
some natural only. And of the necessary desires 
some are necessary if we are to be happy, some if 
the body is to be rid of uneasiness, some if we are 
even to live. He who has a clear and certain under- 
standing of these things will direct every preference 
and aversion toward securing health of body and 
tranquillity of mind, seeing that this is the sum and 
end of a blessed life. For the end of all our actions 
is to be free from pain and fear, and, when once we 


® Theognis 425, 427. 
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Avera Tas 6 Tijs pox iis XE, ovK EXOVTOS Too 
Cqou Badilew Ws mpos evddov Tu Kal Cnrety Erepov 
o TO THS poxAs cal Tob OW{LATOS dyabov oupL- 
manpwbyceran. Tore yap Hdoviis xpelay EXOMED, 
éray €K T08 py) mapeivar THY Hdoviv dAyaev- 
éray dé pan dAy@pev, ovKert Tis ovis dedpucOa. 
Ka dua TOTO 71 ndovny a apxnv a Téhos A€yomev 
elvan Too : paKaplos chy: TAUTHV yap. dyabov 
Tp@Tov Kal ovyyeviKov eyvMpev, Kal a7ro Tavrns 
Karapxopea, mons olpécews Kal poy iis Kal émt 
Tavrqy KaTovT@ Lev as kavov. T@ TraGer wav dyabov 
KpwovTes. Kal eel mp@rov dyabsv Todt Kal 
ovppuror, Sud TobTO Kal od macav 7Sov7v atpovucba, 
aan’ eorw ore moAAas 7pdovas dmepBatvouey, orav 
mdciov yyutv To Svoyepes eK Toure emntat* Kal 
moras adAynddvas ydovav Kpeitrovs vopilomev, 
emevdav preilwv tuiv Adovl) mapakoAov0A oAdv 
xXpovov Urropetvace tas dyn dovas. méoa obv 
7ov7) dud TO pow € éxew oikelav ayabor, ov maca 
peevTou <n > ape * Kab mep Kal aAyndwv aca 
KaKov, o0 maca Se Gael evKT? mepuKvic.. Th 
pevrou OUpLLETPI|GEL Kal ovupdepovTwy Kal coupe 
popwv Breer Taira TAVTO Kpivew KabjKee* Xpa- 
peda yap TH pe dyabe KaTa TWas xpdvous ws 
KaK@, TO Se KaK@ TayurraAwy ws ayala. wal 
TH adrdprevay dé ayalov péeya vouiloper, ovx 
iva mdvTws Tots oAiyous xpwpcba, GAN’ Gmws ea 
pa) EXILEV TO moa, Tois oAtyous dprapwcba, 
TETELOLEVOL yunoiws ore HovoTa Todutehetas dro 
Aavovow of yKiora TavTns Sedpevor, Kal Ste TO 
pev dvoixov wav edmdpiorov €ott, TO Sé Kevov 
Sverdpiorov. ot yap Aitol xvAot tony aodvTEAct 
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have attained all this, the tempest of the soul is 
laid ; seeing that the living creature has no need to 
go in search of something that is lacking, nor to look 
for anything else by which the good of the soul and 
of the body will be fulfilled. When we are pained 
because of the absence of pleasure, then, and then 
only, do we feel the need of pleasure. Wherefore 
we call pleasure the alpha and omega of a blessed 
life. Pleasure is our first and kindred good. It is 
the starting-point of every choice and of every 
aversion, and to it we come back, inasmuch as we 
make feeling the rule by which to judge of every 
good thing. And since pleasure és our first and 
native good, for that reason we do not choose every 
pleasure whatsoever, but ofttimes pass over many 
pleasures when aegreater annoyance ensues from 
them. And ofttimes we consider pains superior to 
pleasures when submission to the pains for a long 
time brings us as a consequence a greater pleasure. 
While therefore all pleasure because it is naturally 
akin to us is good, not all pleasure is choiceworthy, 
just as all pain is an evil and yet not all pain is 
to be shunned. It is, however, by measuring one 
against another, and by looking at the conveniences 
and inconveniences, that all these matters must be 
judged. Sometimes we treat the good as an evil, 
and the evil, on the contrary, as a good. Again, we 
regard independence of outward things as a great 
good, not so as in all cases to use little, but so as to 
‘be contented with little if we have not much, being 
honestly persuaded that they have the sweetest 
enjoyment of luxury who stand least in need of it, 
and that whatever is natural is easily procured and 
only the vain and worthless hard to win. Plain fare 
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Siairy tiv HdSoviv emipépovow, dtav dmaé TO 

131 dAyobv Kar’ evderav e€aipebq: Kal pala Kal bdwp 
TI akpoTaTyy arrodiswow ndovry, emeddv evdewv 
Tis adTa mpoocevéyKntar. TO ovvebilew odv ev Tats 
dmAais Kat o¥ moduTed€ot Siaitais Kal vyveias 
€or ovpmAnpwtikov Kal mpos Tas avayKaias TOO 
Biov xpjoews doKvov moet Tov avOpwrov Kat Tots 
moAvuteAcow ek dare pudTwv mpocepyYoevous KpEtT- 
Tov nas SiariOno. Kal mpos tiv TUxnv addBous 
mapackeudale.. 

“"Orav obv Aéywpev jdoviv TéAos Brdpxew, od TAS 
TOV GoWTwWY HOovas Kal Tas ev arroAavoEL KeyLevas 
Aéyopev, ws TWes ayvoodyTes Kal odx dpuodoyobvTes 
H KaK@s ekdexdpevor vouilovow, adda TO pyre 
aAyeitv KaTa oOpa pnte Tapattecbar Kata puy7jy. 

13200 yap moToL Kal K@mor ovveipovtes ovd azro- 
Aavoes matdwy Kal yuvatkdv otd° ivOvwv Kal Tov 
dAkwv, doa déper modvteAjs tpamela, Tov Hdvv 
yerva. Biov, adda vidwv Aoyiopos Kal Tas alTias 
e€epevvdv maons aipécews Kal duyfs Kal Tas 
ddéas e€cAatvwv €€ dv mAciotos Tas puydas KaTa- 
AapBdver OdpvBos. Tovrwv dé mdvrav apyy Kat 
TO peytotov ayabov dpdvynots: 810 Kat diAocodias 
TYLLWTEpoV UTapxe Ppdovrats, e€ Hs at Aoural wacat 
mepvkacw apeTal, diddoKovoa ws ovK €oTW 
noews Chv avev tod dpoviuws Kat Kadds Kab 
duxaiws, odde dpoviws Kal Kad@s Kat SiKaiws 
dvev Tod 7déws: ovptediKace yap at dpeTat TH 
Chip ndews, Kal TO Civ déws TovTwY éoriv d= 
Xwplorov. 

133“ ’Ezret tiva vouilers elvan Kpeirrova Tob Kal epi 
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gives as much pleasure as a costly diet, when once 
the pain of want has been removed, while bread and 
water confer the highest possible pleasure when they 
are brought to hungry lips. To habituate one’s self, 
therefore, to simple and inexpensive diet supplies all 
that is needful for health, and enables a man to meet 
the necessary requirements of life without shrinking, 
and it places us in a better condition when we 
approach at intervals a costly fare and renders us 
fearless of fortune. 

** When we say, then, that pleasure is the end and 
aim, we do not mean the pleasures of the prodigal 
or the pleasures of sensuality, as we are understood 
to do by some through ignorance, prejudice, or wilful 
misrepresentation. By pleasure we mean the absence 
of pain in the body and of trouble in the soul. It is 
not an unbroken succession of drinking-bouts and of 
revelry, not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the fish 
and other delicacies of a luxurious table, which pro- 
duce a pleasant life; it is sober reasoning, searching 
out the grounds of every choice and avoidance, and 
banishing those beliefs through which the greatest 
tumults take possession of the soul. Of all this the 
beginning and the greatest good is prudence. Where- 
fore prudence is a more precious thing even than 
philosophy ; from it spring all the other virtues, for 
it teaches that we cannot lead a life of pleasure 
which is not also a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice; nor lead «a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the 
virtues have grown into one with a pleasant life, and 
a pleasant life is inseparable from them. 

‘«‘ Who, then, is superior in thy judgement to such a 
man? He holds a holy belief concerning the gods, 
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bedv dova, Sofdlovros Kal mept Gavarov Sia mavTos 
apoBeos éxovTos Kat TO Tis pvcews emirchoye- 
opLevov réhos, Kal TO pev TOV ayal@v tépas ws 
€or edoupTAnpurov Te Kal eUmrdpLoTov Sua 
AapBavovros, TO O€ Trav KaK@v Os 7 xpdvous 7 
movous éxer Bpayeis, thy S€ tard Twov Scomorw 
cioayopwerny TAVTWV tayeA@vros" <etpappevny Kat 
paMov a pev Kar’ dvdyieny yiyvecbae A€yovTos >, 
a be amo TUXNS, a O€é Trap pas Sua. TO THY peev 
dvdiyeeny dvumevbuvov elvar, THY Se TUX dorarov 


* 


opav, TO be Top” Has ad€oTroTov, @ Kal TO pcpTrTOV 
Kal TO évavtiov mapaKkodovbety mépuKev (érret 
Kpeirrov Hv TO mepl Bed pvbw kararodovbeiy e 
TH Trav dvoiKev etuappern dovAcvewv* 6 pev yap 
eArrida mapartioews dmoypa et Oedv dua TULA, 7 
5€ amapaityntov exer THY avayKny), Thv dé TUYNV 
ovre Bedv, ws ot modAoi vopilovow, troAapBdavovros 
(odbev yap atdkrws be mpdrrerat) ore aBeBarov 
airtay ( <ovK > oleTat peev yap ayabov 7) Kakov eK 
Tavrns mpos TO pakaplws Civ dvOpcbrrous didocbaz, 
apxas pevTou peyddav ayabey 7 } KakOv bo TavTns 
xopnyetobax), KpetrTov elvaw vopilovtos evioylorws 
aruyety 7) droyiorws edruxely * BéArvov yap ev rots 
mpage TO KaAds, Kpubev ity dpharbjvar dua Taurny. 

. Tatra oby Kal Ta ToUTOLS ovyyeri} pehéra, pos 
oeauTov mepas Kal vuKTOS mpos Te Tov OfL0LOV 
ceavT®, Kal ovdémoTe ov6? trap ovr dvap dia- 
rapaxOrjon, foes dé Ws Beds ev dvOparrous. odbev 


yap couKe OnT@ Coiw Cadv dvOpwmos ev abavaro.s 
ayabots.” 


1 dyyédovTos (-Awyros PQ) codd.: diayedSvros corr, Us. 
addito <eluapuévnv . . . déyovTos>. 
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and is altogether free from the fear of death. He 
has diligently considered the end fixed by nature, 
and understands how easily the limit of good things ~ 
can be reached and attained, and how either the dura- 
tion or the intensity of evils is but slight. Destiny, 
which some introduce as sovereign over all things, 
he laughs to scorn, affirming rather that some things 
happen of necessity, others by chance, others through 
our own agency. For he sees that necessity destroys 
responsibility and that chance or fortune is incon- 
stant ; whereas our own actions are free, and it is 
to them that praise and blame naturally attach. It 
were better, indeed, to accept the legends of the 
gods than to bow beneath that yoke of destiny 
which the natural philosophers have imposed. The 
one holds out some faint hope that we may escape 
if we honour the gods, while the necessity of the 
naturalists is deaf to all entreaties. Nor does he 
hold chance to be a god, as the world in general 
does, for in the acts of a god there is no disorder ; 
nor to be a cause, though an uncertain one, for he 
believes that no good or evil is dispensed by chance 
to men so as to make life blessed, though it supplies 
the starting-point of great good and great evil. He 
believes that the misfortune of the wise is better 
than the prosperity of the fool. It is better, in short, 
that what is well judged in action should not owe its 
successful issue to the aid of chance. 

“« Exercise thyself in these and kindred precepts day 
and night, both by thyself and with him who is like 
unto thee ; then never, either in waking or in dream, 
wilt thou be disturbed, but wilt live as a god among 
men. For man loses all semblance of mortality by 
living in the midst of immortal blessings.” 
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Mavruciy 8 dmacav év GAdous dvaupet, as Kal 
ev 7H pupa emuTopf. Kai pyoe * ‘ pavtuKn) ovca 
dvdmapKros, a de Kat drapKTy, ovdey mpos nas 
HynTéa yuropeva.”” 

Tocatra kat wept trav Buwrikdv: Kai émt mAretw 
duetAexra adAAaxdie. 

136 Avaddperar 5€ mpdos tods Kupyvaixods mept THs 
Hoovas* of pev yap THY KaTaoTHMaTLKIVY OK ey- 
Kpivovat, ovny dé TI ev KIWHoEL* O OE GppoTepay * * 
puxfs Kal odparos, Ws dnow ev TH Ilepi aipécews 
kal dvyhs Kat ev TO Tlepi Tédous Kal vy TO TPWTW 
Tlepi Biwv Kat év TH mpos TOUS ev Moridivy puro- 
addovs émoroAy. opotws dé Kal Avoyevns ev TH 
emtaxadeKaTn Tov “EmAdkrwv kat Mntpddwpos 
ev TO Tipoxpares A€youow obra: voouperns dé 
‘Bovis Tis TE KaTa Know Kal Tiis_KaraoTnpa- 
TuKhs. 68 "Enrixoupos € ev TO Ilepi aipecewy ovTw 
Aéyes: “a wev yap drapagia Kal amovia KaTaoTn- 
paricai elow Hdovat: 7 dé yapa Kal 7 edppoartyy 
Karo Know evepyela Brerovrat.”” 

137 "Ere mpd Tovs Kupnvaious: of ev yap xelpous 
TOS owparucds ddyndovas TOV poyucav, kohdle- 
aba yodv rods duwapravovtas awmpati: 6 Se Tas 
puxikds. THY yobv odpka TO Tapdov povoy xeyLd- 
lew, tHv O€ puynv Kal TO mapeABov Kal TO Tmapov 
kal TO péAdov. ovtws obv Kal peilovas dovas 


@ This short note on divination is clumsily inserted between 
the last words of the epistle and the expositor’s natural 
reference to other works of Epicurus treating of ethics; 
Usener conjectures that it may have come from a Scholium 
attached to the epistle. 
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Elsewhere he rejects the whole of divination,* as 
in the short epitome, and says, “‘ No means of pre- 
dicting the future really exists, and if it did, we 
must regard what happens according to it as nothing 
to us.” 

Such are his views on life and conduct ; and he has 
discoursed upon them at greater length elsewhere. 

He differs from the Cyrenaics® with regard to 
pleasure. They do not include under the term the 
pleasure which is a state of rest, but only that which 
consists in motion. Epicurus admits both; also 
pleasure of mind as well as of body, as he states in 
his work On Choice and Avoidance and in that On 
the Ethical End, and in the first book of his work 
On Human Life and in the epistle to his philo- 
sopher friends in Mytilene. So also Diogenes in the 
seventeenth book of his Epilecta, and Metrodorus 
in his Timocrates, whose actual words are: “‘ Thus 
pleasure being conceived both as that species which 
consists in motion and that which is a state of rest.” 
The words of Epicurus in his work On Choice are: 
“ Peace of mind and freedom from pain are pleasures 
which imply a state of rest ; joy and delight are seen 
to consist in motion and activity.” 

He further disagrees with the Cyrenaics in that 
they hold that pains of body are worse than mental 
pains; at all events evil-doers are made to suffer 
bodily punishment ; whereas Epicurus holds the pains 
of the mind to be the worse ; at any rate the flesh 
endures the storms of the present alone, the mind 
those of the past and future as well as the present. 
In this way also he holds mental pleasures to be 


> Next come excerpts dealing with the difference between 
Epicurean and Cyrenaic ethics. 
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S A ~ a > 1A A ~ ~ 
elvar tas Ths wuyns. amodeiEer Sé xpfhrac Too 
~ \ ~ a ~ a 
tédos elvan THY HSovyY TH TA CHa dpa TO yevvydy- 
vat TH pev edapeotetobar, TH 5é dvw mpooKpovew 
dvoikds Kat xwpis Adyou. adbromabds obv pevyopnev 
\ > te 7 Sh ENE: a va 
TH aXyndova* tva Kat 6 ‘HpaxdAijs KaraBiBpwoko- 
eevos v0 TOO xiT@vos Bod 


Sdkvev Wlwv: audi 8 eorevoy mérpat 
Aoxpav 7° dpevor mpdves EvBoias 7’ axpae. 


~ A \ e X ‘ A > \ e a >. 
138 Aca S€ rHv Hdoviv Kal Tas apeTas aipetaBar, od 
8v airds, woTep THY latpiKny dia THY bylecay, Kab, 
dynot kal Avoyevns ev TH eikoorh THv ’EmAéKrav, os 
Kat Svaywyny A€yer THY aywynv. o 8° *Enixoupos 
Kal aywpioTov dyot THS ASovis THv apeTHY wovynv- 
7a 8 adda xwpilecbat, ofov Bpwrd. 
Kat dépe otv 51) viv tov KoAopGva, ws av €tzrot 
Tis, emI@pev Too TavTos ovyypdmatos Kal TOD 
/ A / \ / > ~ / 
Blov rob diAooddov, tas Kupias adro6 d6€as 
mapabénevor kal ravrais TO Tay ovyypaypa KaTa- 
KAeioavtes, TéeAcL xpnodmevoe TH THs eVdapovias 
> ~ 
oPX2- A 4 Ny + > \ , 
139 [I.] To waxdpiov Kat adbaprov ove atTo mpay- 
para €xer ote dAAw mapéexet, WoTe ovTE dpyats 
oUTe xapiot ovvexerar> ev aobevel yap may To 
wn > »” / x \ Lg 
towotrov. [ev addou dé dyor tods Beods Adyw 
Jewpntovs, ovs ev Kat’ apiuov theotatas, ovs 
2 Soph. Trach. 787 f. ; but our mss. read Body for ddxvwr. 
> This collection of forty of the most important articles of 
faith in the Epicurean creed was famous in antiquity. It 
consists of extracts from the voluminous writings of Epicurus, 
and may have been put together by a faithful disciple. On 


the other hand, Epicurus laid great stress (§§ 35, 36) on 
epitomes of his doctrine being committed to memory; so 
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greater than those of the body. And as proof that 
pleasure is the end he adduces the fact that living 
things, so soon as they are born, are well content 
with pleasure and are at enmity with pain, by the 
prompting of nature and apart from reason. Left 
to our own feelings, then, we shun pain; as when 
even Heracles, devoured by the poisoned robe, cries 
aloud, 


And bites and yells, and rock to rock resounds, 
Headlands of Locris and Euboean cliffs.* 


And we choose the virtues too on account of 
pleasure and not for -their own sake, as we take 
medicine for the sake of health. So too in the 
twentieth book of his Epilecta says Diogenes, who 
also calls education (dywyj) recreation (dvaywy7). 
Epicurus describes virtue as the sime qua non of 
pleasure, z.e. the one thing without which pleasure 
cannot be, everything else, food, for instance, being 
separable, z.e. not indispensable to pleasure. 

Come, then, let me set the seal, so to say, on my 
entire work as well as on this-philosopher’s life by 
citing his Sovran Maxims,® therewith bringing the 
whole work to a close and making the end of it to 
coincide with the beginning of happiness. 

1. A blessed and eternal being has no trouble 
himself and brings no trouble upon any other being ; 
hence he is exempt from movements of anger and 
partiality, for every such movement implies weakness 
[Elsewhere he says that the gods are discernible by 
reason alone, some being numerically distinct, while others 


that his passion for personal direction and supervision of the 
studies of his pupils may have induced him to furnish them 
with such an indispensable catechism, 
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/ an “A > v4 Foal 
d¢ Kal? Gpoeidctay EK THs Cuvexods emipptcews THV 


Opotwy elidwAwy emi TO adTo arroTeTeAcopEvmY 
avOpwrroedas. | 

[II.] ‘O @dvaros oddév mpos 7pas- TO yap dia- 
AvOev dvaicOnrei: To 8 avaicOnroby ovdév pos 
peas « 

[III.] “Opos tod peyePous r&v 7dSovav 7 mavros 
Tob adAyobytos breEaipecis. dzrov 8° av TO Hddpevov 
evn, Kal” dy av xpdvov 7, odK EoTt TO GAyodv 7} TO 
AvTovpevov 7) TO GvvapPorepov. 

[IV.] Od xpoviler ro adyoty ovvexOs ev TH 
capki, GAAd TO fev aKpov Tov éAdxyLoTOY ypdvov 
mdpeott, TO Se pdvoy dsrepreivov TO 7ddpevov 
Kata odpka od moAAds Hu<pas cvppever.? at Se 
moAvypoviot THY appwoTiav mXeovdlov éyovar 
TO HOOMEVOY EV TH GapKl 7 TEP TO GAyodv. 

[V.] Ovn éorw 75€ws Civ dvev tod dpovitws Kal 
KaAds Kal dikaiws, <odde Ppovitiws Kat Kadr@s 
Kat ducaiws> dvev Tod yd€ws. drm dé TodTO un) 
bape. €€ od Civ dpovipws, kat Kad@s Kal Sixaiws 
dmdpxet, ovK EoTL TOOTOV Hdéws Cv. 

[VI.] “Evexa rod Oappetv && avopdéirwv, Fv Kara 


_ pvow [apyfs Kat Baoreias] ayabdv, e€ dv dy 
> 


mote TOON’ olds 7 } mapackevdlecbau. 

[VII.]“Evdogor kat repiBrerroi twes éBovdiOnoay 
yevésbar, tHv €€ avOpamwv doddrcrayv odtw vopt- 
Covres aepurrounoecbar. wor et peev aopadns 
6 T&v TowrTwy Bios, améAaBov ré THs dvoews 
dyabdv: ef d€ yun aodadrs, obk Exyovow od vera 
ef dpyijs Kara 70 Tis dvcews oiketov dpexOnoar. 
* gupBalve. codd. : corr. Bywater, 
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result uniformly from the continuous influx of similar 
images directed to the same spot and in human form.] 

2. Death is nothing to us; for the body, when it 
has been resolved into its elements, has no feeling, 
and that which has no feeling is nothing to us. 

3. The magnitude of pleasure reaches its limit in 
the removal of all pain. When pleasure is present, 
so long as it is uninterrupted, there is no pain either 
of body or of mind or of both together. 

4, Continuous pain does not last long in the flesh ; 
on the contrary, pain, if extreme, is present a very 
short time, and even that degree of pain which 
barely outweighs pleasure in the flesh does not last for 
many days together. Illnesses of long duration even 
permit of an excess of pleasure over pain in the flesh. 

5. It is impossible to live a pleasant life without 
living wisely and well and justly, and it is impossible 
to live wisely and well and justly without living 
pleasantly. Whenever any one of these is lacking, 
when, for instance, the man is not able to live wisely, 
though he lives well and justly, it is impossible for 
him to live a pleasant life. 

6. In order to obtain security from other men any 
means whatsoever of procuring this was a natural 
good.* 

7. Some men: have sought to become famous and 
renowned, thinking that thus they would make 
themselves secure against their fellow-men. If, then, 
the life of such persons really was secure, they 
attained natural good ; if, however, it was insecure, 
they have not attained the end which by nature’s 
own prompting they originally sought. 
 @ Usener, followed by Bignone, regards dpxjjs cal Bacrelas 
of the vulgate text as a marginal gloss on ¢{ dv. ea 
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‘ \ 

[VIII.] Oddepia Adov7 Kal? éavtd Kaxdv: adda, 

A ~ ¢ a A , > % 
TA TWOeV HOovOY ToNTiKA ToAAaTAactous Eemipépet 
Tas oxAncers TOV HOovav. 
> A ~ € la \ 4 
142 [IX.] Et xatervxvotro maéca ydov7, Kal xpovm 
Kal rept Aov 76 dOpotopa brApxYev 7 TA KUpLTaTa 

/ a 7 > EA / > 7 
Lepn THs dvoews, ovK dv mote Suehepov aAArjAwv 
at Hdoval. 

[X.] Ei ra mowtixna tev epi Ttods dowTous 
¢€ ~ ” \ / lon , v4 A 
ydovav eAve rods ddBous THs Siavoias Tovs TE trepi 
petewpwv Kat Oavarov Kal adynddvwy, Ett TE TO 
mépas Tov emiOuuidv edidacKker, odK ay ToTE 
elyowev 6 TL euepipdpeDa adtois, mavtayd0er <io- 
mAnpovpevors TOV HOovav Kat ovdapd0ev ovre TO 
aAyotv ovte TO Avrrovpevov Exovaww, 6 wep eoTi TO 
KaKov. 

[XI.] Ei pnbev tds at rOv petedipwv strorsias 
HvaoxAovv Kat at wept Gavadrov, uy} ToTE mpos HUGS 
} Tl, ETL TE TO [7 KaTavoely Tods Gpous TAY adyn- 
Sdvev Kal Tdv emifvwdv, odk av mpocededpcba, 
duatoroyias. 

a \ a 

143 [XII.] Ov« Fv ro doBovpevov Wew tbrép trav 
KupiwTatwv pn KaTeiddTa Tis 1% TOO ovpTavTos 
vos, GAN vromrevdomevdy TL TOV KaTa TOds 

7 4 > at eos / > / 
pvOovs: wWoTe odK Tv avev Pvaodroyias akepatous 
Tas Hdovas amroAauBavew. 

” > 
[XIII.] Oddev opedos Hv tiv Kar’ avOpamovs 
/ a 
aopdrcvav katacKkevaleobar Tv dvwhev dadmtwv 
\ nn \ ~ ~ a“ 
Kabeotmtwv Kat TOV btTO yhs Kal amA@s Tov 
a U 
ev TH amreipw. 
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8. No pleasure is in itself evil, but the things 
which produce certain pleasures entail annoyances 
many times greater than the pleasures themselves. 

9. If all pleasure had been capable of accumula- 
tion,—if this had gone on not only by recurrence in 
time, but all over the frame or, at any rate, over 
the principal parts of man’s nature, there would never 
have been any difference between one pleasure and 
another, as in fact there is. 

10. If the objects which are productive of pleasures 
to profligate persons really freed them from fears of 
the mind,—the fears, I mean, inspired by celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, the fear of death, the 
fear of pain; if, further, they taught them to limit 
their desires, we should never have any fault to find 
with such persons, for they would then be filled with 
pleasures to overflowing on all sides and would be 
exempt from all pain, whether of body or mind, that 
is, from all evil. 

11. If we had never been molested by alarms at 
celestial and atmospheric phenomena, nor by the 
misgiving that death somehow affects us, nor by 
neglect of the proper limits of pains and desires, we 
should have had no need to study natural science. 

12. It would be impossible to banish fear on matters 
of the highest importance, if a man did not know the 
nature of the whole universe, but lived in dread of 
what the legends tell us. Hence without the study of 
nature there was no enjoyment of unmixed pleasures. 

13. There would be no advantage in providing 
security against our fellow-men, so long as we were 
alarmed by occurrences over our heads or beneath 
the earth or in general by whatever happens in the 
boundless universe. 
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[Xxtv.] Tis aodarelas ths e€ avOpamuwv yevo~ 
pevns: péxpt Tivos Suvdpier TE eCeperoreni)” Kat 
edrropig cihucpweorarn yiverar 4) €k THS Hovxlas 
Kal exywpjoews TOV ToAAaY acddAcLa. 

144 [XV.] ‘O cis dvcews mAotTos Kal wpioTas 
Kal edmdpiotés eoTw: 6 b¢ tav Kevav do€dv ets 
Gmetpov éxmimrer. 

[XVI ] Bpaxea o0$e TUXN mapeminrer, Td. be 
peyvora. Kal Kupudrara 6 Aoyuopios SumbKnKe Kat 
Kata TOV ovvex xpdvov tod Blov SioiKet Kal 
dtorkyjoes. 

[XVII.] ‘O Sixatos arapaxroraros, 6 8 aducos 
mA€eloTns Tapayys yéuov. 

[XVIII.] Ovn emavéerar ev TH capki 4 Hdov7, 
erevoav dma€ TO Kat €évderay dAyoby eLaipeDFf, 
aAXAd povov toukidAerat. THs dé Siavoias TO mépas 
TO KaTa THY HOoviy ameyevvnoey Y TE TOUTwWY 
attav exdAdynots Kal TOV dpoyev@v Tovrois, doa 
TOUS jeyiorous doBous mapeokevale Th Stavoia. 

145 [XIX. f. Ona: daretpos Xpovos tony exet Ty ASoviy 
Kal o TIETEPAOLEVOS, Edy Tis aVTHS TA Mépara KaTa- 
petpyjon TO Aoyrope. 

[XX.] ‘H pev odp& amwédaBe ra mépatra tis 
Hoovfs ameipa, Kat dmeipos adriv ypovos map- 
eoxevacev. 1 d€ Sidvowa TOO THs GapKos TéAoUs Kal 
mépatos AaBotca Tov émroyiopov Kal tods vb7rép 
Tod aidvos pdPous exdVoaca Tov mavTeAH Blov 
mapeokevacev, Kal odfev ett TOO ametpov ypdvou 
mpooedenOn* <od> pny adr odre eduye THY HOSovHV, 


1 éfaup[eorenh Bz eEarpeorixh Pt: ekepiorix® (-xy F)FP3;: 
éfopicrixy Meib, 
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14. When tolerable security against our fellow-men 
is attained, then on a basis of power sufficient to 
afford support * and of material prosperity arises in 
most genuine form the security of a quiet private 
life withdrawn from the multitude. 

15. Nature’s wealth at once has its bounds and is 
easy to procure; but the wealth of vain fancies 
recedes to an infinite distance. 

16. Fortune but seldom interferes with the wise 
man; his greatest and highest interests have. been, 
are, and will be, directed by reason throughout the 
course of his life. 

17. The just man enjoys the greatest peace of 
mind, while the unjust is full of the utmost dis- 
quietude. 

18. Pleasure in the flesh admits no increase when 
once the pain of want has been removed ; after that 
it only admits of variation. The limit of pleasure in 
the mind, however, is reached when we reflect on 
the things themselves and their congeners which 
sause the mind the greatest alarms. 

19. Unlimited time and limited time afford an 
equal amount of pleasure, if we measure the limits 
of that pleasure by reason. 

20. The flesh receives as unlimited the limits of 
yleasure ; and to provide it requires unlimited time. 
3ut the mind, grasping in thought what the end and 
imit of the flesh is, and banishing the terrors of 
uturity, procures a complete and perfect life, and 
1as no longer any need of unlimited time. Never- 
heless it does not shun pleasure, and even in the 


@ Or, if éfopiorix# be read (with Meib., Kochalsky, and 
pelt, cf. § 154), ‘ power to expel.” 
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ob? avika tiv eEaywynv ex Tod Civ Ta mpdyyara 
tapeckevalev, Ws éeAXelnoved Tt Tod apiorov Biov 
KaTéoTpepev. 

1446 [XXI.] ‘O 7a mépara tod Biov Kateidws older, 
ws edadpiorov eott TO <TO> GAyotv Kar’ évdevav 
eEaupodv Kat Td Tov dAov Biov mavreA Kabtoray: 
@or odvdey mpoodetrar mpayudrwv dyavas KEeKTN- 
pevav. 

[XXII.] To dpeotynKos Set tédos emiAdoyilecbat 
kal mécav tiv evdpyeav, ef mv ra So€alopeva 
avdyouev: «i S€ un, mdvTa axpicias Kal Tapaxyfs 
€oTa Leora. 

[XXIII.] EH? pdyn mdcas rats aicbijceow, ody 
éfers 008’ ds av dis abr&v SreeOoOar mpds ti 
TOLOVLEVOS THY dvaywyhv Kpivys. 

1447, [XXIV.] Et tw’ exBadrcis amrAds aicOnow Kat 
bn Svoaupnces Td Sogalduevov Kara Td mpoopevor 
Kal TO mapov 76n KaTa THY alcbnow Kal Ta 7dOn 
Kat macav fpavractiKny émeBodnv THs Siavoias, 
ovvrapdges Kal tas Aowtas alcOyjces TH paraty 
ddgy, wore TO Kpurripiov dav exBadreis. ef Sé 
BeBaudoers Kat 76 mpoopévov dav ev tats Soéa- 
oTiKals evvoiais Kat TO 7) THv emysaprdpnow, od«K 
exreiipers Td Stepevopevovs os TETNPNKWS EON 
macav audioByrnow Kata macav Kpiow Tod opbds 

7 pr OpOds. 

148 [XXV.] Et pu) mapa mdvta Koupdv emavoices 
ExaoTov TOV mparropevev emi rd Tédos THs ptccws, 
adda mpoxaractpepers i re doy et re Siwk 
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hour of death, when ushered out of existence by 
circumstances, the mind does not lack enjoyment of 
the best life. 

21. He who understands the limits of life knows 
how easy it is to procure enough to remove the pain 
of want and make the whole of life complete and 
perfect. Hence he has no longer any need of 
things which are not to be won save by labour and 
conflict. 

22. We must take into account as the end all that 
really exists and all clear evidence of sense to which 
we refer our opinions; for otherwise everything will 
be full of uncertainty and confusion. 

23. If you fight against all your sensations, you 
will have no standard to which to refer, and thus no 
means of judging even those judgements which you 
pronounce false. 

24. If you reject absolutely any single sensation 
without stopping to discriminate with respect to that 
which awaits confirmation between matter of opinion 
and that which is already present, whether in sensa- 
tion or in feelings or in any presentative perception 
of the mind, you will throw into confusion even the 
rest of your sensations by your groundless belief and 
so you will be rejecting the standard of truth al- 
together. If in your ideas based upon opinion you 
hastily affirm as true all that awaits confirmation as 
well as that which does not, you will not escape error, 
as you will be maintaining complete ambiguity when- 
ever it is a case of judging between right and wrong 
opinion. 

25. If you do not on every separate occasion refer 
each of your actions to the end prescribed by nature, 
but instead of this in the act of choice or avoidance 
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TOLOULLEVOS eis GAA Tt, odK EaovTat cou Tots Adyous 
at mages aKoAovbou. 

[XXVI.] Tév emBupiav doar pon em ddyobv 
emavdyovow eav pr) ovptAnpwldow, ovK elolv 
dvayratar adn’ <ddudyuTov Thy opeswv | €Xovow, 
drav Svomdptotot 7) BAaByns arepyaotiKat do€wow 
civat. 

[XXVIT. ] *Qv 4 codia mapacKevdterat els THY 
Tob dAov Biov paKapiornra, ToAd peytoTov €oTuW 
9 THS piAtas KTHots. 

[XXVHI. ivaeks avr yan Oappetvy Te émoinoev 
bmép Tod pnbev aiesveov eivau Seuvov pnde moAv-~ 
Xpoviov, Kal TV ev. adTois Tots Wpiopevolts aoda- 
Accav dirlats* pddAvora Kareide ovvTeAovupevnv. 

[XXIX.] Tév enibupidy at pe eicr duvortxat 
<kal dvayKatat at dé duoikal> Kat odK avayKatat: 
ai dé ore duotkal ovr’ avayKatar GAAG Tapa Kev 
dd€av ywowevar. [dvorxds Kal dvayKaias myetrar 
6 *Enixoupos Tas adynddvos Grodvovaas, ws moTov 
emt Sixbous « pvoucds | d€ ovK dvayKatas d€ Tas 
TroutMovaas povov THY 7Sovny, p47) drreEarpouprevas 
d€ TO GAynua, ws TohureAH ouria: ovre de dvaikas 
our dvaykalas, Ws otepdvovs Kal davdpiavTwy 
avabécers.| 

[XXX. ] "Ev ais tay peoudy emrOupuav, 42) 
em ddyoby dé é emravayouo@y eay p21) ovvrehecb daw, 
dmdpxer 7 o77ovdr) odvrovos, mapa KevayV ddfay 
atta. yivovra Kal ov mapa THV ecavT@v pvow ov 
diaxéovtat aGAAd Tapa TV Tob avOpdmov KeEvo- 
do€lav. 

[XXXI.] To ris dvcews Sixaudv or. ovp- 

1 gidlas codd.: corr. Usener. 
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swerve aside to some other end, your acts will not 
be consistent with your theories. 

26. All such desires as lead to no pain when they 
remain ungratified are unnecessary, and the longing 
is easily got rid of, when the thing desired is difficult 
to procure or when the desires seem likely to produce 
harm. 

27. Of all the means which are procured by wisdom 
to ensure happiness throughout the whole of life, 
by far the most important is the acquisition of 
friends. 

28. The same conviction which inspires confidence 
that nothing we have to fear is eternal or even of 
long duration, also enables us to see that even in 
our limited conditions of life nothing enhances our 
security. so much. as friendship. 

29. Of our desires some are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; others, again, 
are neither natural nor necessary, but are due to 
illusory opinion. [Epicurus regards as natural and 
necessary desires which bring relief from pain, as e.g. 
drink when we are thirsty ; while by natural and not 
necessary he means those which merely diversify the 
pleasure without removing the pain, as e.g. costly 
viands; by the neither natural nor necessary he 
means desires for crowns and the erection of statues 
in one’s honour.—Scuot.] 

30. Those natural desires which entail no pain 
when not gratified, though their objects are vehe- 
mently pursued, are also due to illusory opinion ; and 
when they are not got: rid of, it is not because of 
their own nature, but because of the man’s illusory 
opinion. ; 

31. Natural justice is a symbol or expression of 
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Bodov Tob cuphépovros eis TO ur) BAdrrew adAjAovs 
pndé BAamrecbas. 

[XXXII.] “Oca t&v Cdhwv py HSvvaro ovvbr- 
kas trovetcbar Tas Urep TOU pun BAdmrew GAXa ponde 
BAdrrecba, mpos tadra otfev Fv Sixarov ovdée 
dduKov. woattws dé Kal TOV eOvdv doa pi) HOdv- 
vato 7) pu eBovrero Tas ovvOyKas moveiofaL Tas 
dmép Tob pr BAdmrew pnde BAdmrecbar. 

[XXXIIT.] Ovn fv te Kal? éavto Sdixasoovvy, 
GAN’ ev rais per? adAjAwv ovotpodats Kal” om7- 
Aixous 8% mote del Térovs avvOnKn Tis brép TOO 
pn BAdmrew pndé BAdmrecba. 

[XXXIV.] ‘H adccia od Kal? éavriy Kakor, 
GAV ev tO Kara tiv tropiav PoBw, ei ph Anca 
Tovs bmép TOV ToLovTwy edeaTnKdTas KoAaoTas. 

[XXXV.] Od« €ore tov AdOpa te KwobvTa dv 
ovvebevto mpos aAXjAovs eis TO pt) BAdrrew pd€e 
BrdrrecBar, morevew tt Ajoer, Kav pupiaKes 
émi Tod mapdvtos AavOdvn. péxpt yap Kara- 
otpopys adnAov «i Kat Ajoer. 

[XXXVI.] Kara pév <td> Kowdv maor TO 
Sixavov TO av7d, ovppepov yap Te hv ev TH mpods 
aAAjAovs Kowwvia: Kata 8é 7d iSiov yadpas Kal 
Gow 5% mote aitia@v o¥ maou ouvémetar TO adTo 
dikavoy elvar. 


152. [XXXVII.] To pév emyaptupovpevov dru ovp- 


peper ev Tais xpeltaus THS mpos aAAjAovs Kowvwvias 
TOV vouobevrwy elvar Sixaiwy, ever tov Tod 
Oucaiov xapaxrijpa, édv te Td adro TAou yévyras 
édv re pw Td adrd. édv 8é vduov OAral Tis, pn) 
anoBaivy S€ Kata 76 cupdépoy Tis mpds aAAHAoUS 
Kowwvias, odkére Tobro tiv tod Sixalov dvow 
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expediency, to prevent one man from harming or 
being harmed by another. 

32. Those animals which are incapable of making 
covenants with one another, to the end that they 
may neither inflict nor suffer harm, are without 
either justice or injustice. And those tribes which 
either could not or would not form mutual covenants 
to the same end are in like case. 

33. There never was an absolute justice, but only 
an agreement made in reciprocal intercourse in what- 
ever localities now and again from time to time, 
providing against the infliction or suffering of harm. 

34. Injustice is not in itself an evil, but only in its 
consequence, viz. the terror which is excited by 
apprehension that those appointed to punish such 
offences will discover the injustice. 

35. It is impossible for the man who secretly 
violates any article of the social compact to feel 
confident that he will remain undiscovered, even if 
he has already escaped ten thousand times; for 
right on to the end of his life he is never sure he will 
not be detected. 

36. Taken generally, justice is the same for all, to 
wit, something found expedient in mutual inter- 
course ; but in its application to particular cases of 
locality or conditions of whatever kind, it varies 
under different circumstances. 

37. Among the things accounted just by conven- 
tional law, whatever in the needs of mutual inter- 
course is attested to be expedient, is thereby stamped 
as just, whether or not it be the same for all ; and in 
case any law is made and does not prove suitable to 
the expediencies of mutual intercourse, then this is 
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exel. Kav peraminry TO Kata TO Sticavov ovpdépov, 
Xpovov d€ Twa eis THY mponifuw evapporrn, ovdev 
WTTOv exeivov TOV Xpovov qv Stkavov Tots [7 wvais 
Kevais éavrovs auvrapattovaw, GAN’ adds «is Ta. 
mpdaypara Brézrovew. 

153 [XXXVIIT. ] "EvOa pny KaLv@v yevowevory TOV 
Te pleoTTeov mpaywaTwv dvedavy 7) dpporrovra, 
eis THY mpodniur TO. vojio eta dikaa én avtav 
Tay Epywv, ovK Hv Tatra, Sixava. evOa de Kaw@y 
YEVOMEVOV TOV Tpayyudroov ovK ETL ouvedpepe Ta, 
avTa Sixcava, Kelpeva, evrabba. de Tore poev Hv 
Sixata, OTe ovvedepev eis THY mpos dAArjAous 
Koweoviay T@v cvpitor LTevojevev® UoTEpOV 8 otk 

nv éTu Sikaa, OTE a) ouvepeper. 

154 [XXXIX.] ‘0 TO pa) Bappobv amo t&v e€wlev 
dpiora ovoTnoduevos ovros Ta pev Suvara ouddvra, 
KaTeokevdoato’ Ta dé put) Suvara odK aAdddvdAd. 
ye: doa dé pndé totro Suvards Hv, averipmerKtos 
eyeveTo, kat e€wpical™ doa tovtwv dvoredAR 
Tparrew. 

[XL.] “Ooor Thy Svvopuy €axov Tod 70 Oappety 
pddvora ex TV Opopovyre mapackevdoacbar, 
ovTw Kal eBiwoav pet aAAjAwY 70vora, TO BeBaro- 
TaTOV moTwULa EXOVTES, Kal 77. mpeoTarny OiKELO- 
THT dmohaBovres ovK WdvpavTo ws mpos éAcov 
THv Tod TeAevTHGAVTOS TMpoKaTacTpodyy, 


1 ékwploaro Steph.: é&ploaro BFPQ: é£oplcaro H: 
e&npéoaro Us. 
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no longer just. And should the expediency which 
is expressed by the law vary and only for a time 
correspond with the prior conception, nevertheless for 
the time being it was just, so long as we do not 
trouble ourselves about empty words, but look simply 
at the facts. 

38. Where without any change in circumstances 
the conventional laws, when judged by their con- 
sequences, were seen not to correspond with the 
notion of justice, such laws were not really just ; 
but wherever the laws have ceased to be expedient 
in consequence of a change in circumstances, in that 
case the laws were for the time being just when 
they were expedient for the mutual intercourse of 
the citizens, and subsequently ceased to be just 
when they ceased to be expedient. 

39. He who best knew how to meet fear of external 
foes made into one family all the creatures he could ; 
and those he could not, he at any rate did not treat 
as aliens ; and where he found even this impossible, 
he avoided all intercourse, and, so far as was ex- 
pedient, kept them at a distance. 

40. Those who were best able to provide them- 
selves with the means of security against their 
neighbours, being thus in possession of the surest 
guarantee, passed the most agreeable life in each 
other’s society ; and their enjoyment of the fullest 
intimacy was such that, if one of them died before 
his time, the survivors did not lament his death as 
if it called for commiseration. 
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I.—INDEX NOMINUM ET RERUM 


ABDERA, ix. 34, 50, 58 

Abus, set free by Strato, v. 63 

Academus, eponym hero of 
Academy, iii. 7 

Academy, derivation of name, iii. 7; 
Plato’s garden there, iii. 20; Old, 
Middle and New, i. 19; iv. 28, 
59; doctrines, iii. 67 ff. 

Acamantis, Attic tribe, vii. 10 

Accusative case in Stoic logic, vii. 
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Achaeus of Hretria, tragic poet, ii. 
133 

Achaicus, vi. 99 

Acheron, iv. 31 

Achileiis, name of a district in 
Troas, i. 74 

Achilles (and the tortoise), argu- 
ment of Zeno, ix. 23 

Acragas. See Agrigentum ; river, 
viii. 62 

Acron, physician, ridiculed by Em- 
pedocles, viii. 65 

Actis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 


Acusilaus, numbered among the 
Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Adeimantus, Plato’s brother, iii. 4 

Adeimantus (70 wadiov), son of the 
above, iii. 41 

Aeacidae, ii. 5 

Aegina, ii. 115; iii. 3, 19,36; v. 70; 

vis, 7407. 

Aegospotami, ii. 10 

Aenesidemus, a later Sceptic, ix. 
62; 87, 102, 106, 107. Cf. Index 
II 


‘Aeschines, Socratic, ii. 60 ff.; 
others of the same name, ii. 64 
Aeschines, father of Eudoxus, viii. 

86 


poe ad father of Lysanias, vi. 


Aeschylus, ii. 48 ; iii. 56 

Aesculapius. See Asclepius. 

Aesopus, i. 69, 72; ii. 42 

Aethalides (Pythagoras in a former 
birth), viii. 4 

Agthiopiay visited by Democritus, 
ix, 

Aethiops, pupil of Aristippus, ii. 86 

Aéthlius, father of Chrysippus, viii. 
89 


Aetna, viii. 69 

Agamemnon, vii. 67, 160 

Agathenor, father of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Agathon, ii. 28 ; iii. 32 

Agemarchus, father of Hermarchus, 
x. 15, 17 

Agenor, ancestor of Thales, i. 22 

Agesarchus, reputed father of Epi- 
menides, i. 109 

Agesilaus, his friendship with 
Xenophon, ii. 51 

Agetor, patron of Menedemus, ii. 
138 


Agnonides, accuser of Theophras- 
tus, v. 37 

Agrigentum, viii, 40; home of 
Empedocles, viii. 51, 68, 67 

Agrippa, Sceptic, ix. 88 

Air, ii. 3; iii. 70; vii. 186 f. ; viii. 76 

Ajax, i. 48, 62; v. 7 

Alcaeus, poet, i. 31, 81; ii. 46 

Alcibiades, ii, 23 

Alcimus, rhetor, pupil of Stilpo, ii. 
114. Cf. Index II. 

Alemaeon of Croton, viii. 83 

Alexamenus, iii. 48 

Alexander the Great, v. 4,5; vi. 82, 
38, 60, 63, 68 
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Alexander, father of Lacydes, iv. 59 

Alexander the Aetolian, tragic 
poet, ix. 113 

Alexander (Paris), i. 32 

Alexandria, v. 61 et saepe 

Alexandrian mina, of silver, vii. 
18; viii. 85 

Alexinus, dialectician, ii. 109; iv. 
86; vii. 166 

Alexis, beloved of Plato, iii. 31 

Alopece (‘‘ Foxton’’), Attic deme, 
ii. 185 v. 57 

Alpheus, river of Hlis, ii. 110 

Alyattes, father of Croesus, i. 81 

Amasis, king of Egypt, viii. 3 

Ambraces, set free by Aristotle, 
v. 14 

Ambryon, author of work on Theo- 
critus, v. 11 

Ameinias, father 
Cronus, ii. 111 

Ameinias, archon in 427 B.o., iii. 3 

Ameinias, agreement with Strato, 
v. 64 

Ameinias, friend of Parmenides, 
ix, 21 

Amphiaraus the seer, temple at 
Oropus, ii. 142 

Amphibolia, verbal ambiguity, de- 
fined by Stoics, vii. 62 

Amphiclides, father of Sophocles 
who accused Theophrastus, v. 
38 


of Diodorus 


Amphicritus, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Amphimenes of Cos, rival of Pin- 
dar, ii. 46 

Amphion, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Amphipolis, ii. 22 

Amyclas or Amyclus of Heracleia, 
pupil of Plato, iii. 46; ix. 40 

Amynomachus, friend and heir of 
Epicurus, x. 16 f. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, v. 1 

Anacaea, Attic deme, vii. 10, 12 

Anacharsis the Scythian, i. 101 ff. 

Analogetici, name given to certain 
philosophers, i. 17 

Anaphlystus, Attic deme, vii. 12 

Anaxagoras of Olazomenae, i. 14, 
42; ii. 6 ff., 455 ix. 20, 34; others 
of the same name, ii. 15 

Anaxandrides, poet, iii. 26 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, ix. 58 ff. 
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Anaximander of Miletus, i. 13; ii. 
ate 

Anaximenes of Miletus, ii. 3 ff. ; 
others of that name, ii. 3 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, rhetor- 
ician, ii. 8; v. 10; vi. 57 

Anchipylus, pupil of Phaedo, ii. 
126 


Anchitus, viii. 61 

Anchor, said to haye been dis- 
covered by Anacharsis, i. 105 

Andron of Argos, ix. 81 

Androsthenes of Aegina, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 75 

Anniceris the Cyrenaic, ii. 85, 96 ; 
ransomed Plato, ii. 86; iii. 20 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, ii. 133 5 
iv. 21, 26 

Antidorus, ridiculed by Epicurus, 

8 


ie 

Antigenes, father of Crates, iv. 21 

Antigonus Gonatas, king, ii. 110, 
127, 1413 iv. 89, 41, 54; v. 783 
ix. 110; letter to Zeno, vii. 7; 
‘generosity to Cleanthes, vii. 169 

Antilochus of Lemnos, opponent 
of Socrates, ii. 46; vili. 49 

Antimenidas, ii. 46 

Antiochus the king, petitions for 
the friendship of Lycon, v. 67 

Antipater, regent, iv. 8, 11; vi. 44, 
66; Aristotle’s executor, v. 11 

Antipater of Cyrene, ii. 86 

Antipater of Tarsus, Stoic, author 
of several philosophical and 
grammatical works, vii. 121. See 
also Index II. 

Antiphon the seer, ii. 46 

Antipodes, term introduced by 
Plato, iii, 24; viii. 26 

Antisigma, critical mark, iii. 66 

Antisthenes of Athens, vi. 1 ff. ; 
iii. 85; others of the name, vi. 
19. Cf. Index II. 

Anytus, accuser of Socrates, ii, 38, 
43 


Apathy, ix. 108 

Apemantus, i. 107 

Aphrodite, vi. 60, 69 

Apis, the Egyptian god, viii. 90 

Apollo, his birthday, iii. 2; altar 
at Delos, viii. 13; slayer of 
ee i. 43 of Delphi, i. 295 vi. 
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Apollodorus the Socratic, ii. 35 

Apollodorus, “Tyrant of the 
Garden,” Epicurean, x. 25 

p penedomts, father of Archelaus, 
ii 

Apollonia, vi. 81; ix. 57 

eee Plato’s servant, iii. 


Apollonides of Nicaea, ix. 109 

Apollonides and Xenophon, ii. 50 

Apollonius Cronus, ii. 111 

Apollonius, father of Chrysippus, 
vii. 179 

Apollonius ot Tyre, author of a Life 
of Zeno, vii. 1, 2, 6, 24 

Apollophanes, Stoic, vii. 92; author 
of Physics, vii. 140 

Apollothemis, father of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, ix. 57 

Aporetics, i.e. Sceptics, ix. 69 

Apsephion, archon at Athens, ii. 
44 


Aratus, poet, ii. 133; vii. 167 ; ix. 
113 


Arcadia, i. 94 

Arcesilaus of Pitane, founder of the 
Middle Academy, iv. 28 ff. ; v. 415 
others of the name, iv. 45 

Arcesilaus, Strato’s heir, v. 61, 63 

Archagoras, pupil of Protagoras, 
ix. 54 

Archeanassa, friend of Plato, iii. 
31 

Archecrates, iv. 38 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 55, 68, 
84, 88, 184, 136 

Archelaus the physicist, ii. 16 f. ; 
others of that name, ii. 17 

Archestratus, iii. 41 

Archias of Arcadia, iv. 38 

Archilochus, poet, ix. 1, 71 

Archinomus, Viii. 53 

soe nol patron of Menedemus, 
ii. 13 

Archons at Athens: Ameinias, iii. 
8; Anaxicrates, x. 2; Apsephion, 
ii. 44; Aristomenes, i. 79; Ar- 
rhenides, vii. 10; Calliades, ii. 45; 
Callidemides, ii. 56; Damasias, 
i. 22; Demylus, ii. 1; Eubulus, 
ii, 9, 59: ¥a O's ‘Bucrates, i. 101; 
Euthydemus, i, 685 Lysima- 
chides, iv. 14; Lysimachus, iii. 
3; Pytharatus, x. 15; Pytho- 


dotus, v.10; Sosigenes, x. 14; 
shecp hie Vaeor Xenaenetus, 
ii 

Archytas of Tarentum, son of 
Mnesagoras, viii. 79 ff.; iii. 21; 
others of the name, viii, 82 

ae ode i, 110; ii. 101, 116 ; vii. 


Arete, daughter or sister of Arist- 
ippus,-ii. 72, 86 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
Carneades’ letter to him, iv. 65 

priate iv. 42 (ridiculed by Arcesi- 


an, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Arimanius fae principle of the 
Magians), i 

Aristagoras of ‘Miletus, i i. 72 (i. 11 2) 

Aristides, Strato’s executor, v. 62 

Aristides, dialectician, ii. 113 

Aristippus of Cyrene, ii. 65 ff. ; his 
pupils, ii. 86; his teaching, ii. 
86 ff. ; his writings, ii. 84, 85; x. 
4; others of the name, ii. 83 

Aristippus, Metrodidactus, son of 
Arete, ii. 83, 86 

Aristobulus, brother of Epicurus, 
x. 3 

Aristocles, musician, vii. 13 

Aristocracy, iii. 82 

Aristodemus, i. 31 

Aristogiton, vi. 50; ix. 26 

pe aa friend of lLyco, 
v. 70 

SeChen ee pupil of Plato, iii. 


Tatas of Chios, Stoic, vii. 160 ff., 
171, 87; iv. 41; vi. 1038 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64; 
vii. 164 

Ariston, father of Plato, iii. 1 

‘Ariston, Plato's gymnastic in- 
structor, iii. 4 

Aristophanes, ii. 88. Cf. Index II. 

Aristotle of Stagira, life, v. 1 ff. ; 
list of his works, v. 22 ff. ; others 
of the same name, v. 35. Bee also 
Index If. 

Arithmetic, discovery of claimed 
by the Egyptians, i. 11 

Arrogance, ii. 129; v. 5; vi. 69 

Art, its three divisions, according 
to Plato, iii. 100 

Artaphernes, ii. 79 
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Artemis, ii. 42, 513; birthday, ii. 
44 

Artemon, father of Protagoras, ix. 
50 


Asclepiadae, viii. 61 

Asclepiades of Phlius, friend of 
Menedemus, ii. 105, 131, 137, 138 

Asclepius, pugilist, vi. 38 

Asia, wars in, iii. 7 

Assos, Vii. 168 

Assyrians, i. 1 

Asterisk, a critical mark, iii. 66 

Aston of Croton, his works attri- 
buted to Pythagoras, viii. 7 

Astrampsychos, i. 2 

Astronomy, i. 11; x. 77 ff., 91 ff., 
97, 118 ff. 

Astyanax, brother of the Peri- 
patetie Lyco, v. 69 

Astydamas, tragic poet, ii. 43 

Astypalaea, town and island, vi. 84 

Atarneus, town in Mysia, i. 80; 
v. 8 

Athanes, executor of Strato, v. 62 

Athenaeus, physician, ii. 104 

Athenaeus, Epicurean, x. 22 

Athene, her temple in Lindos, i. 
89; Pheidias’s statue of, ii. 116; 
statue erected to her, v. 16 

Athenians, regret the execution of 
Socrates, ii. 48; v. 17; honour 
Demetrius, v. 75; Zeno, vii. 10 ff. 
See also ii. 16 

Athenocritus, 
critus, ix. 34 

Athens, home of the following 
philosophers: <Aeschines, Anti- 
sthenes, Archelaus, Crates, 
Crito, Epicurus, Glaucon, Plato, 
Polemo, Socrates, Solon, Speus- 
ippus, Simon, Xenophon ; com- 
parison with Sparta, vi. 59 

peryacae i. 55, 108; v. 675 viii. 


father of Demo- 


Athlios, vi. 44 (play on words) 
Atlas, a Libyan philosopher, i. 1 
Atoms, ix. 44; x, 41 ff 

Atrides, vii. 67 

Attagas and Numenios, ix. 114 
sae of Pergamos, iv. 60; v. 


6 
Attica, its three classes of inhabit- 


ants, i, 58, 66 
Autodorus, Epicurean, y. 92 
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Autolycus, mathematician (teacher 
of Arcesilaus), iv. 29 

Axiothea of Phlius, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46; iv. 2 


BaBYLow, vi. 81 

Badys, father of Pherecydes, i. 119 

Barbarians, philosophy amongst, 
ih 


Bargylis, v. 94 

Basilides, Epicurean, successor of 
Dionysius, x. 25 

Bate, Attic deme, x. 16 

Bath, a dirty, vi. 47 

Bathycles, an Arcadian, i. 28 

Bathyllus, viii. 83 

Batis, sister of Epicurus, x. 23 

Baton, master of Menippus, vi. 99 

Beans, honoured by Pythagoreans, 
viii. 19, 24, 34 

Beggars, vi. 49, 56 

Berenice, queen of Egypt, v.78 — 

Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 
82 ff. 

Bictas, Plato’s slave, ili. 42 

Bion of Abdera, pupil of Demo- 
critus, iv. 58 

Bion the Borysthenite, ii. 135; iv. 
23, 46 ff. 

Biton and Cleobis, i. 50 

Bloson, father of Heraclitus, ix. 1 

Body, defined by the Stoics, vii. 
135 


Boeotia, Crates’ home-land, vi. 85, 
9 


8 

Boéthus, Stoic, vii. 54, 143, 148, 149 

Borysthenes (river Dnieper), iv. 
46, 55 

Boton, reputed teacher of Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 18 ; 

Branchidae, i. 723 viii. 5 

Branchus, builder of the temple at 
Branchidae, i. 72 

Brontinus (Brotinus), father of 
Theano, viii, 42, 55 

Bryson, i. 16; teacher of Crates, 
vi. 85; of Pyrrho, x. 61 

Bulon, Lyco’s friend, v. 70 

Byzantium, home of writers, 
Demetrius, ii, 20; v. 93; Theo- 
dorus, ii. 104 


Caxzas or Scabras, father of Acusi- 
laus, i. 41 
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Cadanus, father of Menodorus, 
ty. 31 

Cadmus, i. 22; vii. 30 

ate brother of Anacharsis, 
i 

Caeneus. See Index II. 

Calauria in Argolis, Demosthenes 
dies there, v. 10 

Callaeschrus, son of Critias, iii. 1 
(Plato’s ancestor) 

Callicrates, his plate borrowed, 
iv. 38 

Callicratides, brother of Empedo- 
cles, viii. 53 

Callides, previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, viii. 4 

Callimachns, warrior at Marathon, 
x 

pert epithet of Heracles, vi. 


pannins, heir of Theophrastus, v 

2 

Callinus, friend and adherent of 
Lyco, v. 70 

Callippus of Corinth, Stoic, vii. 38 

Callippus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Callisthenes of Olynthus, relative 
of Aristotle, in Alexander’s suite, 
his tragic fate, v. 4, 5, 44 

Canonic, Epicurean substitute for 
Logic, x. 30 

Canopus in Egypt, vii. 120 

Caphisius, vii. 21 

Cappadocia, iv. 65 

Caria, i. 89; vi. 101 

Carneades, Academic, life, iv. 
62 ff.; works, iv. 65; x. 9; 
another of the name, iv. 66. Cf. 
Index II. 

Carthage, iv. 67; v. 83 

Cases, oblique, vii. 65 

Casander, iv. 1; v. 37, 38, 78 

Catania, town in Sicily, ix. 18 

Cebes of Thebes, author of Dia- 
logues, ii. 125 

Cecrops, ii. 58; ix. 56 

Celts, i. 1 

Centaurs, vi. 51 

Oephisia, Attic tribe, ili. 41 

Cephisodorus, cavalry commander, 
ii. 54 

Cephissia, iii. 42 

Seramicus, quarter of Athens, 
vi. 35 


Ceraunium, a critical mark, iii. 66 
Cercops, critic of Hesiod, ii. 46 
Chabrias, general, iii. 20, 23 
Chaeredemus, brother of Epicurus, 


x 

eget) friend of Socrates, 
ii. 3 

Chaerestrate, mother of Epicurus, 


x. 1 

Chalcedon, home of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Chalcis, v. 5, 14, 36, 56 

Chaldaeans, i. 1 

Chaos, iii. 10 

Charmandrus, accuser of Plato, 
iii. 19 

Charmantides, father of Lasus, i. 
42 

Chen, city, Myson’s home, i. 106 

Chersonesus, i. 47 

Chilon the ephor, life, i. 68 f. 

Chonuphis, priest at Heliopolis, 

90 


viii. 

Chrysippus, life, vii. 179 ff.; 
writings, 189 ff. Cf. Index II. 
Cilicians, Cilicia, pirates, ix. 83; 

i, 51 
Citium in Cyprus, vii. 1 et saepe 
Clazomenae, home of Anaxagoras, 


ii. 6 

Cleanthes, Stoic, vii. 168 ff. Cf 
Index II. 

Cleanthes of Pontus, Heraclitean, 


ix. 15 

Cleippides, ii. 127 

Cleobis, i. 50 

Cleobuline, mother of Thales, i. 22 

Cleobulus, life, i. 89 ff. Cf. Index IT. 

Cleochares of Myrlea, iv. 41 

Cleomenes, pupil of Metrocles, vi. 
95 

Cleomenes, rhapsodist, viii, 63 

Cleon, indicts Anaxagoras, ii, 12; 
iii. 61 

Cleon, Epicurean, x. 84 

Cleonymus of Phlius, ancestor of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Clinias, Pythagorean, ix. 40. 

Clinias, beloved by Xenophon, 
ii. 49 

Clitomachus of Carthage, iv. 67; 
i. 14,19. Of. Index IL. 

Codrus, Codridae, i. 53 _ 

Collytus, Attic deme, iii. 3 
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Colonus, garden at, iii. 5 

Colophon, x. 1 et saepe 

Colotes of Lampsacus, teacher of 
Menedemus, vi. 102 

Colotes, Epicurean, x. 25 

Comets, Anaxagoras on, ii. 9; 
Stoics, vii. 152 ; Epicurus, x. 111 

Conjunction in grammar, vii. 58 

Conon, rebuilds the Long Walls, 
ii. 39 

Corcyra, Lycophron dies at, i..95 

Corinth, i. 40 et saepe 

Coriscus, Plato’s pupil, iii. 46 

Cos, island, i. 32 et saepe 

Cosmopolitanism, Vi. 63, 98 

Cotys, Thracian king, slain by 
Pyrrho, ix. 65 

Cowardice, its value in certain 
conditions, vii. 171 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 58 

Craneum, the gymnasium at 
Corinth, vi. 88, 77 

Crantor, Academic, iv. 24 ff Cf 
Index II. 

Crateia, mother of Periander, i. 96 

Craterus, vi. 57 

Crates, who first brought the 
writings of Heraclitus into 
Greece, ix. 12 

Crates the Cynic, vi. 85 ff. Of 
Index II. 

Crates of Athens, Academic, suc- 
ceeded Polemo, iv. 21 ff.} 

Crates of Tarsus, Academic, and 
others of the name, iv. 23 

Cratylus, | Heraclitean, 
teacher, iii. 6 

Crete, i. 48 et saepe 

Critias, ancestor of Plato, iii. 1 

Critias, poet, sophist and states- 
man, ii. 24 

Crito, Socratic, and author of 
Dialogues, ii. 121 

Crobylus, sycophant, iii. 24 

Croesus the Lydian, i. 40, 50, 67, 
75, 95, 99, 105 

Croton, cited, ix. 12 

Croton, city, viii. 3 (Pythagoras 
its law-giver) 

Ctesibius, a youth, sacrificed by 
the Athenians, i, 110 

reas friend of Arcesilaus, iv. 
3 


Plato’s 


Ctesippus, son of Orito, ii, 121 
684 


Cyclops, vii. 53 

Cylon, tyrant of Croton, ii. 46; 
viii. 48; pollution or curse of, 
i. 110 " 

Cyme, i. 76 

pes la warrior at Marathon, 


ree a philosophic sect, vi. 2, 
13; its chief teachers, ii. 47; 
vi. 108 ff. ; 5 vii. 17, 121 

Cynosarges, gymnasium, vi. 135 
vii. 161 

Cyprus, i. 50; ii. 1295 vii. 15 ix. 
58 


Cypselus, Periander’s father, i. 94 

Cypselus, Periander’s son, i. 94 

Cyrenaics, ii. 85; doctrines, ii. 
86 ff. 

Cyrene, iii. 6; iv. 41 

Cyrus, king of Persia, iii. 34; 
vi. 2 

Cyrus the Younger, ii. 50 

Cytherae, island, i. 71 

Cyzicus, i. 99 et saepe 


Daemons, iii. 78; Divinities, i. 27 5 
Genii, viii. 82 

Damasippus, father of Democritus, 
ix. 34 

Damastes, brother of Democritus, 
ix. 39 

Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, 

musician, 


viii. 42 
teacher of 
Socrates, ii. 19 


Damon, 

Danaus, built temple of Athene at 
Lindos, i. 89 

Darius ae ix. 12 f. 

Dative case, vii. 

ee iunned by the Stoics, 


. 60 

Delium, battle of, Socrates takes 
part, ii. 22; iii. 8 

Delos, Delii, iii. 2; viii. 40; Delian 
fisher, viii. 5; diver, ii. 225 ix. 
12; Delian Apollo, vi. 20 

Delphi, i, 28, 40; ii. 50, 51; v. 65 
vi. 215 viii. 78 

Delphis, daughter of Hudoxus, 
viii. 88 

eee his advice to Xerxes, 
i 

Demeter, v. 163 vi. 6 

Demetrius Pinter v. 75 ff. Of. 
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Index II.; others of the name, 
v. 83 


Demetrius, son of King Antigonus, 
ii. 115, 140; v. 77 

Dernocharen, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 

Democracy defined, iii. 82 

Democritus of Abdera, life, ix. 
34 ff.; writings in tetralogies, 
ix. 46 ff.; not mentioned by 
Plato, iii. 25. Cf. x. 4 

Demodicus, of Laros, poet, i. 84. 
Cf. Index IL. 

Demophilus, accuser of Aristotle, 


v.5 
Pemophon, Alexander’s butler, ix. 


Demosthenes the orator, pupil of 
Eubulides, ii. 108 

Demylus, archon, ii. 11 

pecines father of Xenophanes, ix. 


Diagoras of Melos, vi. 59 

Dialect defined, vii. 56 

Dialectic, defined by Stoics, vii. 
46 ff.; distinguished from Rhe- 
toric, vii. 42; iii. 55; procedure, 
ii. 108; vii. 79 

Dialecticians, philosophic sect, i. 
17; ii. 1065 x. 8 ; 

Dialogue, its origin and nature, 
iii. 47 f.; Platonic, iii. 49 ff. 

Dicaearchus, i. 40; iii. 38; viii. 40. 
Cf. Index II. 

Dinarchus the orator, ii. 52 

Diochaetas, father of Ameinias, 
Pythagorean friend of Parmeni- 
des, ix. 21 

Diocles, 2 Pythagorean, viii. 46 

Diocles, one of Strato’s executors, 


v. 62 
Diodorus of. Aspendus, Cynic, vi. 
13 


Diodorus Cronus of Iasus, ii. 111 f.; 
iv. 885 vii. 25 
Diodorus, son of Xenophon, ii. 52, 


Diodorus of Ephesus, viii.:70 

Diodotus, grammarian, ix. 15 

Diogenes of Apollonia, physicist, 
life, ix. 57 ff; vi. 81 

Diogenes of Seleucia, called the 
Babylonian, Stoic, vi. 81. Cf 
Index II. 


Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic, life, vi. 
20 ff. ; writings, vi. 20, 78, 80; 
others of the name, vi. 81 

Diogenes of Smyrna, ix. 58 

Diomedon, tyrant of Elea, ix. 26 

Dion, Plato’s friend, ii. 63; iii, 23, 
29; iv. 5 

Dion (in logic), typical subject, vii. 
70, 78 et saepe 

Dionysius Metathemenus the rene- 
gade, v. 92; vii. 23, 166 f. . 

Dionysius of Colophon, vi. 100 

Dionysius, Plato’s schoolmaster, 
iii. 4 

Dionysius, expounder of Heraclitus, 
ix. 15 ; 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the Hider, tyrant of 
Syracuse, iii. 18 ; 

Dionysius ofSyracuse, the Younger, 
li. 62, 63, 66; iii. 9, 21; iv. 11; 
vi. 58; viii. 79; letter to Plato, 
iv. 2; in Corinth, proverb, iii. 34 

Dionysodorus the flute-player, iv. 
22 

Dioscurides, pupil of Timon, ix. 
1 


Diospolis in Egypt, v. 78 

Diphilus, Stoic, pupil of Ariston, 
vii. 161 

Diphilus of Bosphorus, ii. 113 

Disease of the body, viii. 85; of 
the soul, vii. 115; x. 137 

Dium, town in Macedonia, i. 5 

Divisions, Plato, iii. 80 f. 

Dogma, defined, iii. 51 

Dogmatics and Sceptics, i. 16; ix. 
77, 104 

Dorian mode in music, iv. 19 

Draco, lawgiver, i. 55 

Dropides, Solon's brother, iii. 1 

Druids, i, 1, 6 

Duty (7d KabjKov), oficiwm, vii. 108 


EARTHQUAKES, ii. 9; vii. 154; x. 105 
Echecles, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 
9 


Echecrates, Pythagorean, viii. 46 

Helecties, i. 21 

Education, ii. 69; v.17, 18, 19, 21; 
ix. 1; ii. 71, 106 

Blea, in. Lower Italy, ix. 28; home 
of Zeno, Leucippus and Parmen- 
ides, ix. 21 
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Hleatics, i. 18; ix. 21, 25 ff. 

Elements, acc. to Plato, iii. 70; 
Stoics, vii. 134 ff. ; Heraclitus, 
ix. 8 f.; Pythagoras, viii. 25 

Eleusis, Demeter of, v. 4 

Elian school of philosophy, i. 17, 
18; ii. 105, 126 

Elis, ii. 53 et saepe 

Eloquence, v. 82 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, life, 
viii. 51 ff.; writings, viii. 57-60, 
63, 77; ix. 73. Cf. Index IT. 

Empedocles, grandfather of the 
above, viii. 51 

End (réAos), acc. to Plato, iii. 96 

Endurance, Stoic, vii. 93 

Enemies, defined, vii. 32; i. 91 

Entelechia defined, v. 33 

Envy, vii. 115; i. 60; iv. 7 

Epaminondas, ii. 54; viii. 7 

Ephectics, who suspend judgement 
(Sceptics), i. 16; ix. 70 

Ephesus, ii. 103 et saepe 

Ephors at Sparta, their introduc- 
tion, i. 68 

Hpicharmus, iii. 13 f.; viii. 78. See 
also Index IT. 

Epicureans, i. 17, 18; x. 3, 9, 12, 18, 
85 


Epicurus, life, x. 1 ff. ; will, x. 16 f. ; 
writings, x. 27 ff.; others of the 
same name, x. 26 

Epidaurus, i. 94 

Epimenides of Cnossus in Crete, 
life, i. 109 ff. ; others of the name, 
i. 115; writings, i. 111, 112 

Epitimides of Cyrene, pupil of 

- ma ee li. 86 
quality (4dvapopia), acc. to Stoics 
eae ' 

Erasistratus, physician, v. 57, 61; 
vii. 18 

eerie of Scepsis, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 4 

Hratosthenes of Cyrene, Librarian 
at Alexandria, viii. 89. Of 
Index IT. 

Erchea, Attic deme, ii. 48 

Eresus, town in Lesbos, home of 
Theophrastus, ii. 65; v. 36 

Eretria, ii. 125, 140, 148 

Hretrians, school, i. 18; ii. 85,105; 
arguments of, iv. 88 

Eristics, ii. 106 
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Eteia, a town in Crete, i. 107 

Etesian winds, i. 37; viii. 60 

Ethics, i. 18; ii. 20 f. ; Stoic, vii. 
84-131 et saepe : é 

Ethics, i.e. moral philosophers, i. 
17, 18 

Euaeon of Lampsacus, pupil of 
Plato, iii. 46 

Euathlus, pupil and opponent of 
Protagoras, ix, 56 

Euboea, i. 4; x. 137 

Eubulides of Miletus, succeeded 
Euclides, ii, 108 ff. ; vii. 187 

Eubulus, whom Hermias served as 
a slave, v. 3 


Eubulus of Alexandria, Sceptic, ix. — 
1 


116 
Euclides of Megara, life, ii. 106 ff. 
Eudaemonists,or Happiness school, 
i. 17 


B 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, the great astro- 
nomer, life, viii. 86 ff. ; others of 
the name, viii. 90. Cf Index II. 

Eudromus, Stoic, writer on Ethics, 

‘vii. 39, 40. See also Index II. 

Eumenes, his liberality to Arcesi- 
laus, iv. 38; patron of Lyco, v. 67 

Eumolpidae at Athens, i. 3 

Eumolpus, i. 3 

Eunomus, brother of Pythagoras, 
viii. 2 

Euphantus of Olynthus, philo- 
sopher, historian, poet, ii. 110 

Euphorbus the Phrygian, his geo- 
metrical discoveries, i. 25 


Euphorbus, Pythagoras in a previ- | 


ous incarnation, viii. 4, 5 
Euphorion, ix. 56. Cf. Index IT. 
Euphranor of Seleucia, taught 

Eubulus of Alexandria, ix. 116 


Eupolis, comic poet. See Index II. — 


ae wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
v. 
Eurylochus of Larissa, ii. 25, 127 


Eurylochus, pupil of Pyrrho, ix. 68 — 


Danyened es) opponent of Aristotle, 
v. 


Eurymenes, athlete, viii. 12 

Eurytus, Pythagorean, iii. 6; viii. 46 

Euthycrates, vi. 90 

eee in Plato’s dialogue, 
iii. 

Euthyphro, Socratic, ii. 29 

Evander of Phocaea, iv. 60 
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Exaenetus, father of Empedocles, | 


viii. 58 
Examyas, father of Thales, i. 22 
Execestides, father of Solon, i, 45 


Face position in burial, i. 48; vi. 
81; viii. 28 

Fallacies, the seven Megarian, viz. 
—{(i.) The Liar; (ii.) The Dis- 
guised ; (iii.) Electra; (iv.) The 
Veiled Figure; (v.) The Sorites ; 
(vi.) The Horned One; (vii.) The 
Bald Head, ii. 108 

Figs, v. 18; vii. 27; training diet, 
viii. 12 

Flute-player, saved by a, ii. 130 

Freedom, its worth, vi. 71; de- 
fined, vii. 121 

Friendship, defined by Stoics, vii. 
124; to be cherished, i. 37; kinds 
of (Plato), iii. 813; - individual 
friendships, i. 37, 61, 70, 87, 
91; ii. 80, 91, 96, 97; iv. 51; 
Vv. 20, 21, 81, 83; vii. 28, 124; viii. 
10, 23; x. 11, 118 


GaaTak (Druidae), i. 1 

Gamelion, Attic month, x. 14, 18 

Gargettus, Attic deme, x. 1 

Gela, town in Sicily, ii. 106 ; viii. 61 

Genitive case, called Oblique by 
the Stoies, vii. 65 

Genus, vii. 61 

Geometry, its discoverers and con- 
tinuers, i. 11; viii. 11; attitude 
of Socrates and the Cynics to it, 
ii. 33 

Getae, viii. 2 

Glaucon, Plato’s brother, ii. 29; iii 4 

Glaucon, of Athens, ii. 124 

Gnomon, sun-dial, its discoverer, 
ii, 1 

Gnurus, father of Anacharsis, i. 101 

Gobryas, Magian, i. 2 

God, ace. to Plato, iii. 76 f.; Stoics, 

vil, 185 ff., 147 f. 

Godlessness, i. 86; iv. 51; vii. 119 

Good, the, good man, Stoics, vii. 
94 f., 101; Plato, iii, 101, 104; 
Cyrenaics, ii. 87 ff.; Aristotle, 
v. 30 

Gorgias of Leontini, ii. 49, 63; vi. 
1; viii. 58 

Gorgylus, Strato’s executor, v. 62 


Grammarians, ridiculed by Dio- 
genes, vi. 27 

Greece, Greeks, home of philo- 
sophy, i. 3 

Greed, vi. 28 

Gryllion, sculptor, v. 15 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, ii. 54, 55 

Gymnosophists, i. 1, 6 


Hangs, ii. 11, 80; iv. 31, 50; vi. 39, 
92; journey to, iv. 49, 66; v. 68 

Hail, x. 106 

Halcyoneus, son of Antigonus 
Gonatas, iv. 41 

Halys, river, not bridged by Thales’ 
advice, i. 38 


' Haplocyon, nickname of Anti- 


sthenes, vi. 13 

Happiness, i. 37, 50; iii. 78, 98; 
v. 43, 49; vi. 5 

Harmodius, vi. 50 

Harmony, its explanation accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, iii, 84 ; 
Vill. 33 

Harpalus, in flight before Alex- 
ander, v. 75 

Hasdrubal, called Cleitomachus, iv. 


67 

Hate, defined according to the 
Stoics, vii. 113 

Haughtiness, vi. 26 

Hearing, according to Stoics, vii. 
158 ; Pythagoreans, viii. 29 ; Epi- 
cureans, x. 52 ff. 

Heart, vii. 159 

Heavens, vii. 138 f. (Stoics); the 
home of the philosophers, ii. 7 

Hecademia for Academia, iii. 8 

Hecataeus, ix.1. Seealso Index II. 

Hector, vi. 63 

Hecuba, iii. 30 

Hedia, maid of Epicurus, x. 7 

Hegesaeus of Sinope, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 84 : 

Hegesiaci, philosophic sect origin- 
ated by Aristippus, ii. 93 

Hegesias (Peisithanatus), head of 
Hegesiacs, ii. 86 

Hegesias, vi. 48 

Hegesinus of Pergamum, iv, 60 

Hegesistratus, father of Demo- 
critus, ix. 34 

Helen, i. 32 

Heliopolis, viii. 90 
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Heliotropium (sun-dial) of Phere- 
cydes, i. 119 

Hellenism, defined, vii. 59 

Hellespont, ix. 110 

Hemon of Chios, iv. 34 

Hera, her name, vii. 147; viii. 76 

Heraclea on the Pontus, ii. 43; 
v. 86; vii. 166 

Heracles, i. 88, 89; v. 7; vi. 50; 
vii. 29, 173; extolled by Anti: 
sthenes, vi. 2 

Heracleus, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Heraclidae, i. 94 

Heraclides, Sceptic, 
Aenesidemus, ix. 116 

Heraclides Lembus, and others, v. 
94 


teacher of 


Heraclides Ponticus, v. 86-93. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, ix.” 1-17; 
cited, viii. 6 (v. Index II.); his 
expositors, ix. 15 f.; others of 
the name, ix. 17 

Heracon, reputed father of Hera- 
clitus, ix. 1 

Herillus of Carthage, pupil of Zeno, 
vii. 165 f., 37 

Hermarchus, successor of Epicurus, 
x. 18, 15 

Hermes, v. 83, viii. 31 

Hermias, v. 4 5, ll 

Hermias, set free by Lyco, v. 738 

Hermione, city, i. 42 

Hermodamas, teacher of Pyth- 
agoras, viii. 2 

Hermodorus, friend of Heraclitus, 
ix. 2 

Hermogenes, pupil of Parmenides, 
and teacher of Plato, iii. 6 

Hermolaus, conspirator against 
Alexander, v. 5 

Hermotimus, a former incarnation 
of Pythagoras, viii. 5 

Herodotus, Hpicurean, x. 4, 29, 85 

Herodotus of Tarsus, Sceptic, ix.116 

Be ege! mother of Nicomachus, 
v. 

Toptisects pupil of Plato, iii: 46 

Hicetas of Syracuse, viii, 85 

Hierocles, commandant of the 
Piraeus, ii. 127; iv. 89 

Hieromnemones, clerks of the 
Baored Treasury (Hdbt. viii. 51), 
vi. 45 
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Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
iv. 41 f. ; v. 68. Cf. Index Il. 
Highmindedness, defined, vii. 93 


Hipparchia, wife of Crates the 
Cynic, vi. 96 ff. 

pr cama friend of Theo- 
phrastus, v. 51, 55 


Hippasus of Metapontum, viii. 845 
cf. 7; others of the name, viii. 34 

Hippocentaur, vii. 53 

Hippocrates, ix. 42 

Hipponicus, geometer, iv. 32 

Hippothales, pupil of Plato, iii. 
46 


Homer, i. 90; ii. 11, 48, 46; iii. 7; 
IVE (20:3, « Vilie2b dere ctle wef 
Index IT. 

Hope, v. 18. Cf. i. 69 

Horoscope, or Hoxolasion invented 
by Anaximander, ii. 1 

Hounds, breeds, vi. 553 as title, ib. 
60, 61; habits, 7b. 46 

Hyberboreans, viii. 11 


Ick, formation of, according to 
Epicurus, x. 109 

Ichthyas, son of Metallus, ii. 112 f. 

Idaean cave or grotto, viii. 8 

Ideas, of Plato, iii. 64, 77; vi. 53 

Idola, or images, -impinging on 
organ of sight, technical term in 
Epicurean theory, x. 46 ff. 

Idomeneus of Lampsacus, Epi- 
curean, x. 5, 22,25. Cf. Index II. 

llissus, the river, vi. 79 

Immortality of soul (or souls), i. 
24; iii, 67; vi. 5; viii. 283 of 
ether, Vili, 26 ff. 

Imperative, vii. 67 

Indefinite, vii. 70 

Indians, i. 1; ix. 35, 61, 63 

Injustice, i. 59, 925 vii. 93; ix. 61; 
x, 144, 151 

Ionian school or succession, i. 13, 
145 viii. 1 

Iphicrates the general, ii. 30 

Iphistiadae, township in Attica, 
lii. 41 


‘Isis, i. 10 


Ismenias, flute-player, iv. 22; vii. 
125 


Isocrates, iii, 8,8; v.35. Cf. ii. 64 
Isthmus of Corinth, i. 99; Isthmian 
games, i. 55; iii. 4; vi. 2, 78 
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Italian school or succession, i. 13, 
pte £5: Vili: 1, 8;.16 
Ithagenes, father of Melissus, ix. 24 


SEE i. 9 ; 

oy, or gladness, Stoic “ eupathy,” 

defined, vii, 116 aie 

Julis, town in Ceos, home of 
Peripatetic Ariston, vii. 164 

Justice, i. 36; ii. 16; iii. 79, 83; 
Vii. 92, 128; x. 144, 150 


LACEDAEMONTIANS, i. 117; ii. 51 f. ; 
iii. 106. Gf. i. 325 vi. 25 viii. 84 

Lacydes of Cyrene, successor of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 59 f.; v. 41 

Lagus, father of Ptolemy, ii. 102 

Lais, ii. 74, 84; iv. 7 

Lamian war, iv. 9 

Lamprocles, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Lampsacus, ii. 10 

Laodicea, ix. 116 

Laomedon, Viii. 81 

Larissa, ii. 25 

Lastheneia of Mantinea, iii. 46; iv. 2 

Lasus, by some accounted one of 
the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Law, i. 58, 59; iii. 86; ef. 78, 103; 
vi. 723 viii. 23; ix. 2 

Lemma, defined, vii. 76 

Leodamas of Thasos, iii. 24 

Leon, friend of Alemaeon, viii. 88 ; 
Leon of Salamis, ii. 24; Leon, 
tyrant of Phlius, viii. 8; Leon, 
reputed author of the dialogue 
Alcyon, iii. 62 

Tpastens, husband of Themista, x. 
25, 2 

Leontion, x. 4 ff. 

Leophantus, by some accounted 
one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Leosthenes, oue of Plato’s exe- 
cutors, iii. 43 

Lesbos, i. 743; viii. 2 

Leucippus, ix. 30 ff; x, 13. Cf 
ix. 46 

Libya, ii. 103; ix. 81, etc. 

Life (7d ¢yv), Vi. 55; vii. 1605 ix. 
78. Of. v. 32 


Life (Bios), length, i. 54, 61, 87; 
types, vii. 130; ages, vili. 10 

Lightning, vii. 153; x. 101 f. 

Lindos, i. 90, 93 

Line, defined, vii. 185 
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Linus, ‘‘sonof Hermesand Urania,” 
i. 4 

Lipara, ix. 26 

Logic, ii. 925 iii. 49; v. 28; vil. 39, 
40 f., 160 

Logotropos, defined, vii. 77 

Loxias (Apollo), viii. 37 

Lucanians, viii. 14, 80 

Lyceum, v. 2,10; vii. 11; ix. 54 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 65 ff.; others 
of the name, 7b. 69. Cf. Index II. 

Lycomedes, Peripatetic, v. 70 

Lycon, accuser of Socrates, ii. 39 

Lycophron, son of Periander, i. 
94. Cf. Index II. 

Lycurgus, orator, iii. 46 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40; iii. 25. Cf 
Index II. ‘ 

Lysida, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Lysimachia, battle of, ii. 141 

Lysimachus, ii. 140; vi. 97; x. 4 

Lysiphanes, teacher of Epicurus, 
x. 18. See Nausiphanes 

Lysippus, sculptor, ii. 43 

Lysis of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 
viii. 7, 89. Cf. Index II. 

Lysis, pupil of Socrates, ii. 29 


Macepvon and Macedonians, ii. 25 ; 
v. 43 vi. B25) ix. 17, 

Maeandrius of Miletus, i. 28 (v.71. 
Leandrius) 

Magi, i. 1 f.; their doctrines, i. 6-9 

Magnesia, x. 26 

Man, as defined by Plato, vi. 40 

Manes, slave of Diogenes, vi. 55; 
of Theophrastus, v. 55 

Mantinea, battle of, ii. 54 

Mantle of Cynics, vi. 13, 66 : 

Marmachus, reputed father of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Marmarion, x. 7 

Maroneia, town in Thrace, vi. 96 

Massagetae, ix. 83 

Matter, defined, iii. 69; vii, 150 
(Stoics) 

Mausolus, ii. 10; viii. 87 

Medes, ii. 5; viii. 49 

Medias, a physician, v. 72 

Medicine, species or departments of, 
iii. 85 

Medon of Acharnae, vii. 12 

Megabyzus, priest. of Artemis at 
Ephesus, il. 51 
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Megaclides, an Athenian, ix. 54 
Megalopolis, in Arcadia, iii, 23 
Megara, ii. 62, 106; vi. 41 
Megarian school of philosophy, ii. 
106 ff. Of. i. 17, 18; vii. 161 
Meidias, a money-changer, vi. 42 
Melanchros, tyrant of Lesbos, i. 74 
Melantes, father of Theophrastus, 
v. 365 Melantes, his heir, 51 
ee Penelope’s handmaid, ii. 
9 


Meleager, Cynic, vi. 99. See also 
Index II. 

Meletus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 
38, 43 

Melissa, wife of Periander, i. 94 

Melissus of Samos, ix. 24 

Melitaean hounds, vi. 55 

Melite, Attic deme, x. 17 

Memphis, vili. 91 

Menander, the comic poet, pupil 
of Theophrastus, v. 36, 79. Cf. 
Index II. 

Menander, pupil of Diogenes, vi. 
84 


Mende, town in Thrace, ii. 63 

Menedemus of Hretria in Elis, ii. 
125-144 ; vi. 91 

Menedemts, pupil of Colotes of 
Lampsacus, vi. 102 ff. 

Menelaus, i. 82; viii. 4 

Menexenus, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Menippus, Cynic, vi. 99 ff. (ef 
Index II.); others of the name, 
vi. 101 

Meno the Pharsalian, ii. 50 

Menodorus, fellow-student of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 80 f. 


Menodotus of Nicomedia, ix. 116. | 


See Index II. 

Menoeceus, Epicurus’s letter to 
him, x. 29, 122-135 

Mentor the Bithynian, pupil of 
Carneades, iv. 63 

Messapians, viii. 14 

Messene, viii. 78 

Metageitnion, Attic month, x. 18 

Metallus, father of Ichthyas the 
Megarian, ii. 112 

Metapontini, viii. 15 

Metemper cease viii, 14, 4 f£. 5 iii, 


Meteorology, vii. 151 ff. ; viii, 25 ff. ; 
x. 80, 84-116 
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Methods of study, v. 

Meton, father of aipedoelekt viii. 
51, 52 

Metrocles the Cynic, vi. 94. Cf. 
Index II. 

Metrodorus of Chios, ix. 58 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, friend 
of Anaxagoras, ii. 11; pupil of 
Epicurus, x. 18, 22f. Ch Index II. 

Metrodorus of Stratonicea, SEOs 
friend of Demetrius of Scepsis, 
v. 84 

Metrodorus, Theorematicus, ii. 1138 

Metron, Archives Office at Athens, 
vi. 23; x. 16 

Midas, i, 89, 90 

Midias, a barber, ii. 30 

Miletus, or Milesians, i. 25 et 


saepe 

Milky Way, ii. 9 

Miltiades, i. 56 

Miltiades, pupil of Ariston of Chios, 
vii. 161 

Mithradates the Persian, sculptor 
of statue of Plato, iii. 25 

Mithras, comptroller to Lysi- 
machus, ii. 102 

Mitylene, i. 74; v. 9; x. 7, 15, 17 

Bese, father of Zeno of Citium, 
vii. 

Mareen father of Archytas, 
viii. 79 

Mnesarchus, father of Pythagoras, 
viii. 1 

Mnesigenes, an executor of Strato, 
v. 620 

Myasiatiedaas pupil of Plato, iii. 
ine another Mnesistratus, vii. 
1 

Mochus, early Phoenician philo- 
sopher, i. 1 

Moereas, brother of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 28 

Moeris, reputed discoverer of prin- 
ciples of geometry, viii. 11 

Molon of Athens, iii, 34 

Molossian hounds, iv. 20; vi. 55. 
Cf. Hounds 

Monad, the number one, viii. 25 

Monimus of Syracuse, vi. 82 f. 

Months in the year, riddle, i. 91 

Moon, ii. 8; viii. 27, 775; ix. 103 
x. 92 ff. 

Moschus, pupil of Phaedo, ii, 126 
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Motion, ix. 24, 90; x. 40, 43, 67 

Musaeus, i. 3 é 

Muse, Muses, ii. 57 ; iii. 83 

Music, its three kinds, iii. 88 ; dis- 
carded by Cynics, vi. 78, 104; 
Ch. 2F 

Myndus, i. 29; vi. 57 

Myrmex, son of Exaenetus, ii. 113 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, iv. 1 

Myrto, wife of Socrates, ii, 26 

Mys, Epicurus’s trusty and learned 
servant, x. 8 

Myson, counted by some among the 
Seven Wise Men, Pro. 13, 106 f. 


aed appellative and proper, 
i. 5 


vii. : 

Nature, life according to, vii. 87 ff. ; 
defined, vii. 148; cf. 156 

Naucydes, i. 15 ; and Nausiphanes, 
ib. 3 ix. 64, 69, 102; x. 8 

Neapolis, a philosopher from, ii. 64 

Nearchus, tyrant of Elea, ix. 26 

Necessity, i. 77 

Nectanabis, viii. 87 

Neleus, founder of Miletus, i. 22, 29 

Neleus, heir to Theophrastus’s 
library, v. 52 

Nemea, v. 16; the Nemean Games, 
vi. 49 

Neophron of Sicyon, poet, ii. 134 

Nestis, viii. 76 

Nicanor, Aristotle’s son-in-law, v. 
12 

Nicanor, Epicurean, x. 20 

Nicarete, ii. 114; and Nicidion, x. 7 

Nicias, Athenian general, i. 72 

Nicippus, friend of Theophrastus, 
v. 53 

Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, il. 
129 ; ix. 58 

Nicolochus of Rhodes, ix. 115 

Nicomachus, Aristotle’s father, v. 
1; Aristotle’s son, v. 1, 12, 89; 
viii. 88 

Nicomedes, a follower of Heraclitus, 
ix. 15 

Nicomedia, ix. 116 

Nicostratus, poet, called Clytem- 
nestra, iv. 18 

Nile, as father of Hephaestus, i. 1 

Noun, vii. 58 f. 

Numenius, ix. 102. Cf §114. See 
also Index II. 


OBELUDS, critical sign, iii. 66 

Ocellus of Lucania, viii. 80 

Odrysae, ii. 51 

Odysseus, vi. 27 

Oea, Attic deme, iv. 16 

Oenopides, ix. 37 

Old age, i. 70; iv. 48, 51; viii. 22 

Oligarchy, defined, iii. 82 

Olives, betokening a frugal diet, 
ii. 129; iii. 26; vi. 50 

Olympia, ii, 109; iii. 255; viii. 63 ; 
Olympic victors, i. 55 

Olympian, sect of philosophy begun 
by Alexinus, ii. 109 

Olynthus, town, home of Euphron- 
tus, ii. 110 

Onesicritus of Aegina, vi. 75; or 
Astypalaea, ib. 84 

Opinion, iii. 52 

Opposites, kinds of, acc. to Plato, 
iii. 104 

Orestades, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Orestes (and Pylades), ili. 81 

Orion, pupil of Epicurus, x. 26 

Oromasdes (Ormuzd, Ahura- 
muzda), i, 8 

Orontobates, iii. 25 

Oropus, in Boeotia, ii. 141 f. 

Orpheus, i. 5; viii. 8 

Orphic Mysteries, vi. 4 

Orthomenes, father of Xenophanes, 
ix. 18 

Osiris, as the Sun, i. 10 

Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, vii. 29 

Ostanae, Persian Magi, i. 2 


Pee hymn of praise, v. 4. Cf. 


ocahias Attic deme, v. 745; vii. 12 

Paeonians, ix. 84 

Paeonius, pupil of the dialectician 
Aristides, ii, 113 

Pain, ii. 88 f.; x. 129 f., 140, 142 

Palamedes, ii. 445 ix. 25 

Pamphilus, Platonic philosopher, 


x. 14 

Peeeaee the Stoic, vii. 41. See 
also Index II. 

Panathenaea, iii. 56 

Pancreon, co-heir of Theophrastus, 
v. 51 

Panionion, i. 40 
Panthea_ of Acragas, cured by 
Empedocles, viii. 69 
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Panthoides, dialectician, teacher 
of Lyco, v. 68 : 

Paper (yapria), and substitutes for 
it, vil. 174 

Paraebates, Cyrenaic philosopher, 
ii. 86 

Paralii, party in Attica, i. 58 

Parian stone, or marble, vi. 78 

Paris, ii. 67. Cf. i, 82 

Parmenides of Hlea, ix. 21 ff; 
another of the name, 7b. 23 

Parmeniscus, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Pasicles, son of Crates, vi. 88 

Pasicles, brother of Crates, vi. 89 

Pasiphon, son of Lucianus, vi. 73 

Pasithemis, physician, v. 72 

Passions, ii. 86; iii. 90; v. 31; 
vii. 110 ff. (Stoies); x. 34, 128, 
149 f., 154 

Patroclus, ix. 67 

Pausanias, friend of Empedocles, 
viii. 60 f. 

Pausanias, a Heraclitean, called 
Heracleitistes, ix. 15 

Pazates, Persian magi, i. 2 

Pediaei, party in Attica, i. 58 

Peiraeus, ii. 127 et saepe 

Peloponnesian war, i. 72 

Peloponnesus, viii. 67 

Pelops, i. 32 

Penelope, ii. 79 

Perdiccas, vi. 44; x. 1 

Pergamus or Pergamum, iv. 30, 60 ; 
vii. 84; ix. 49 

Foranges tyrant of Corinth, i. 
94 


Pericles, disciple of Anaxagoras, 
ii, 12 


Perictione, mother of Plato, iii. 1. 

Perilaus, friend of Pherecydes, i. 116 

Peripatetics, i. 17; ii. 47; iv. 67; 
v. 2, 80, 88; vii. 127, 164 

Perjury, i. 86 

Persaeus, ii. 148; vii. 6, 13, 36. 
See also Index II. 

Persephone, viii. 61; ix. 59 

Perseus, at war with Rome, v. 61 

Persians, ix. 88. Cf i. 7 f. 

ine Elis, disciple of Socrates, 
ii. 1 

Phaedrus, the youth, iii. 29; the 
Dialogue, ib. 88 

Emacnerene} mother of Socrates, 
ii, 18 
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Phaestis, mother of Aristotle, v. 
1, 16 


Phalerum, reputed burial-place of 
Musaeus, son of Humolpus, i. 3 
Phantasia, defined, vii. 50; kinds 
of, ib. 51 : 

Phantasma, as defined by Stoics, 
vii. 50 

Phanton of Phlius, Pythagorean, 
viii. 46 

Pharmacy, or Pharmaceutic, one 
branch of medicine, iii. 85 

Pheasant, ii. 30; co-ordinated with 
peacock, ib. 

Phemonoé, i. 40 

Pherecydes of Syros, i. 116 ff.; 
another, of Syros or of Athens, 
ib. 119 

Phidiades, iii. 3 

Phidias, ii. 116 

Philadelphus (Ptolemy), v. 79 

Philip, king of Macedon, iv. 8,9; 


v.4 

Philippus of Opus, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46. Cf tb. 87 * 

Philippus, an Athenian, of Chol- 
lidae, iii. 41; another Philippus, 


i. 16 

Philiscus of Aegina, tragic poet, 
vi. 73, 76, 80 

Philista, sister of Pyrrho, ix. 66 

Philistion of Locri, the Siceliot, 
physician, viii. 86 

Philo, v. 38 

Philo the dialectician, vii. 16 

Philocles, an Athenian, vii. 12 

Philolaus of Croton, Pythagorean, 
viii. 84 f. Cf. ib. 15 

Philonides of Thebes, Stoic,. vii. 
88; another of the name, iv. 47 

Philosopher, name just used, viii. 
8; of. i. 122; philosophers before 
the doors of the rich, ii. 69 f. 

Philosophy, its origins, i. 1; its 
essential aim and characteristic 
(acc, to Plato), iii, 63; as a 
pursuit, vi. 92; x. 122 f.; pre- 
requisites to capacity for it, iv. 
10; its marks, iv. 425; its parts, 
kinds or divisions, i. 18; and, 
more precisely, in its history up 
to Plato, iii. 56; acc. to Aristotle, 
v. 28 f.; ace. to the Stoics, vii. 
39 f. ; ace. to Epicurus, x. 29 f.; 
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order, relation, and subdivision 
of its branches, vii. 40 f. ; benefits 
and advantages of it, ii. 68; v. 20; 
vi. 6, 68; its students as com- 
pared with students who neglect 
it, ii. 79; conduct in face of 
danger, ii. 71; disagreement 
of philosophers no dissuasive, 
vii. 129; two main successions 
recognized by D. L., i. 13 f.; 
viii. 1; sects, or schools, and 
their appellations, i. 17. Cf. i. 
21, 122 ad fin.; ii. 144 ad fin.; 
iv. 67; vi. 19, 105; viii. 1, 91; 
ix. 115, 116 

Philoxenus, dithyrambie poet, iv. 


36 
Philtis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 


Phlius, viii. 1, 46 ‘ 
Phocion, disciple of Diogenes, vi. 76 
Phocus of Samos, [reputed] author 
of a Nautical Astronomy, i. 23 
Phoenice and Phoenicians, i. 1, 22; 
vi. 99; vii. 1,£2; 15, 30 
Pholegandros, Aegean island, i. 47 
Phosphorus, the same as Hesperus, 
viii. 14 
Phrasidemus, Peripatetic, ii. 114 
Phrearrhi, Attic deme, iii. 41 
Phrygia and Phrygians, i. 25; iv. 
813 viel 


Phylopidas of Sparta, ii..53 

Physicians, iii. 6; v. 1; vi. 24; 
Viii. 86 

Physics, i. 18; v. 25 f., 28, 46, 58; 
vii. 132-160 ; ix. 80 f., 87, 46 f.; x. 
29 f., 78 ff., 85-116, 142 

Picenum, men of (Ievxérvor), viii. 


14 

- Pindar, ii. 46; iv. 31 

Pisistratus, i. 49, 50, 53 f., 60, 65 ff. 

Pitane, in Aeolis, birthplace of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 28 

Pittacus of Mitylene, i. 74-81 

Pitthos, Attic deme, ii. 40 

Plato, iii. 1 ff.; birth, family and 
ancestry, 1-3; education, 4 f.; 
connexion with Socrates, 5 f. ; 
travels, 6 f.; the Academy, 7 f. ; 
military service, 8; visits to 
Sicily, 18-23; subsequent life, 


23 f., 34 ff; death, 2, 40; will, 
41 ff.; epitaphs, 43-45; disciples, 
46; summary outline of his 
doctrine, 47 f., 67-80; ef. 81-109; 
his method and style, 48, 63 ff. ; 
list of dialogues, genuine or 
otherwise, variously classified, 
49 f., 56 ff.; epistles, 61; others 
of the same name, 109. See also 
Index II. 

Pleasure, acc. to Aristippus, ii. 75, 
86 ff. ; acc. to Zeno, vii. 114; ace. 
to Hpicurus, x. 6, 128-132, 139, 
145. Cf. v. 81, 44; viii. 88 

Plistanus of Blis, successor of 
Phaedo, ii. 105 

Pluto, iv. 27; viii. 38. Cf ib. 76 

Poetry, defined, vii. 60 

Point, defined, vii. 185 

Polemo, head of the Academy after 
Xenocrates, iv. 16-20. Cf. Index 


Politics, Political Science, iii, 84; 
v. 28; vii. 33 

Pollis, of Sparta, iii. 19 f. 

Polyaenus of Lampsacus, 
eurean, x. 24. Cf. ii. 105 

Polycrates of Samos, ii. 2; viii. 8 

Polyerates, rhetor at Athens, 
ii. 88 

Polyeuctus, ii. 38; vi. 23 

Polymnastus of Phlius, Pyth. 
agorean, viii. 46 

Polystratus, Epicurean, successor 
of Hermarchus, x. 25 

Polyxenus, the sophist, ii. 76 

Polyzelus, i. 56; ix. 54 

Pompylus, faithful and studious 
servant of Theophrastus, v. 36 

Poseideon, Attic month, x. 18 

Posidonius, the Stoic, of Apamea, 
x. 4. See also Index II, 

Posidonius of Alexandria, pupil of 
Zeno, vii. 38 

Potamo of Alexandria, Eclectic, 


Epi- 


i, 21 
Potidaea, ii. 23 
Potone, Plato’s sister, iv. 14 
Practical, distinguished from 
theoreticand productive, science, 
lii. 843 v. 28 
Praxiphanes, iti. 8; x. 13 
Praxiteles, the sculptor, v. 52 
Praylus, Sceptic, ix. 115 
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Predicate, vii. oa 

Priene, i, 83°f., 

Principles py), i, 27; ii. 1, 3, 8; 
iii, 69; vii. 1845 ix. 30, 44 

Prodicus of Ceos, ix. 50 

Prolepsis, defined, vii. 54; x. 33 

Prophets, i. 1; iii, 6 

Propontis, viii. 87; ix. 110 

Protagoras of Abdera, ix. 50-56; 
cf. Index II.; others of the 
name, ix. 56 

Providence, divine, iii. 24, 79; vii. 
183, 188; x. 77 ff., 113, 1389. Cf. 
133 f. 

Proxenus, friend of Xenophon, ii. 
49 


Proxenus, friend of Aristotle, v. 15 

Prudence, i. 87; ii. 91; iv. 515 vi. 
13; vii. 92, 93; x. 182 

Prytaneum, ii. 42 

‘* Pseudomenos” argument, ii. 108 ; 
vii. 44 

Ptolemaei, the Black and the 
White, of Alexandria, Epicu- 
reans, x. 25 

Ptolemaeus of Cyrene, Sceptic, ix. 
115 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Lagi, 
Soter, ii. 111, 115, 140; v. 87, 78; 
vii. 24 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Phila- 
delphus, v. 58; ix. 110 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Philopator, 
vii. 177, 185 

Pylades, brother of Arcesilaus, iv. 
28, 38, 43 

Pyrrho of Elis, founder of Sceptic 
School, ix. 61-69, 70-108 

Pyrrhus of Delos, a@ previous in- 
carnation of Pythagoras, viii. 5 

Pythagoras, viii. 1-50; others of 
the name, viii. 46 

Pythagoreans, in Italy, iii, 6, 21; 
viii. 8, 14, 16 

Pythian priestess, i. 106, 110; ii. 
87; v. 91 

Pythias, wife of Aristotle, v. 8, 16 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle and 
Pythias, v. 12 

Pytho (Delphi), ii. 23 ; x. 12 

Pythocles, son of Bugelus, iv. 41 

Pythocles, recipient of letter of 
Epicurus, x. 5, 84, 116 

Pythodorus, son of Polyzelus, i ix. 54 
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Python, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Python, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Pythostratus, author of a Theseid, 
li, 59 


QUALITY, ‘Philosophical term 
(srocd7ys), iii. 243 vii. 58; x. 54 ff. 

Quantity, size or umber, viii. 25 ; 
x. 57f., 61,68. Cf. iii. 10 


Races, foreign and Hellenic, whence 
famous men have arisen, i. 1 ff. 

Rain, vii. 153; x. 99 f. 

Rainbow, Vii. 150; x. 109 f. 

Red Sea, ix, 35 

Refutationists Sele i, 17 

Rhegium, viii. 47 ; ix. 3: 

Rhetoric, traced back by Aristotle 
to Empedocles, viii. 57; ix. 25; 
how related to Dialectic, iii, 54 f.; 3 
vii. 42; its kinds, iii. 93 ff. ; vii. 
42, Cf. Vi, 24, 28 

Rhodes, i. 9; iv. 49, 53; v. 84; 
vi. 193 vii. 225 ix, 115 

Riches, i nf 885 AiS 6, js vi. 47; 
Vii. 223 x. 120, 148 


Romans, v. 61; viii. re ix. 84 


Saramis, i. 46-48; ii. 24 

Salarus of Priene, ii. 46 

Salt, viii. 35 

Samos, i, 23, 955 ii. 2, Ay 23 viii. 
2, 46; ix. 94; x. 1) 3,1 

Samothrace, vi. 59 

Sarapion, viii. 7, 58 

Sarapis, v. 76; vi. 63 

Sardis, i. 81; ii. 8, 49 

Sarpedon, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Saturninus, Sceptic, pupil of Sextus 
Hmpiricus, ix. 116 

Sceptics, i. 20; ix. 69, 70 ff. ; 111 

en of Cranon, li, 25 

Scythians, i. 18, 101; 
dialogues, ii. 105 

Scythinus, iambic poet, ix. 16 

Sea, i. 56, 77; ii. 17, 71, 77, 130; 
iil, 6; iv. 50; vi. 743 Vii. 2; ix. 
59, 68 

Sect, sects, i. 18, 20 

Seleucia, Tetartus, native of, vi. 81 

Selinus, city, viii. 70, 

Selinus, river, ii. 52 

Semele, ii. 102 


Scythian 
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Semnothei, i. 1 

Sense, the senses, and things 
sensible, iii. 9, 64, 71; vii. 49-52; 
viii. 29; x. 49-58, 68-71 

aos king of the Odrysians, ii. 


Sextus Empiricus, Sceptic, ix. 116. 
Cf. Index II. 

Sicily, iii. 18, 84; vi. 25; viii. 54, 
78, 85; ix. 55 

Sicyon, i. 12, 88; vi. 81 

Sidon, vii. 6; x. 15 

Sight, iii. 12; vii. 157; viii. 29; 
ix. 44; x. 49f., 68. Cf. v.17 

Sign, Socrates’ inward, ii. 32; signs, 
meteorological, x. 115; diacritic, 
iii. 65 

Silanion, sculptorof statue of Plato, 
iii. 25 

Silence, i. 86; viii. 10 

Simmias, disciple of Socrates, ii. 
124. Of. ib. 118, 114 

Simon of Athens, cobbler, Socratic, 
ii. 122 f.; others of the name, ib, 
124 

Simon, Aristotle’s servant, v. 15 

ie ii. 46. See also Index 

i. 
ae steward of Dionysius, ii. 
5 


Sinope, vi. 20 

Sleep, vii. 158 

Smell, sense of, x. 53 

Socrates, ii. 18-46, 49; ¢f. vii. 32; 
i. 14 ff.; others of the name, ii. 
47 

Socratics, i. 15, 17; ii. 47, 48-64, 
65, 105, 107, 121, 122 ff., 144 

Soli, i. 51; iv. 24, 27; vii. 38, 179 

Soloecism, i. 515; vii. 59 

Solon, i. 45-67 

Sophilus, comic poet, ii. 120 

Sophists, i. 12; ii. 30 

Sophocles, the poet, iii. 56; v. 92; 
vii. 19; cf. Index II.; another 
Sophocles, v. 38 ; 

Sophron, writer of mimes, iii. 18 

Sophroniscus, son of Socrates, ii. 

6 


2 
Sorites, fallacy, ii. 108; vii. 44, 82 
Sosibius, rival of Anaxagoras, il. 46 
Soul, i. 11, 24, 86, 120; ii. 20, 89, 
124; iii. 12, 28, 45, 68, 67 f., 90; 
* jv. 183 v. 30, 32; vi. 5; vii. 156 


ff. ; viii. 28-32, 83; ix. 7,19, 22, 
515; X. 63-68 

Sparrow, chased by hawk, iv. 10 

Speusippus, nephew and successor 
of Plato, iv. 1-5; another, ib. 5. 
Cf. Index II. 

Sphaerus, Stoic, pupil of Cleanthes, 
vii. 177 ff.; ix. 15. Cf. Index I. 

Sphere, Anaximander’s, ii. 2; fairest 
of solids, viii. 35 

Spintharus, ii. 20; v. 92 

sree tes Aristotle’s birthplace, v. 


2 

Standard (criterion) of truth, v. 
29; vii. 54; x. 81, 39, 50 f., 71, 
82, 116 

Stars, i. 11; ii.9; iii. 74; v. 26, 43; 
ve 138, 144 f.; viii. 27; x, 112- 
115 

State, iii. 78, 91 f.; v.22, 28; vi. 5; 
vii. 4, 34, 121, 131 

Statues, i. 9; ii. 33; iii. 25; v. 383; 
viii. 78 

Stilpo of Megara, ii. 113-120 

Stoics, i. 17, 19; vii. passim. 

Strato of Lampsacus, Peripatetic, 
v. 58-64; others of the name, 61 

Substance, concept of, iii. 70; vii. 
150 


Sun, i. 2, 23; ii. 1,8; viii. 275 ix. 
7,10; iii. 74; vii. 144 f. ; x, 90-97 

Surgery, one branch of medicine, 
iii, 85 

Susa, iii. 33 

Syagoras, ii. 46 

Syllogism, v. 23, 29; vii. 45 

Symbols, symbolic counsels, of 
Pythagoras, viii. 17 

Symposia, ii. 129, 133, 189 f., 144; 
iv. 413 viii. 64; x. 18 

Sypalettus, Attic deme, vii. 12 

Syra, island (Syros), birthplace of 
Pherecydes, i. 119 

Syracuse, i. 40; ii. 63; iv. 583 vi. 
25, 82; viii. 40, 52, 78, 85 


TANAGRA, battle at, iii. 8; vi. 1 

Tarentum, v. 94; viii. 7, 39, 46, 79 

Tarsus, vi. 81; vii. 41, 121; ix. 
116; x. 26; Tarsic plays, iv. 58 

Telauges, son of Pythagoras, viii, 48. 
Cf. Index II. 

Telecles, of Middle Academy, iv. 
60 
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Telesphorus, friend of the poet 
Menander, ‘v. 80 ; 

Tellus the Athenian, i. 50 y 

Temperance, primary virtue, iii. 
80, 90; iv. 12; vii. 92, 102 

Temples, vi. 64; vii. 33 

Terpander, ii. 104 

Tetradrachm, Attic silver coin, 


vii. 18 

Teutames, father of Bias, i. 82; 
Teutameion, at Priene, ib. 88 

Thales of Miletus, i, 22-44; others 
of the name, i. 38 

Thargelion, Attic month, ii. 44 

Thaumasias, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Theaetetus, friend of Socrates, ii. 


29 

Theano, wife of Pythagoras, viii. 42 

Thebes, i. 3, 83; ii. 51, 104, 124 f.; 
vi. 2, 85, 90, 99, 100; vii. 38; 
viii. 7; ix. 110 

Theiodas of Laodicea, Sceptic, ix. 


116 

Thelidae (or Nelidae), i. 22 

Themista, x. 5 

Themistoclea, viii. 8, 21 

Theodorus of Oyrene, 
matician, iii. 6; ii. 103 

Theodorus, Cyrenaic, ii. 86, 97 ff. ; 
cf. Index II. ; others of the name, 
ib. 108 f. 

Theodotas, a Sicilian, iii. 21 

Theombrotus, pupil of Metrocles, 
vi. 95 

Theomedon, a physician, friend of 
Eudoxus, viii. 86 


mathe- 


Theon of Tithorea, a somnam- 
bulist, ix. 82 
Theophrastus, Aristotle's _suc- 


_ cessor, Vv. 86-57. Cf. Index II, 

Thersites, vii. 160 

Thesmophoria, festival, ix. 43 

Thespis, i. 59; iii. 565 v. 92 

Thought, thoughts, vii. 22, 42, 45, 
48, 49 f., 52 ff. 

Thrace, i. 47; vi. 15 viii. 465 ix. 65 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, i. 
27, 31, 100 

Thrasymachus of Corinth, ii. 118 

Thria, Attic deme, iv. 21 

Thucydides, accuser of Anaxagoras, 


i. 12 
Thunder, vii, 153; x. 100 ff. 
606 


Thurii, viii. 52 ; 

Tiberius Caesar, ix. 109. 

Timaeus, the Platonic Dialogue, 
iii. 50, 52, 60; viii. 85 

Timagoras of Gela, follower of 
Stilpo, ii. 113 

Timarchus, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 
95 


Timarchus, father of Timon, ix. 
109 

Time, iii. 733; vii. 141; x. 72 f., 145 

Timocrates, pupil of Epicurus, x. 
5, 22, 23, Cf. Index II. 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, iii. 46 

Timon of Phlius, Sceptic, ix. 109- 
115. See also Index IT. 

Timon the misanthrope, ix. 112 

Tripod, i. 28 ff. 

Troas, ix. 115 

Troezen, vili. 74 

Troy, i. 2 (ix. 41) 

Truth, ii. 225 iii, 39, 58; v. 28, 29; 
vii. 545 viii. 8 

Typhon, whirlwind, vii..154 

Tyranny, tyrants, 1. 36, 59, 66, 97, 
98; ii. 82; iii, 83 

Tyrrheni, viii. 1 

Tyrtaeus, ii. 43 


UNDERSTANDING, Vii. 50-53 
Urania, Muse, mother of Linus, i. 4 


Virtur, and the virtues, iii. 78, 
90f.; v. 80f.; vii. 87f, 127f.; 
viii. 33; x. 132 

Voice, iii. 107; vii. 55; x. 52 f. 


Water, primary element, i. 27; 
iii. 73; v. 82; vii. 1873 viii. 29, 
76; x. 107 f. 

White, symbolic of what is good, 
viii. 35 : 

Wind, its origin, ii. 9; vii. 152, 154; 
x. 100 


Wine, vii. 184; ix. 86; x. 132 

Wisdom, i. 12; ii. 87, 42, 983 iii, 
90 f.; v. 81; vii. 92, 1255 x. 126, 
132 


Wise men, i, 18 ff.; ii. 87, 983 iii, 
78; v. 80°f.'3 0 vii. 117-125 $:-x: 
117 ff. 

Women, vi. 72; vii. 131 

Word, words, vii. 56, 58 f 
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World, iii. 71 ff. 5 vii. arias, 147; 
viii, 25 f.; x. 88 ff., 45 


XANTHIPPE, ii. 26, 36 f. 

Xanthus of Athens, iv. 29 
Xeniades, vi. 30 ff., ” 36, 74 
Xenocrates, head of the Academy, 

iv. 6-15; others of the name, ib. 15 
Xenophanes of Colophon, ix, 18 ff. ; 

cf. Index II.; another Xeno- 

phanes, ix. 20 
Xenophilus, Pythagorean, viii. 16 
Xenophon of Athens, ii. 48-59; 

others of the name, ib. 59 
Xerxes, i. 9,725; viii. 573 ix. 34 


YoutH, viii. 35; x. 122 


ZaLEucus, law-giver, viii. 16 
Zamolxis, Thracian, i. 1; viii. 2 


Zancle, in Sicily, ix. 18 

Zeno of Citium, vii. 1-159; others 
of the name, ab. 85 

Zeno of Elea, disciple of Parmen- 
ides, ix. 25-29 

Zeno of Sidon, Hpicurgan, x. 25 

Zeno of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 41, 84 

Zenodotus, Stoic, pupil of Dio- 
genes, vii. 29. Cf. Index II. 

Zetetics, one name of the Pyr- 
rhoneans, ix. 69 

Zeus, i. 69; vii. 147; viii. 88 

Zeuxippus, Sceptic, pupil of Aenesi- 
demus, ix. 116 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, pupil of Zeuxippus, 
ix. 116 

Zoilus, uncle of Pythagoras, viii. 2 

Zopyrus of Colophon, vi. 100; a 
rhetor, ix. 114 

Zoroaster, i, 2, 8 
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AcHaicus, év "H@ckois, vi. 99 f 

Aenesidemus, ix. 62, 87, 102; Tept 
gnricews, ix. 106; TZuppdveroe 
Adyou, 1b. 5 Bis ra Il. VroTuTHats, 
ix. 78 

Aeschines, ii. 60 f. 

Alcaeus the poet, i. 31, 81 

Alcidamas, @vorkor, viii. 56 

Alcimus, Ipods ’Audvray, iii. 9, 12, 
17. F.H.G. iv. 297 

Alemaeon, viii. 83 

Alexander (Polyhistor), viii. 36; 
Dirogdpwv dradoxat, i. 116; ii. 19, 
106; iil. 4, 5; iv. 625; vii. 179. 
F.H.G. iii. 240-3 

Alexis, comic poet (c. 356), iii. 27, 
28 


Alexon of Myndos, Mv@ixa, i. 29 

Ambryon, Iepi @coxpirov, v. 11 

Ameipsias, comic poet (c. 423), ii. 

1328) 

Amphicrates, Mept évddéwv avdpav, 
ii, 101, F.H.G, iv. 300 

Amphis, comic poet, ’Auduxpdrer, 
iii, 27; év AcéSnutdy, ib. 28 

Anaxagoras, ii. 6 f. 

Anaxandrides, comic poet (c. 376), 
iii. 26 

Anaxilaides, ept irocdduy, iii. 2 

Anaxilas, comic poet (c. 340), iii. 
28 

Anaxilaus, i. 107 

Anaximenes, i. 40 

Andron of Ephesus, i, 119; 6 
Tpimovs, i. 30 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, iv. 21, 
26 


Anticlides, év Sevrépw Tepi ’AXeé- 
dvSpov, viii. 11 

Antigonus of Carystus, ii. 136, 148 ; 
v. 67; vii. 12; ix. 62,110; éy rots 
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Bious, iv. 17; év 7@ Tept Zjvevos, 
a 66; év7@ Iept Ivppwvos, ix. 


Antileon, éy devrépm Tept xpdver. 
ii.8 REG iv.s06) 

Antiochus of Laodicea, ix. 106 

Antipater of Sidon, epigrammatist, 


vii. 29 

Antipater (of Tarsus?), vii. 54, 55; 
Tlepi AdEewv kat tv Aeyouevwr, 
57; év T@ mpHTw Tept dpwr, 60 

Antipater of Tyre, év rots Hepi xéo- 
ou, Vii. 140; év E8ddum TTepi xéc- 
pov, 148; ev dbySdm Iept xdopov, 
139; év Sexdrw Tepi edcpmov, 142; 
év Sevrépw Tept ovcias, 150; év 
tots Tept Wuyns, 157 

Antiphon, ev 7@ Iepi ray ev apéry 
mpwrevoavtwv, Vill. 8 

Antisthenes, Cynic philosopher, épy 
7® ‘“HpaxdAe?, vi. 104, 105 

Antisthenes of Rhodes, ix. 38, 39, 
575 év rots Avadoxais, i. 403 ii. 39, 
98; vi. 77, 87; vil. 168; ix. 6, 27, 
35. F.H.G. iii. 182 

Apellas, év r@ "Aypimra, ix. 106 

Apollodorus of Athens,-:author of 
Chronology, etc., év rots Xpovixots, 
i, 387, 743 ii. 2, 7, 445 of. ib. 83 
iii. 2; iv. 65; v. 9, 585 vii. 1843 
viii. 52, 58, 90; ix. 25, 41, 61; x. 
18,14; év devrépw MWepi vomoderav, 
i. 58; év r@ Wept rav_ dido- 
oddwr, i. 60; of. vii. 140 (2); ix. 
18, 24, 50; év rH Svvaywyn tov 
Soyndrwrv, vii. 181 

Apollodorus of Cyzicus, ix. 88 

Apollodorus the Epicurean, x. 
10, 18; ev TS mpdtw epi rod 
;Emixovpov Biov, xX. 2 Of. id. 
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Apollodorus (of Seleucia), Stoic, 
vii. 54, 64, 84; of. ib. 39; ev ™ 
*HOixyj, Vii. 102, 118, 121, i29; év 
TH Pvorkqj, Vii. 125, 135, 140 re) 

Apollodorus the arithmetician, i. 


25 

Apollonides of Nicaea, é ev TO MPOTH 
TOV Eis rovs SidAovs b Dropyhware, 
ix. 109 

Apollonius of Tyre, vii. 1, 6, 24; 
g- 28; év mpétw Iepi ZLivevos, 
wb. 2 


Apollophanes, vii. 92; ev TH ®vorxp, 
140 


Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, we 84, 
88; ev Tlept hwvys réxvy, @ 55; 
er ee ier: ts. 134, 136 

Arche’ ‘Anes of Syracuse, i. 40 

Aristagoras of Miletus, i. 725 cf. 
ll. Of. F.H.G. ii. 100 

Aristippus of Cyrene, viii. 60; ev 
™@® _Hepi guaordywy, ib. 21; év 
TPOTy | Tlepi Tahavas tpudis, i. 96 ; 
v. 35 ev rerdpr I. m. zp., ii. 
48; iii, 29; iv. 19; v. 39. 
F.H.G. ii. 79 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64 

Aristophanes, comic poet, ii. 20, 
27; iv. 18; NepéAais, ii, 18; ev 
TOUS "Hpwot, viii. 34 

Bese ome al grammarian, iii. 61; 


pee et comic poet, viii. 38 

Aristoteles, i. 24, 98; ii. 23, 263 iii. 
37; v. 61; viii. 19, 34, 36, 52, 63, 
743 ix. 25, 54, 813 x 27s ey 7 
spdoup TOV "HOuKav, v. 213 ev 
AnAtov moAutela, viii, 13: év 
mpary Ilepi wAogopias, i, 8; év 
To May, pes ev Tpit Tepi 
TOUNTLRTS_ ii. 465 ev mpary Tlept 
TonTav, iii. 48; ev T@ Iepe Trow- 
Tay, Vil. 57; dua s"Emerouis TeV 
pnrdopwr, ii. 104; ty TO Tlepi Tay 
Ilv@ayopetwr, viii. 34; m7 ® 
Zopiory, Vili. 57; év T@ Tepi 
mravéetas, ix. 53 

Aristoxenus, Peripatetic, i. 425 ii. 
19; iii. 8, 375 viii. 1, 8, 79, ’82; 
ev TO THept Tyaydpov, i. 118 ; 3 
13 TAdrwvos Bio, v. 355 év mots 
Sropadny, i. 1075 év tots “‘Ioro- 
piKois vromryipace, ix, 40; ev 
Sexarpj Uodevtixdv vopwr, viii. 


15; 0 Movoukds, V. 925 viii. 14; 
© SrvGdpov, ii. 20 

Artemidorus the dialectician, éy 
7@ Updos Xpvourmoy, i Ix, 53 

Aecontas of Abdera, ix. 61 

Athenaeus the epigrammatist, vi. 
14; vii. 30; x. 12 

Athenodorus, Stoic, vii. 68, 121; 
ev 7! ‘Teperdrar, i ii. 33 v. 36; vi. 
81; ix. 42 

Autodorus the Epicurean, v. 92 


Brion of Borysthenes, év tats Ava- 
TpiBais, ii. 77 

Boet US, év TH Tlept. gucews, Vil. 148; 
- ay mpOTw Iepi cimapuérys, ib. 


CaENEUvS, iv. 2 

Callias, Medjracs, ii. 18 

Callimachus, tx 1728s ev Tots 
*IduBors, i. 28, 25, 28 fi 3 éy Tots 
Tivagt, viii. 86; év tots *Eme- 
ypaumacc, i, 80 

Carneades, x. 26 

Cassius the Sceptic, vii. 32, 34 

Cercidas, of Megalopolis or Crete, 
év Tots MeAcduBots, vi. 76 f. 

Chamaeleon, iii. 46; v. 92 

Choeriius, poet, i, 24 

Chrysippus, vii. 39, 40, 68, 79, 84- 
89, 92, 102, 127, 129’; ev at Tept 
aperav, ib. "195, 127; & oO Tlept 
TOV 4p) a.twov dugvons ov ovyypay.- 
pare, v . 187; ev a! Tlepi Biwy, 10. 
121, 129 ; wy p’ Tlepi _Biov kat 
rropiaHod, av. 188 ; év rats Avadex- 
TuKals, iv. 713 ev Tots Acadexrixois 
Spots, a. 65; ev a’ Tlepi Sixato- 
odrys, tb. 129; ev | epi Sikacov, 
tb. 188; je gree ia) te éavTa 
aiperav, tb. 188; év rots TTepi 
ciwapné s, 1b. 149; ev ro Tlept 
épwros, b 130; ev rots ITepi 
ySovns; ib. 103; ev & Tov “HOcxay 
tip eat 4b. 120; x7 a! Tlepi 
Oc@v, ib. 148; ev Tots Tlept 709 
kadov, ib. 101 ; év r@ Tepi Kevod, 
ib. 140; év r@ IHepi (TOU Kupiws 
kexpyobat Zhveve rors dvopace, ib, 
122; év a! epi Aédyou, 7b. 89, 545 
ev B Tlept, pavriKns, 10. 149; év 
TG Tepi dpwv, tb. 60; x2 7] 
Tlept madav, 1b, 111; év a! Tap- 
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otprav, tb. 13 ev 7@ Iepi modutetas, 
ib. 34, 131, "188 5. év é Tlept 1po- 
voias, wD. "138 ; ev a! Tlepi Tpo- 
votas, 1b. 139 ; ev a! / Tepi Ted@y, ib. 
85, 87, 91; év a! tov Svockar, i. 
39, 134, 142, 150; év B'7..®., ib. 55, 
1595 ev 7 Dey ab. 151; ev op! 7 ®., 
ie 543 ; vm Beurépa Tepi duxiis, 
ib. 50 
Cleanthes, vii. 84, 89, 91, 92, 127, 
128, 139, 142; ev 7@ Tepi TOV 
aTopwv, 1b. 184; év 7@ Ilept 
ghoris. ib. 87 5 ev 76 Tept XaAKOv, 
14 


Clearchus of Soli, ¢v 7@ Tept 
mraudetas, 1. 9; 6 prddcodos, i, 81; 
ith ee éy T@ UAdtwvos eycopio, 
iii. 

Gissbatos, f 89, 90 

Cleomenes, év TO  Brerpadeniey 
rradaywytKe, V vi. 

Clitarchus, ey 77 haba, i. 6 

Clitomachus, év 7S mpwrw Tept 
aipéoewy, il. 92 

Comicus quis, ii. 108; iv. 20 

Crates, Cynic, ii. 126; vi. 85 f. 

Cratinus, poet of old Comedy, é ev 
“ApxtAoxots, i, 12; KAcoBovAwats, 
i, 89; Xetpwor, i. 'e2 

Cratinus junior, éy YevduroBoAu- 
pace, iii, 28 ; Lvayopicoven, Vil. 
373 & Tapavrivors, 4b. 

Crinis, Stoic, vii. 62, 68, 76; evap 
Avadekruxy Téxvy, Vii. 71 

Croton, év ra KaraxoAvpBnrpy | ix. 12 

Ctesiclides of Athens, év 7H Tov 
Gpxdvrav Kat ‘OAvpmroviKav ava- 
yeapp, li. 56 


Daimacuous, Platonist, i. 30 

Damon of Cyrene, author of Tlepi 
Tav piroodpar, 1. 40 

Demetrius of Byzantium, ii. 20 f. ; 
probably the Peripatetic of v. 83 

Demetrius of Magnesia, ii. 52, 56, 
573 vi. 84, 88; ix. 85; x. 13; cf. 
i, 1185; ev rots (Opwvipots, i, 38, 
793 Vv. 3 (Tlept opovipwv mounrav 
Te Kat cvyypapéwy), 75, 89; vie 79-5 
wil. 81, 103. 185; viii. "84, "85; ix. 
15, 27, 853 cf. 40 

Demetrius of Phalerum, ii. 443 ev 
Th Tov apydvrwy dvaypafy i, 02: 
ii. 7; €v r@ Ilept yjpws, il. 13; ix. 
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20; év rj Swxpatovs *AtoAoyia, ix. 
15 or Oe REG ii 362 
Demetrius of Troezen, év 7@ Kara 
copiotav BLBN, viii. 74 

Democritus of Abdera, i, 235 ix. 
72, 106; Iepi trav arépwv, x. 4; 
€v T Muxpo Staxdopm, ix. 41 

phe er of Leros, i. 84 

Dicaearchus, i, 41; iii. 38, 46; viii. 
40 ; ev a’ Tlepi Bio, iii. 4. FH.G. 
ii, 243 

Didymus, év Zupmrocvakots, v. 76 

Dieuchidas, ¢v réumT@ Meyapixoy, 
L657... Cf. F.H.G. iv. 889 

Dinarchus, év 7@ Ups Zevopavra 
drograciou, ii. 52 

Dinon, év ¢’ ,Tav ‘Iorop.a@y, i. 83 ev 
Ilepotx@ e’, ix. 50 

Diocles of Magnesia, év rf "Em dpouy 
TaV prirocddor, vii, 48, 162; ev y’ 
re *Entdpopijs, x. 113 ey tots Bious 

v prrogdduy, ii. 54, 82. Cf. vi. 

12, 13, 20, 36, 87, 91, 99, 103; 


vii. 166, 179, 81; ix, 6i, 65: 
x. 12 
Diodorus, év ‘Amouvnnovevpadrwv 


TPOTO, iv. 2 

DMaiar's of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, ix. 12 

Diogenes’ the Babylonian, Stoic, 
vil. 39, 55, ae 88; ev Th Auader- 
TuKh TEXYN et év tH Tept 


porns TE mn » oT 

Diogenes ie ag €v T@ Llopdadw, 
vi. 20; vii. 131 

Diogenes the Epicurean, év a tov 
*Emdexraav, X. ‘b ev ¢ tT, °E., tb. 
ae i év 76 1B’, 118 ; 3 &v t 

«3 105 1363 ev '™ Kon. my 

Tas; dy 7h Emcropj t "Emixovpou 
NOvKOv Soypdren, % ib. i 

Dionysius, ev ea i 88. Cf. 
viii. 46 : 

Dionysius of Chalcedon, ii. 106 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the renegade, o Srip- 
Papos, Vv. 92 

Dionysius the Stoic, vi. 43 

Dionysodorus, ii. 42. Cf. F.H.G. 
ii. 84 

Dioscurides, év rots ’Amouvymoved- 
pac, i. 63. Cf. F.H.G. ii. 196 

Diotimus the Stoic, x. 8 

Duris, historian, i. 22, 74, 82, 89; 
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li. 195 ev ro Mepi dwypadias, i. 38; 
€v B' tev ‘Opar, i. 119 ies 


ELEusis, év 76 Iepi ’AxtAd gus, i. 29 

Empedocles, ix. 73; évapydjmevos 
Tov Kabappay, viii. 54 

Ephorus, historian, i. 40, 96, 98; 
ev xe’, li, 54. F.H.G. i. 262, 273 

Epicharmus, comic poet, iii. 10-17~ 

Epictetus, x. 6 

Epicurus, ix. 53, 106; éy ’Emoro- 
Aats, vii. 5; év tH Ipods *Apioro- 
Bovdoy rv adcApov emiaroAj, tb. 
9; “Hpoddrw, x. 35-83; IvdoxAci, 
ib. 84-116; Mevouxe?, ib. 122-185; 
Kupia ddéat, ib. 139-154 (cf. 31): 
év 7 Kavév, ib. 31; mpds Uv60- 
khéa, X. 5; mpds @euiorar, id. 

Erasistratus, vii. 186 

Eratosthenes, i. 1195 vi. 88; -viii. 
47; év x’ Iept ris apxaias Kwpw- 
Sias, vii. 5; év rots Lpos Barwva, 
Vili. 89; év tots OAvpmovixats, 
ib. 51; év 7B epi mAovtov Kat 
mevias, ix. 6 

Euanthes of Miletus, i. 29 

Hubulides, ii. 41; €v r@ Tept Aco- 
yévous, Vi. 20 

Eubulus, éy 76 emvypadopévy Aro- 
yévous mpacus, Vi. 30 ‘ : 

Eudemus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
i. 9; vii. 40; ev 7H epi tay dorpo- 
Aoyounévev toropla, i. 23 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, ev Is rrepiddy, 
i, 8, 29; viii. 90; év a’ ris Iepe- 
ddou, ix. 83 hes 

Eudromus, Stoic, vii. 39, 40; ev 7H 
"HOG crocxewoer, 1b. 

Eumelus, év e’ ray ‘Ioropiay, v. 6 

Euphantus, évy ‘Ioropiots, ii, 141. 
F.H.G. iii. 19 

Euphorion, iii. 87 es . 

Bupolis, év “Aczparevrocs, iii. 7; év 
Kéadaé, ix. 50 ; 

Euripides, i. 56; vii. 22; ix. 1; e& 
*Avdpomedas, iv. 29; ev 77 Avyn, ii. 
88; €x Tov BeAAcpodorou, iv. 26; 
év 7@ “TEiovt, ix. 553; év Arcupvio, 
iii. 63; ev tO Madapyder, ii. 445 
év 7G Dabovte, ii. 10 3 

Buthyphro, son of Heraclides of 
Pontus, i. 107 


FAVORINUS (®aBwpivos) of Arelate, 


ii. 40; iii. 87; v. 413 ix. 29, 87: av 
*“ATrouvnpovedmact, li; 48 ; viii. 53, 
63, 73, 90; év “Amouvnuovevpdtwv 
a’, i. 79; ii. 28, 39; iii, 20, 25; v. 
76;°ix. 20; ev p’, iv. 55. v. 
763 vi. 89; ev y’, iii. 40; viii. 12; 
ev ¢&, iii, 62; 1x. 23; éy Iavro- 
Sanz ioropia, ii. 1, 11, 20, 88; iii. 
3, 19; iv. 54, 63; v. 5, 773 vi. 
25, 73; viii. 15, 83; ix. 23, 34,50; 
év 7, iii, 24; vill. 12, 47. Of 
F.H.G. iii, 577-5838 


Guaucus of Rhegium, historian, 
ix. 38. Cf. viii. 52; F.H.G. ii. 24 


Hecaragvs, i, 9,11; év a’ Iept ris 
blend dirocopias, i. 10, 
F.H.G. ii. 196 

Hecato, Stoic, vii. 2, 91,181; éy p’ 
Tlept ayad@v, ib. 1273 ev y’, id. 
101; ey 0’, ib. 103; év a’ Tepi 
aper@v, ib. 90; év y’, ib. 125; ev 
B Iepi raddy, ib. 110; ev ¥ Uepi 
Tlapaddfwv, ib. 1243 éy rots epi 
ted@v, tb. 87; év .¢’ Ilept réAovs, 
ib. 102; év rats Xpetaus, vi. 43 vii. 
172; év a’ 7. Xpewwdy, vi. 82, 95; év 
B’, vii. 26 

Heraclides Ponticus, viii. 4; i. 25, 
98 (2); ii. 43 (2); ili. 26 (2); viii. 
72; é€v r@ Lept rHs amvov, i. 12; 
Vill. 67; év 77 Tept apxijs, i. 94; 
év Tots ILept vopwr, ix. 50; év tots 
Ilepi véowv, viii. 51, 60. Of. 
PAG. iii, 169 f. 

Heraclides, son of Serapion, called 
Lembos, év 17} Swtiwvos Entropy, 
viii. 7, 44,58; v.79; viii. 58; x. 1; 
év TH Tov Satvpov Biwy 'Emtouy, 
viii, 40; ix. 26. Of. (?) i. 98; in. 
48; iii. 26 

Heraclides of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 121 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, i. 23, 76, 
88; viii. 6; ix. 73 

Hermarchus, év ’EmoroAais, x. 15. 
Cf. ib. 24 f. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, i. 72, 101, 
106, 117; ii. 38, 109; iii. 2; iv. 
44; v. 41, 78, 91; vi. 2, 99; vii. 
184; viii. 1, 41, 51, 56, 69, 85; ix. 
4, 27, 48; x. 2,15; év 7 Mepi 
*Aptarorédous, V. 13 év rots Bios, 
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L834) His ASS ve 2s ev T@ epi 
Ocoppdarov, ii 553 ev a Tlept 
Mayoy, i. 8; év B Tepi v8a-yopov, 
viii. 10; év T® epi tov copa, 
i 42; ey 8’ Mepi 7. entra o., Viii. 
88. Cf. F.H.G. iii. 37-53 

Hermodorus, Academic, i. 2, 8; ii. 
1063 iii. 6 

Herodotus the historian, i. 22, 23 ; 
cf. ib Ose Wadd 2s) dx. 34; ev ™ 
mporn, i, 68, 95 

Herodotus, disciple of Epicurus, 
év oe Ilept *Emixovpou édnfeias, 


Hose Vii. 255 x. 2 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripa- 
tetic, ii, 26; i. 27 5 viii. 21, 58; 
ix, 16: : ay TO Tlept emoxas, ii. "105; 
ev B’ tev Srropadyy t vowrmudror, 
i. 26; ii. 14 

Hipparchus, ix. 43 

Hippias of Elis, i. 24 

Hippobotus, v. 90; vi. 85, 102; 
vil. 25, 38; viii. 43, 51, as ix. 
5, 40, 15; 5 &v TO Tepi aiperewr, 
i 19; li, 88; ev TH Tov piiocddwr 
dvaypadi, i, 42 

Hippocrates, ix. 73 

Hipponax, iambist, i. 84, 88, 107; 
iv. 58 


Homer, vii. 67; viii. 74; ix. 67, 73 


TpoMENEUS, ii. 19, 60; iii. 36; & 
T® epi trav Swxparcxay, ii. 20. 
F.H.G. ii. 490 

Ion of Chios, i, 120; ii. 233 év tots 
Tprayots, Vili. 8. F.H.G. 49 

Isidore of Pergamus, rhetor, vii. 34 

Istrus, ii, 59 


Justus of Tiberias, ev 7d Sréupare, 
ii, 41 


LEANDER of Miletus. 
drius 

Leucippus, ix. 80 ff., 46 

Lobon of Argos, i. 34, 112 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 16 

Lycophron, éy Lardpous ods Mevé- 
Snos eréypawpe, li. 140 

Lysanias, son of Aeschrio, vi. 23 

Lysias, orator, ii. 40; ev t@ Kara 
Nexiov, i. 55 
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See Maean- 


Lysis of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 
Viii. 42 


Maranprivs of Miletus, i. 28, 41 

Manetho, év 77 Tav dvotkay ércropy), 
i.10. F.H.G. ii. 614 

Melanthius, painter, év rots Tept 
ALPE iv. 18. F.H.G. iv. 


“Maleaiet a év B’ Iept dofGr, ii. 92 

Menander, év Avdvpmats, vi. 983 év 
7@ ‘Inroxou, ib. 82 

Menippus, Cynic, ev 77 Avoyévous 
Tpacet, vi. 

Menodotus, ii. 104; ix, 115 

Metrocles, Cynic, év tats Xpeia.s, 
vi. 33 

Metrodorus, é&v 70 TIept SF aa 
x. 1; &vre@ Tepoxparer, X- 

Mimnermus, i. 60 

Minyas, i. 27 

Mnesimachus, ii, 18 (vulg. Mvnot- 
Aoxos), "AAKpatwve, Vill. 37 

Myronianus of Amastris, é év a! TeV 
“‘Ioropikov opolwv Kegadaiwr, 3 iv. 
14; v. 363 av “Opotors, i. 115; ili. 
40; iv. 95: éy 7. ‘I. kepadaiors, X. 3. 
F.H.G, iv. 454-5 


Neantues of Cyzicus, i. 99; iii. 
25; viii. 72; ix. 4. Cf. iii. 3,4; 
vi. 185 viii. 55, 58. F.H.G. iii, 
4-6 

Nicolaus, x. 4 

Nicomachus, son of Aristotle, viii. 
88 

Numenius, ix. 68 


OLyMPIOoDORUS, o ’A@nvaiwy mpo- 
oramms, Vi. 23 
Onetor, ii. 114; iii. 9 


PAMPHILA, i. 24, 68; év ‘Yrowyy- 
Mace, i, 90; év B' 7. ‘Yromynmarov, 
i, 76; eve, i. 98 ; év ¢Y, ii, 245 ev 
ke’, ili. 23; pA v. 36. FLAG. 
iii, 520-2 

Panaetius of Rhodes, Stoic, ii. 64, 
85; iii. 875 vii. 92, 198, 142, 163 ; 
ey TO Tept TOV aipéoewy, ii. 87; év 
7? Thepi evOupias, ix. 20 

Parmenides, viii. 14 

Pasiphon, Eretrian, i ii. 61 
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Persaeus, Stoic, ii. 61; vii. 120; év 
Tats "H@ikats oxoAais, vii. 28; ev 
Yrouvijpace cupmotexocs, vii. 1 

Phanias of Hresus, ii. 65; év a’ rav 
Tloceidwveiwy cxoray, vii. 41; év 
T® Ilept tav Swxparixay, vi. 8. 
F.H.G. ii. 299 

eee i, 31, 82. F.H.G. iv. 


Philemon, comic poet, vi. 87; év 
Spapare BtAogdpois, Vii. 27 
Philippus the Megarian, ii. 113 
Philo of Athens, ix. 67. Cf. iii. 40 
Philochorus, ii. 44; ix. 55 
Philodemus, Epicurean, év «’ ris 
Tav drrocdédav cuvtdgews, X. 3. 


Phlegon, év 7 Hept paxpoBiwy, i.111 

Phrynichus, ete past, iv. 20 

Phylarchus, historian, ix. 115. 
F.H.G. i. 853 

Pisistratus of Ephesus, ii. 60 

Plato, i. 22, 995 ii, 29; vii. 131; ix. 
40, 72; év rots "Avrepacrats, iii, 4; 
ix. 37; év EvOudjue, ii. 30; ix. 
53; “H@cxa arourvnpoveduara, iii. 
845 ev Ocarrjrw, ii. 185 ix. 51; 
Adots, iii. 35; ev Mévon, ii. 38; 
év Nopois, iii. 34; €v Tapuervidy, 
ix. 255 év ModAcretg, Vili. 833 cf. 
iii. 34; év Ipwraydpa, i. 41, 77, 
108; ix. 50; ev 7@ Zopiory, ix. 
255; év T@ Sumrociy, ii. 28; ev rH 
*AmoAoyia, ii. 89, 45; cf iii, 34, 373 
év Paidpy, iii. 25; ix. 25; ev r@ 
Daidwvre, li. 425 év 7H Mepi yvy7s, 
ii. 65; iii. 3 

Plutarch, ix. 60; év ra Avodvdpov 
Biw kat SvAXa, iv. 4 

Polemo, ii. 104; iii, 46; iv. 58; 


v. 85 

Polycritus of Mende, ev a’ ray Iepi 
Acoviaroy, ii. 63 

Polyeuctus, orator, vi. 23 

Posidippus, vii. 27; Merapepomévors, 
ib. 28 


Posidonius, vii. 39, 62, 87, 92, 103, 
128,1 142; x. 68; év f’ Tepi 
cipapuévys, Vii. 149; ev a rod 
*HOixov Adyou, ib. 91; ev y’ TMepi 
Ocav, ib. 189; ev a’ Iepi bcdv, id. 
148; évvy’ I. @., 1b. 188; év a! Tepi 
xabnxovrayv, ib. 124, 129; éy a’ 
Tlepi xoopod, 1b. 142; ev r@ epi 


kpirnptov, 1b. 545 ev rH Mept AdEews 
egaywyp, 1b. 60; ev To & Ilepi 
pavtixns, tb. 149; év ry Merewpo- 
AoyiKp aroixermoer, ib. 188, 152; 
év y' Llept peredpwr, ib. 185; év ¢” 
Tl. w., tb. 144; év rots Ipo- 
Tpemtixors, tb. 91,129; év ro Iept 
Ted@v, 1b. 87; ev a! rod Bvoikov 
Adyov, tb. 1433; év B’ 7. ®. A., id. 
134, 140; ev 7 Extw 7. ©. d., id. 
1453 év n't. ©. A,, id. 153, 154 

Praxiphanes, iii. 8 

eg ge év tots “AvriAoycKots, 
ill. 


Sapinus, ev 8 MedAeryrixys vAns, 
iii. 47 

Satyrus, i. 82; ii. 265 iii. 95 viii. 
58, 59, 60; ev rots Bios, ii. 12; 
Vili, 58, 58; éy 8’ 7.B., vi. 80. 
F.H.G. iii. 162 f. 

Seleucus the. grammarian, ix. 12; 
év a’ Tlept ptdogodias, iii. 109 

Sextus, the empiric, ix. 87 

Silenus of Calatia, év a’ trav ‘Iaro- 
play, ii, 11. F.H.G. iii. 101 

Simonides of Ceos, i. 76, 90; iv. 45. 
Cf. viii. 65 

Sophocles, éx rod Oivoudov, iv. 35 

Sosibius the lLaconian, i, 115. 
F.H.G. ii. 628 

Sosicrates of Rhodes, ii. 84; i. 38, 
49, 68, 75, 95, 101, 106; év Ava- 
Soxats, i. 107; vili. 8; ev y’ Ara- 
Soxav, vi. 138; év a’ ris Avadoxis, 
ib. 80. F.H.G. iv. 501-3 

Sositheus, poet, vii. 173 

Sotion, Peripatetic, i. 98; ix. 5, 18, 
20, 21, 115; év Avadoxais rev 

tAogdpur, li, 12; v. 86; viii, 86; 

ev B’ 7. Avadoxéy, ii. 74, 85; ev 8, 
vi. 26; év ¢’, ib. 80; ev ta’, ix. 
110, 112; ev xy’, i. 1, 73 ev rots 
up’ Tav Avoxdrciwy édéyxwr, X. 4 

Speusippus, ev 7@ TAarwvos Tepi- 
Seirvm, iii. 23 év 7G Iept prdo- 
adr, ix. 23 

Sphaerus, Stoic, vii. 159 


TELAUGES, év TH mpos PiAddaoy 
émaroAq}, Vili. 53, 55, 74 

Teleclides, e conti, for Aristo- 
phanes, ii. 18 

Theaetetus, poet, iv. 25; viii, 48 
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Theocritus of Chios, orator, v. 11 

Theodorus, Oyrenaic, éy 7® Tept 
aipécewy, ii. 65; év 8 trav TIpos 
*Enixovpor, x. 5 

Theodosius, év rots Skemrixois kepa- 
Aators, ix. 70 - 

Theophanes, év r@ epi ypadys, li. 
104 


Theophrastus, viii. 48, 55; ix. 6; 
ev TH Encropj, ix. 21; év 76 Meya- 
pix@, Vi. 22; ev rH mpds Daviav 

. émuatoAp, V. 373 év rots ®verkois, 
ix. 22 

Theopompus, comic poet, év ‘Hdv- 
xaper, ili, 26 

Theopompus, historian, i. 109, 116; 
ili. 40; vi. 145 év rots @avpaciors, 
i, 115, 1175 én! cov Dircrmay, 
i, ® 

Thrasylus, iii. 1, 56; ix. 87, 88, 45; 


Timon of Phlius, ii. 55, 62, 66, 107, 
126; iii, 7, 26; iv. 88, 84, 42; v. 
11; vi. 183 vii. 16, 161, 170; viii. 
67; ix. 6, 18, 28, 25, 40, 52, 107; 
éy roils Mepi aicdycewy, ix, 105; 


év T@ ’ApxectAdou HepiSecrve, id. 
115; év rots “IduBors, ib. 110; ev 
tots “IvSaduois, tb. 65, 105; év ra 
Tli@wr, ib. 64, 76, 105; Cf. 67: 
ey rots Siddors, i. 343 ii. 6, 193 
vil. 15; viii. 36; ix. 65; x. 38 

Timonides, ¢ cont. for Simonides, 
iv. 5. F.H.G. ii, 88 

Timotheus of Athens, év 7@ Tept 
Biwy, iii. 5; iv. 43 v.13; vil. 1 


XantHus the Lydian, historian, 
i. 2. Cf. viii. 63. F.H.G. i, 44 
Xenophanes of Colophon, i. 23, 
111; ix. 723 év EAcyeig,'viii. 87 
Xenophon, ii. 29, 45,50; *Amo- 
Mynnovevmara, lil, 34; ey y’ *Aro- 
Hiqpovevparwv, ib. 35; Kvpov 
madelav, ib, 843 éy ovupTrociw, 
ii, 31, 82; Swxpdrovs arodoyiav, 

ili, 34 

Zeno of Citium, vii. 84, 110, 120; 
Vili. 48; x..27; ev 7G Mept avOpa- 
‘mov picews, vii. 87; ev ro Tepi 
Adyov, vii. 89; ev 7a Tlepi roo 
ddov, tb. 186, 142; ev rH Iept 
ovaias, ib. 1845 ev ra Tlepi 7adv, 
i, 1105 év Todtreéa, ib, 121, 129, 


Zeno of Elea, ix, 29, 72 

Zeno of Tarsus, vii. 84 

Zenodotus, Stoic, vii. 30 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, év 7T® epi durrav 
Adywr, ix. 106 

Zoilus of Perga, vi. 37 
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